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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A S it feemed proper tOk exhibit at one VicWi 
die Whole of Lieutenant Wilfoiu>*«i 
learned £l&y on Egypt and the there wau 
not Room in this Volume for a Me^eordiogical 
Journal ; and it may be doubted whether the 
Utility of fuch Diaries compenfates for tl^ 
Tcdioufuefs, and for the Space irhich thl 
occupy; the two Specimens already publilhed, 
will give a correft Idea of the Weather in this 
Part of India. Very copious and interefting 
Materials for the Fourth Volume are now ready 
fo^the Prels ; but a fliort Paper on the Code 
of Siamfc Laws, which was too halUly an* 
nounced, has been unfortunately loft ; and 
we cannot expef): that Captain Light, thf 
only Englipman among us who undetftandl 
the Language of SsGm, Ihould find Leifore, in 
fiis preient important Station, to compoft: an 
other AcQOunt of that curious but abftrufc, 
WorjL 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DtUVtRED 21th Februvry, 

By ihe PRESIDIIXT. 


OENTIFMEN, 

have taken a general view, at otir five laft an- 
^ nual meetings, oFas many cclehratesl nations, 
whom wc have proved, as far as the fubjoH admits of 
proof, to have defeenJed from three primitive Itorks, 
■Nshich wc call for the prefent, Indian^ Arabian^ Tarta^’ 
riam aiid wc have nearly travelled over all Asia^ if 
not with a peiTeH coincidence of I'entiinent, at leaft 
with as 4liuch unanimity as can be naturally txpefted 
in a large body of men, each of whom mull allert it as 
his right, and cottfider it as his duty, to decide on all 
points, for himfelfj and never to decide on obfture 
points, without the heft evidence that can poflibly be 
adduced. Our travels will thi* day be concluded ; but 
our hiftorical refearches would have been left incom-' 
plete, if we had pafled without attention over the nu- 
merous races pf borderers who have long been eltab- 
lilhed on the limits of Arabia^ Eerjia^ IndiSt Chinat 
VoL. III. B and 
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TnV6|int'aiQofi[#T[^]jrts of thofe extenfiven^ons^ and the 
nioi'e cj|^ili?«Q^inhabitants of the annexed by 

geogra]^^$ j^tlieir AJiatick divifioii pf this globe. 

'$ * ‘ ' ' ' ' ' 

Letups take our departm;e froiti Idume, near the gulf 
of ElaniiiSi and having encircled Afta^ with fuch de- 
, viations from our courfe as the fubjeft may require, 
let us return to the point from which we began; eti' 
dcavouring, if we aite able, to find a nation who may 
clearly be fiidwn, by juft realbning from their lan- 
guage, rpljl^on, and manners, to be neither IndianSy 
Arahstjiii.ox Tartars pure or mixed; but always rc- 
mqn^fering, that any fmall family detached in an early 
agj^wom the parent ftock, without letters, with few 
Its beyond objefts of the firft neccflity, and confe- 
Tienily with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an ifland, or even in a wide 
region before uninhabited, might, in four or five 
centuries, people their new country, and would ne- 
celTarily form a new language, with no perceptible 
traces, perhaps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. 
Edoitty or Idime, and Erithruy or Pbenice, bad originally, 
as many believed, a fimilar meaning, and were derived 
from words denoting a red colour; but whatever be 
their derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of 
men tvere anciently fettled in Idumea, and in Median, 
whom the oideft and beft Greek authors call Erythreans, 
*whb were very diftinfct from the Arabs-, apd whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong tcftii^^ies, we 
may fafeiy refer to the Indian Item. M. D’Herbelot 
mentions a tradition (which he treats indeed as a fable) 
that a colony of thofe Idtmeans had migrated from the 
northern ihores of the Erythrean Sea, and failed aCrofs 
the Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by chro- 
nologers for the paFage of Evander, with his Area- 
into and that both Greeks and Romans were 
iej'^rogetfy of thefc emigrants. It is not on vague 
fufpe^ed traditions that we muft build our belief 
3 , ■ of 
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of fuch events : for N ewtom, wfio a4vartcetl nothing 
in fcicncc witho^ demonttration, and nothing in hif- 
tory without fucli evidence as he thought conclufive, 
aflerts from authorities, which he had carefully exa- 
mined, that the Idimeaji voydigtxs “ carried with them 
“ both arts and fcicnces, among which were their 
aftronomy, navigation, and letters; for in Idumc 
“ (fays he) they had letters and names for conftellations 
before the days of Job, who mentions them." Job, 
indeed, or the author of the book’ •which takes its 
name from him, was of the Arabian ftock, as the lan- 
guage of that fublime work inconteftibly prdves; but 
the invention and propagation of letters and aftrono- 
my, are, by all, fo juftly aferibed to the Indian fariiily, 
that, if Strabo and Herodotus w'cre not grofsly 
ccived, the adventurous Idumeans^ who firft ga^' 
names to the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fhips^ 
of their own conftruHion, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race. In all events, there is no 
ground for believing them of a fourth diftiutl lineage; 
and wc need fay no more of them, till we meet them 
again on our return, under the name of Pbenicians, 

As we pafs down the formidable fea which rolls 
over its coral bed between the coaft of the Arabs, or 
thofe who fpeak the pure language of Ismail, and that 
of the Ajams, or thofe who mutter it barharoujly, we 
find no certain traces on the Arabian fide, of any peo- 
ple who were not originally Arabs of the genuine or 
mixed breed. Anciently, perhaps, there were 'Troglo- 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to have 
been long fupplanted by the Nomades, or wandering 
herdfmen; and who thofe Troglodytes vr-Tt, we Chall 
fee very clearly, if we deviate a few moments from 
our intended path, and make a Ihort excurfion into 
countries very lately explored on the Weftern or Af- 
rican fide of the Red Sea. 

B 2 


That 
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That thewriben Abyffiman\iti%\x^gt^jtitUch. we call 
Ethiffpick^ is a dialed, oF old Ch/tUfOft^ aod finer of 
Jrdbick md- Hebrew, we know. with certainty ; not on- 
ly from, the great multitude qF. yentieal words, but 
fWich is a far ftrongeir^pr.oQfJ.Irwn the fimilar gram- 
matical arrangement of the Fcveral idioms- We know, 
at the famc tlme, that it is written^ hke all the Mian 
eharafters, from the left hand to the right, and that 
■the vowels are annexed, as in Devanagari, to the con- 
jfooantsi wUl|i*whkh they form a fyllabic fyftcm, e)^- 
tremely etear and convenient, but difpolcd m a jeis 
Wtitoi-btder than the fyfiem oF letters now exhibited 
in tM'San/crit grammars; whence it may juftly be m- 
-ffeci^d, that the order contrived by P a'n ini, or his dil- 
,^1es, is comparatively modern; and I have no doubt, 
f^^m a curfory examination oF many old inferiptions 
on pillars, and in caves, which have obligingly been 
fent to me From all parts oF India, that the Ndgari and, 
Ethiopian letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has 
long been my opinion, that the Abyjfintans o^ the Ara- 
bian fiock, having no fymbols of their own' to reprefent 
articulate Founds, borrowed thofe of the black Pagans, 
whom the Greeks call ‘troglodytes, from their primeval 
Jbabitations in natural caverns, or in mountains exca- 
vated by their own labour. They were probably the 
firft inhabitants Africa, where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of fe^ 
'initiarics for the advancement of fcience and philo- 
fobhy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the 
jHiporters) of fymbolical charafclers. I believe, pn the 
whole, that the Etbiops of Meroe were the fame people 
' with the^firfl Egyptians, and confe<][uently, as it might 
cafily be mown, with the original Hindus.' To the ar- 
dent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels are, to 
my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfaaory, though 
he i¥«ks very differently from me on the language and 
gmiius of the Arabs, we are indebted for more impor- 

rht, atid, I belicvp, more accurate information con- 

^ ’ 1 cerning 
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cerning the nations eftablifhed near th& Nile, from its 
fountains to its mOuths, than ail Eufipi united could 
before have fuppliedj but fince he has not been at 
the pains to compare the feven languages, of which he 
has exhibited a fp'eciinen, and fince I have not leifure 
to make- the compa'nfon, 1 mull be fatisfied with ob* 
ferving, on his authority, that the dialcfts of the 
/ots and the Gallas, the Agows of both races, and the 
Falajhas, who mcfft originally ufbd a 
idiom, were never prelerved in ^tf^tlI^g, and the Am-i 
harick^ only in modern times: they muft^ therefore, 
have been forages in flutluation, and cart lead, per- 
haps, to no certain conclufion as to the oYigi'tt:pf t^e 
fcveral tribes who anciently fpoke them. It iivery 
remarkable, as Mr. Broce and Mr. BatAi^Tl^ve 
proved, that the Greeki gave the appellation of Indlil^ , 
both to the fouthern nations of Africk, and to*thc 
pic among whom we now' live: nor is it lefs obfcrva*' 
ble, that, according to Ei'Horus, quoted by SraABOi 
they called alt the fouthern -nations in the world 
pians, thus ufing Indian and Eihiop as convertible 
terms: but we mull leave the Gymnofophifts of Ethio- 
pia, who feemed to have profeffed the doclrtnes of 
BtiUDHA, and enter the great Indian Ocean, of which 
their Asiatick and African brethren were probably the 
firft navigators. 

On'^the iflands near Temen, we have little to re- 
mark: they appear now to be peopled chiefly by Mo- 
hammedans, and aflPord no marks of diferimination, 
with which I am acquainted, either in language or 
manners;, but I cannot bid farewell to the coaft of ytra- 
hia, without affuring you, that, whatever may be laid 
of Ommm, and the colonies, who, it is imagin- 

ed, was formerly fettled there, I have met with no 
trace, in the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden to. 
Majkat, of any nation who were not either Arabs or 
Ahyffinian invaders. 


Between 
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Between that country and Ire» are fomc iflands, 
which, from their iniignificance in oiif prefent in- 
quiry, may here be negleQed: and[; as to the Curtis, 
or other independent races, who inhabit the branches 
of Taurus, or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they 
have, I believe, no written language, nor any certain 
memorials of their origin. , It has, indeed, been alTert- 
ed by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diyabecr, 

■ yet fpeak the Chayiaicfc of our Scripture ; and the ram- 
vbling ha^Tetained, 1 imagine, fomc tra^j 

• of their Tartetrhn idioms: but fmee no veftige 
, pearis,' fro^in the gulph of Perfta to the rivers Cur ana*' 

I jiress^^-^ny people dillinft from the Jrabs^. Perftans,,. 
or fT^tars, wc may conclude, that no jRloB people 
in the Iranian mountains, and return to thole 
; a^ch feparate Iran from India. The principal inba- 
^ jptants of the mountains called Pdrfici, where they 
^run towards the well, Parveti, from a known Sanjerit 
word, where they turn in an caftern direfction, and 
"Paropami/us, where they join Imaus in the north, were 
anciently diftinguilhed among the Brahmans by the 
name of Derados, but feem to have been deliroyed, or 
expelled, by the numerous tribes of Afghans, or Pa- 
tans, among whom are the Balojas, who give their 
name to a mountainous dillrifcl: and there is very fo- 
lid ground for believing that the Afghans defeended 
from the fews; bccaufc they fometimes, in confidence, 
avow that unpopular origin, which, in general, they 
fedulouily conceal, and which other Mujelmans po- 
fitively affeit; bccaufc Ilazaret, which appears to be 
the AJareth of Esdras, is one of their territories; and, 
principally, becaufe their language is evidently a dia- 
le£l of the fcriptural Chaldaick, 

We come now to the river Sindhu, and the country 
named from it. Near its mouths wc finda dillrifl call- 
ed, by Nearchus, in his journal, which M. 

tfiA NViLtE juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the San- 
'ns, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned 

by 
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by moderrt" travellers, and well known at prefent by 
our countrymen in the AVeft of India, Mr. Malet, 
now rclidciu at Pum, on the part of theBrif ifli govern- 
ment, procured, at my requeft, the Sangmian letters, 
which are a fort of Ndgari, and a fpccimen of their 
language, which is apparently derived, like other /«- 
dian diakiis, from the Sadj(rit> nor can 1 doubt, 
from the deferiptions which I have received of their 
perfons and maitncrs, that they are Pameras, as the 
Brdhnans call them, or outcaft immemori- 

ally feparalcd from the relt of the littipn. It feeins 
agreed, that the lingular people called Egyptiam^ and, • 
by corruption, Gypjies, palfed the Mediterranem\mxi&^ 
diately from Egypt; and their motley language, 
which Mr. Grellman exhibits a copious voc^|Hi*“ 
lary, contains fo many Sanferit words, that their 1*^; 
dian origin can hardly be doubted. The authenticity, 
of that vocabulary f<.H.“mseilablilhed by a multitude of 
Gypfy words, as angar^ charcoal; capthy -woodi; par^ a 
bank; bhu, earth; and a hundred more, for which the ’ 
collcftor of them could find no parallel in the vulgar 
dialed of Hindujicm, though we know them to be pure 
Sanferit, fcarce changed in a fingle letter. A very in- 
gtnious friend, to whom this remarkable fa6t was 
imparted, fuggefled to me, that thole* very w'ords 
might have been taken from old Egyptian; and that the 
Gypftes were Troglodytes from the rocks near Thebes, 
wlicre a race of banditti Hill rcfemhic thetn in their 
habits and features: but, as we have no other evi- 
dence of fo Hrong an affinity between the popular dia- 
leds of old Egypt and India, it feeras more probable, 
that the Gypftes, whom the Italians call Zingaros, and 
Zinganos, w'cre no other than Zingemians, as M. D’An- 
viLLt alfo writes the w’ord, who might, in fome pira- 
tical expedition, have landed on the coall oi Jrabia, 
or Africa, whence they might have rambled to Egypt, 
and at length have migrated, or been driven nuo 
Europe. To the kindnefs of Mr. MAtierJ am alio 
indebted for an account of the Boras; a remarkable 

race 
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race of meft, inhabidn^ chiefly the cities ot Gujarat, 
who, though Mufelmmi in icli^ion, arc Je js in fca- 
tiiie'., Rcntus, and niannei % thc\ for.u mill places a 
diihiitl hatcintd aiulaictsirv ssheu’' noted (oi ad- 
drds ID batgaining, lor irnn ite thrift, and conflatit at- 
tention tf> hiut, but pudtfs total igiioraiKi of ihur 
oripiii rhoiu’h it henjs probabl , that tlv y tain* firft 
with then IjKthrdi, tlu Jf^hans, to the boidnsof /*t 
wluu llic) l(diiHdin tinu topnUi a gaiiifiil and 
fecure octuoation m populous to\sii'>. i » ih< pcipc- 
tual wars, anl labo.io ivtxti^iioii , on the mo imams. 
As to the Mophit in the wclltin pau ol tin Indtin 
eitipifig, I havi le«n then book in ha! il, and am 
pct^tt^ldcd ih.it, id f the people cdhd Mah\^, tluv 
dtftiuid d (loni y// M « tiadiis and uiaiincis alit I till 
gUKofMuns MED. 


On the coni mm of ItiiUi, between the rivei / pf> 
fa, or Ihph , f, to the well, the mount mis rd Tup^r i 
and Cdiih’ifpt totlu'e.iP, .ind lltM h) i ti ih noith, 
we hiid n inv rae s ol wiM people, with inou oi lels 
of lh.it prilhii' leiocils, wIkIi mdneed their aiusl- 
tois to feeede hoin tin eivni/tei iiiha' Hint ol th 
pi iins ti'iei \ aih \ s* iii'le inofl .11 i k m iio/o?/ boi k , 
the are ea’tcfl Sac is, ( tufat, ( o/rs, Pu/iidas, Barha- 
yas, ami lu 11 1 iiown iss I uiop vs, ili )u,,li not all by 
then true nunes Imi luiiu i/o . piLnms, who ha e 
travelled lluongh then liaui is, hue lull' eleleiili((l 
thim to nie , and 1 have lound lealoiu fo beluviii', 
that lh<\ b'rang lioni tie old Ivdias flun, though 
fenn of duin \ (ti (oon inieiiuixid with ilk hill um- 
I'his fioni whole language Iscnis to have 

bc( n the. bail o* t lal now Ipo! en b) the Moguls, 


We come lj.iek to the htdiav IWiwih, andbafleiito 
thole* wlneh In te) fl e loiitli ceil of lutlun, 01 laprohane; 
for W K life It, as \v„ know fremthe language ,letteis, 
^teligion, aiul old inoruun lit', nl Us various inhabt* 
k'lts, waj ptopled h v oiid time, ol nicmoiy by the 

lltndu 
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Hindu race; and formerly, perhaps, extended much 
farther to the weft, and to' the fouth, fo as to include 
Lanca, or the cquinoftial point of the Indian aftro- 
nomers : nor can we rcafonably doubt, that the fame 
enterprifing family planted colonies in the other ifles 
of the fame ocean, from the Malay adixnpast which take 
their name from the mountain of Malaya, to the Mo^ 
laccas, or Mallicas, and probably far beyond them. 
Captain Forrest affured me, that he found the ifle 
of Bali (a great name in the hi (lortcal poems of India) 
chieliy peopled by Hindus, who wor'ihipped the fame 
idols which he had feen in this province; ahd that of 
Madhurd muft have been fo denominated, '• like the „ 
well-known territory in the weftern peninfula, by a 
nation who undcrltood San/trit. We need nd^be 
furprifed that M. D’Anville was unable to afiigli^a 
rcafon why the Jabadios, or I'avadwifa, of ProLEM%f 
was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifle of Bar- 
ley; but we mull admire the inquilitive fpirit and pa- 
tient labour of the Creeks and Rm ''ns, whom nothing 
ohfcrvablc fcenis to have efeape t!. Tava means 
in Sanferit ; and thotigh that word, or its regular de- 
rivative, be now applied folcly to Java, yet the great 
French geograplier adduces very llrong reafons for be- 
lieving, that the ancients applied it to Sumatra, In 
whatever way Ihc name of the laft-vnenlioned ifland 
may be written \i\' Europeans, it is clearly an Indian 
word, implying ahurcdance *y( excellence ; but we cannot 
help wondering, that neither the natives of it, nor the 
bell informed of our Pandils, know it by anv fqch ap- 
pellation; ci’peciaily as it flill e.vhibits viliiile traces 
of a primeval conneflion with India, From the very 
arcuratc and ihtercRing account of it, by a learned 
and ingenious nieinhcr of our own body, wedifoover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conje6lure, that 
multitudes of pure Sanferit words occur in the princi- 
pal dialeHs of the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, 
two pohtive rules concerning fureties and iniereji, ap- 

pear 
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pear to be taken, word for word, from the Indian legif- 
lators Na'red and Ha'rita; and, what ' is yet more 
obfcrvable, that the fyftcm of letters ufed by the 
people of Rejang and Lampun^ has the fame artificial 
order with the Devanagari ; but in every feries one 
letter is omitted, becaule it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofe iflanders. If Mr. Marsden has 
proved (as he firmly believes, and as we, from our 
knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that 
clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcerniblc 
in all the infular dialefls of the fouthern fcas from 
Madagajeax to the Philippines, and even to the remot- 
■ eft iilRnds lately difeovered, wc may infer from the fpe- 
cirae^i^' in his account of Sumatra, that the parent of 
thern^ all was no other than the SajiJcrit: and with 
, ^i^'obfervation, having nothing of confcquence to 
on the Chineje ifles, or on thofe of Japan, I leave 
^le fartheil eaflern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries now under tlie government of China, 
between the northern limits of and the exien- 
five domain of thofe ‘Tartars who arc ftiil indepen- 
dent. 

That the people of Potyid, or ‘Tibet, were Hindus, 
who engrafted the hcrelies of Buddha on their ohl 
mythological rcligionf wc know from the rcfearches of 
Cass? AN o, who long had refided among them; and 
whole difquifitions on their language and letters, their 
tenets, and forms ofworlhip, are inferted by Giorg; 

his curious but prolix compilation, which I have 
Wm the patience to read from the firfi to the laft of 
nine buntlred rugged pages. Their charaflcrs are ap- 
parently Indian; but their language has now the dif- 
advantage of being written with more letters than are 
ever pronounced; for, although it was anciently 
/crit, and polyfyllabick, it feems at prefent, from the 
influence of Cbine/e manners, to confift of monofylla- 
blcs, to form which, with fomc regard to grammatical 

derivation, 
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derivation, it has become neceffary to fuppreCs, in 
common difcourfe, many letters which we fee in their 
books; and thus we arc enabled to trace in their writ* 
ing, a number of Banfcrit words and phrafcs, which 
in their fpoken dialefci are quite undiftinguifliahle. 
The two engravings in Gioaci’s book, from ikeiches 
by a ^ibetian painter, exhibit a fyitem of Egyptian and 
Indian mythology; and a complete explanation of 
them would have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies^ which are always ridi- 
culous, and often grofsly erroneous. 

7'he Tartars having been wholly unlettered,, as they 
freely confel’s, before their converfion to the religion 
of Arabiut we cannot but fufpeti that the nativeiof 
Eighur^ Tancuty and Khatdy who had fy items of letteFii,,. 
and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, wer^,. 
not of the ’Tartarian, but of the Indian family; and 1 
apply the lame remark to the nation whom w'e call 
Bartnasy but who are known to the Pandits by the 
names of Bramach/nas, and feem to ba\e been the 
Bracbmani of Ptolemy : they were probably rambling 
Hindus, Avho, defeending from the northern parts of 
the caltern peninliila, carricti with them the letters 
now ufed in Ava, which arc no more than a round 
Ntigar'i derived from the Iquare characters, in which 
the Pali, or facred language, of Buddha’s priclls in 
that coutuiy, was anciently wiitieii; a language, by 
the way, very nearly allied to tiic Sanjerit, ifwc can 
depend on the teilimony of M. Dr :.a i.oucf rk; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and, iii general, 
a faithful importer of faQ«, is charged, bs' Cardanius, 
with having iniflaken the for the /’< 2 /Cp'Hters; 

and when, on his authoiity, I Ipoke of the <^2 writ- 
ing to a young chief of Aracan, who read v jih facility 
the books of the Barmas, heft'rrcelcdine withjKiIitc- 
nefs, and afiured me, that the Pali language was writ- 
ten by the piielts in a uiuth older charaUer. 


Let 
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Let us now retiiim teftWafd, to thfc fai#eft Jfiatkk 
dominions of arid rounding bn thfenortb- 

caft, , pafs direftly to the HyferbdNi^s, who, from all 
that can be learned of their old teli|ion and manners, 
appear like the Majagetat and fame other nations 
ufually confidered as ^aftarsi to iiave been really of 
the Gothick^ that is, of Hindu racei for I confident- 
ly affume, that the Gotb$ and Hindus had origiftalty the 
ikme language, gave die fame appellations to the ftars 
arid planets, adotecl the fame falfe deities, perfoVmed- 
the fame bjipody facrifices, and profefled the fame no- 
tions of reWards and punifliments after death. I would 
with M. Baillv, that the people of Finland 
yiG^Gothst merely becaufe they have the word Jhip in 
language, while the reft of it appears wholly dif*- 
any of the Gethick idioms. The publifliers 
the Lord’s prayer in many languages, reprefcnt the 
Finnijh and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hunga- 
rian as totally different from them ; but this mu ft be 
an ertor, if it be true that a Ruffian author has lately 
traced the Hungarian from its primitive feat, between 
the Cajpian and the Euxine, as far as itfelf; 

and fmee tbe//«»i were confcfledly 'Tartars^ we may 
conclude, that all the noi thorn languages, except the 
Gotbkk, had a Tartarian origin, like that univerfally 
.kreribed to the various branches of SclavoniaH. 

' On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, becaufe I 
"Could not hear of any original coropofiiions in it, I 
bah offer nothing decifivej but am convinced, from 
the bell information procurable in Bengal, that its bafis 
Was Perjian, of the fame Indian ftock with the 

; that it has been gradually changed fince 

the tim\- when Armenia ceafed to be a province of 
The letters in which it now appears, are allowed 
'.tib be comparatively modern; and though the learned 
hbditof of 'the trail, by Carpanius, on the literature 
Ava^ compares them with the Pa/# charailcrs, yet, 
‘1|[ they be not, as I Ihould rather imagine, derived 

from 
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from the Pink^vi', they ai-e probably an invention pf 
fome learned ’afrijwwww in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Moses, of|Xi&flr^|, than w^houi no man was. 
more able to eiuc^te the fubjeft, has inferted in his 
hiftorjcal work, a difquifitipn on the language of Ar- 
mania, from which we, migl^t colleQ; fome curious in- 
formation, if the prcfent occafiori required it; but to 
alt the races of men who inhabit the branches of C«»- 
ea/us, and the northern limits of I apply |he re-, 
mark, before announced generaH)V,th^t ferocious a,n4 
hardy tribes, who retire, for the fake of , liberty, to 
mounlainou.-i regions, and form by degrees ^ feparatc 
nation, muft allb form, in the end, a fepatatf Ian*, 
guage, by agreeing on new words to exprehj'piew: 
ideas; provided that the language vfhich they carifie4 
with them, was not fixed by writing, and iufficieri^ 
copious. The Armenian damfels are faid, by S raAa^ 
to have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs Anai- 
Tis, whom we know, from other authorities,, to , bp 
the Na'hi'd, or Venus, of the old Perfians ; and it is 
for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole empire of 
Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and among 
the idands, of we come again to the coall of the 
Meditei ranean ; an4 the principal nations of antiquity, 
who firtt demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians, who, though differing fomewhat in man- 
ners, and perhaps in dialetl, had an apparent affinity 
in religion, as well as in language. The Dorian, Ionian 
and Eolian families having emigrated from Europe, to 
which it is uniyerfally agreed that they fii (t palTed 
from Egypt, I can add nothing to what has. been ad- 
vanced concerning them in former difco&rfes; and 
no written monuments of old Phrygia 
I (hall only obferve, on the auihomy of the Greeks, 
that the grand objeff of myfterious worlliip in tha^ 
country, was the Mother of the Gods, or Mature peih 

fonilied, 
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foriified, as we fee her among the Indies in a thou- 
fand fonns, and under a thoufand She was 

called} in the Phrygian dialei^j Ma|' and reprefented 
in a car drawn by lions, with a drum in her hand, and 
a towered coronet on lier head. Her myllcrics (which 
feem to be alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folem- 
nized, at the autumnal equinox, in thefe provinces, 
where flic is named, in one of her charaQiers, Ma'j is 
adored in all of theinj-as the Great Mother; is figured 
fitting on a lipn, and appears in fome of her temples 
with a diaderh, or mitre of turrets. A drum is called 
dindima iioth in SanJcHt and Phrygian ; and the title 
of J^iymene fcenis rather derived from that word 
thj^from the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
'j^jMefus was manifeftly the fame goddcfs in the charac- 
^^pf produftive Nature: and the Astarte of the 
Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we now return) was, 
I doubt not, the fame in another form. I may, on the 
whole, alTurc you, that the learned works of Sfldem 
and Jablonski, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, 
would receive more illuftration from the little Sanjcrit 
book entitled Chand'i, than from all the fragments of 
oriental mythology that are difperfed in the whole 
compafs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature: 
We are told that the Phenicians, Mkc the Hindus, ador- 
ed the Sun, and afferted water to be the firft of created 
things: nor can we doubt that Syria, Samaria, and 
Phtnite, or the long ftrip of land on the ftiore of the 
Mediterranean, were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian flock, but were afterwards inhabited by 
that race, which, for the prefent, wc call Arabian: 
';In all three, the oldeft religion was the Ajfyrian, as it 
ealled by Seeden ; and the Samaritan letters appear 
td have been the fame at firft with thofe of Phenice; 
•■hdt 'the Syriack language, of which ample remains 
are 'prefer ved, and the Punick, of which we have a 
jci[cjif ,;fp*?cimen in Plautus, and on nionuments late- 
, brought to light, were indifputably of a Chaldakk 
irabiek origin. 


The 
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The feat 'oC the firft Phenicians having extended to 
Idume, with wmeh we began, we have now completed 
the circuit oi Ajt^i but we muft not pafs over in 
filence, a moft extraordinary people, who efcaped the 
attention (as Barrow obferyes more than once) of the 
diligent and inquifitivc H!krodotos: I mean the peo- 
ple of Judea^ whofe language deraonftrates their affi- 
nity with the Arabs; but whofe manners, literature, 
and hiftory, are wonderfully diftinguiflied from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the fe- 
vere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unibcial, obfti- 
nate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent; and 
dclcribes them as furioufly zealous in fuccouring 
their own countrymen, but implacably hoftile to other 
nations : yet, with all the fottilh perverfenefs, the 
pid arrogance, and tll»>hrutal atrocity, of their charadk;; 
ter, they had the peculiar merit among all races oP 
men under heaven, of preferving a rational and pure 
fyftcm of devotion, in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfeene rites, and a dark labyrinth of er- 
rors, produced by ignorance, and fupported by intc- 
refted fraud. Theological inquiries are no part of 
my prelent fubjefl; but I cannot refrain from adding, 
that the colleflion of tratls, which wc call, from their 
excellence, the Scriptures, contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true lublimity, more exquifitc 
beauty, purer morality, more important liiftory, and 
finer llrains both of jjoetry and eloquence, than could 
be collchled within the fame coinpafs, from al! other 
books that were ever compofed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts of which the Scriptures con- 
flit, are connefted by a chain of compofitions, which 
bear no refemblance, in form or ftylc, to any that can 
be produced from the ft ores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, 
or even Arabian, learning. The antiquity of ihofc 
compofitions no man doubts; and the unftrained ap- 
plication of them to events long fubfequent to their 
publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they were 
genuine predictions, and confequently infpired; buty, 
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if any thing be the abfolute exclufiv^ property of 
each individual, it is his beliefi anAJi'nope I (hould 
be one of the laft men living, w.bh could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own bel^ on the free minds 
, of others. I tnean only to affutn?,' what, I trutt, will 
be readily conceded, tlj^ , the hrft Hebrew hiftorian 
TOuft he entitled, merely as fuch, to an equal degree 
of credit^ in his account of all civil tranfaaions, with 
?iny other hiftorian of antiquity. How far that moft 
cornfirras the refult of our inqyiries 
Into the gi^ealogy of nations, I propofe to Ihow at 
pijt anniverfarj meeting; when, after an ap- 
;i^r' iii^b ;.to demonftration, in the ftrifl; method of the 
jO^^Malyfis, I (hall refume the whole argument con- 
j^iy and fynthetically ; and lhall then have condenf- 
':|n’feven difeourfes, a mafs^ evidence, which, if 
ir^fty'ihad not been my objeftT^naight have been ex- 
panded into feven large volumes, with no other trou- 
ble than that of holding the pen: but fto borrow a 
lurh jof expreflion from one of our poets) “ for what 
** I have produced, I claim only your indulgence; it 
is for what I have fupprefted that I am entitled to 
your thanks.” 


observations 
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OQShRWnONS OM THE 
I VII VRIfAVlS OF trii^GARROW HILLS, 

during a puhlh Deputation in the Ttars 1788 aid 1789 i 
JOHN ELIOr, 

I i\ the month of Septemhi, 1788, I was dc'putccl by 
Govfiiiment, to invflligate the duties colleflcd on 
tils' Gatrow Hills, whuh bound the noith callern Darts 
of Bengal, and, to LOiuilutc the good-will ot the 
people, who had hitlurto known no infercoiirfe tyith 
Eutopeans^ foine luaikt cloth \\as given me by Go- 
ve iimicnt to be didributcd to them. 

1’he mountaineers who inhabit diffeant pans of 
hlidy have liecn gcneiallv confidered 1 wages, equal-* 
1\ unwfluincd by law and moiahtj, and watchful to 
take every opportunity of commuting dcptcdations 
on the low country, pillaging the inhabitants, and <Je- 
ftiovuig their villages, whcncvci they could do fa 
witli impunity. At B( Icpote^ howivti, it iias been 
proved, that the hill-pcopk, by good ticatincnt and 
t ruouid^v ment, may be in a gicat degicc cn lU/cd, 
and rendered at lead peaceable and inoflenfive, if not 
Idviceable. Mv oblcivalion of thcthaiadcr and the 
conduS of the Caitom^ has induced me to believe the 
fame good conitqutnccs ma\ be expected from en* 
conraging them, but I propolc to u late in plain lan- 
guage, what I cxiicrienccd on my viht to them, and 
leave otheis to foiin tluir own jiiclgnunt, and, as I 
am the firfl European who h w tiavf lied among them, 
I fliall alfo add a few obkrvations on the country, 
and on what attracted my nonce as being in any re- 
Ipcfl peculiar. ^ 

VoL, III. r: On 
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On drawing near the hills, you have beautiful 
fight of three ranges of mountains, one above 

another; but, onnearerapproach,tl^y vanini, except 
the Ganajfers, the lower range, in abearance infigni- 
ficiuitly fraall. The verdure ahd ric^ land, however, 
fully recompenfe the lofsf and, turn your eye which 
yvay you will, you fee fdmething to cheer the mind, 
j^d raife the fancy, in |he numerous fmall villages 
round about, proteftedTfom the heat by a variety ol 
Irces interfperfed. ,,, ■ 

The firf^pafs I went to was Ghojegong, fituated on 
the welli;fide of the Natienvtr. Here a great num- 
ber Garrotos refide at the foot of the pafs in three 
villages, Ghofegong, Ghonie, and Borack. The head 
nei^le of the villages are called Booneahst a name ufed 
^pihe bead Rajas in Bengal, when the king rchded at 
Wour. Whence they derived this name I could not 
learn; and many other things, which might lead to 
difcovcrics, efcaped my knowledge from the want of a 
good interpreter. 

OoDAssEY Booneau is lookcd on as the head man 
of this pafs at prefent, having moll influence with his 
left; but the rightful chief is Momee, a woman; and 
her power being, by eftablifhedufage, transfcrrablc by 
marriage to her huiband, be ought, in confequcnce, to 
prefide; but, from his being a young and filly man, 
the chieffliip is ufurped by Oodassev, and his ufur- 
panon is fubmitted to by Momee and her bulband. 
OopAssEY, however, is by no means a violent or artful 
fpah. Hois far from pofleffing a baddifpofition; is a 
tiaihl man; and, by all accounts, takes great pains to do 
Ji^mce, and keep up unanimity with his people. 

The village of Ghofegong is furrounded by a little jun- 
gle.' On pairing it, the village is opened to your 
t, confiding of Cbaungs, or houfes, from about thir- 
Po 150 feet long, and tMcntv or forty broad. 

2 ' , Tbfe 
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' The are called, by the villagers, and up- 

per hill people* Ceunth Garrows ; though they theift- 
felves, if you alfe them of what call they arc, will aft*, 
fwer, Garrows, and not give themfelves any appellation' 
of caftj though there are many cafts of Garrswj, but’ 
with what differences I had not time to afeertain. 

The foil is of a fine black earth, here and therfe 
intermixed with fpots of red earth: its richnefs'is 
plainly feen from the quicknefs of vegetation. The 
rice is in many places equal to the Benares long rice. 
The muftard-feed is twice as big as any produced in 
the pergunnahs of where I have been j and the 

oil it produces is as fuperior to, as the fizc bf its 
grain is greater than, any other. The hemp is equal- 
ly good ; bur, as to its fuperiority to what may be p1[:b4 
duced in other pergunnahs, I am unable to fpeak wim;;,, 
certainty: as far as I can judge from my own obferv-'*' 
ation, the fort brought to the Calcutta market, is not 
'equal to what is produced on the borders of the hills. 
The pafturc for cattle may be claffed next in qualitj*^ 
to that of Plajfy plain; and this I infer from its being 
generally known, that the Sheerpoorznd Sufung ^hcc is 
nearly as good as that made at Plajfy. 

There are rivers at the fcveral paffes. Thofe of 
note arc the Natie, Mahareejes, Summajerry, and Met- 
hadeo. On the weft fide of the Natie is Gbojegong^ and 
on the eaft the Suffoor pafs. Ahrahamabad, or Bygom- 
harry, is on the call fide of the Mahareefee; jiughur, on 
the eaft of Summajerry; and Burradowarrab, on the 
weft of Mahadeo. Thcfe rivers are all of afandy 
and gravelly bottom, with much limeftone and iron. 
The Mahadeo has abundance of coals, the oil of which 
is efteeraed in the hills as a medicine for the cure 
of cutaneous difordefs; and is reputed to have been 
firft difeovered to the hill people and villagers by it 
Fakeer. The mode of extratting the oil is fimple: 

C A quan- 
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A quantity, of coals are put into an earthcrh pot, the 
mouth of which is flopped with long gwiifs, by way of 
ftrainer. This pot is put into a large deep pan, per- 
forated at the bottom, fo as to adpait of the neck of 
the, pot being put through it; the pan is fupported 
iipon, bricks, to prevent the ncpk of the pot from 
'jtpuching the ground, and alfo that a veffel may be 
! placed under the ftrainer, as a refervoir for receiving 
, thcr oil as it drops. The pan is filled with dry cow- 
.^ung, which is ufed as fuel, and exiratts the oil in 
the courfe of an hour. 

" Tfajprje'are but few forts of^fh in thefe rivers: turtle 
ate Ills' he had in great numbers, and are always confe- 
erawl by facrificc before they arc eaten. The hill 
"P^^le are, however, fully recompenfed for the lofs ol 
JlwSh in the rivers, by the great abundance they get from 
neighbouring lakes. 

A Gamut} is a flout, well-fhapcd man; hardy, andf 
. able to do much work; of a furly look; flat, Cdfrt*' 
like nofe; fmalleyes, generally blue, or brown; fore- 
liead wrinkled; and overhanging eye-brow ; with large 
iflouth, thick lips, and face round and fliort: their 
colour is of a light or deep brown. Their drefs con- 
. fills of a brown girdle, about three inches broad, 
having in the center a blue ftripe; it goes round the 
waift, is pafted between the thighs, and is faftened be- 
hind, leaving one end, or flap, hanging down before, 
about eight inches : fometimes it is ornamented with 
brafs-plates; with rows of ivory, or a white ftone, 
.'i&aped likq., bits of tobacco-pipes, about half an inch 
'long; the brafs-plate is made to rcfemble a button, 
•tot an apothecary’s weight, but more indented: feme 
h^tve it ornamented with little bits of brafs, lhaped 
fike a bell. Some wear an ornament on their head, 
abo ut^ ree or five inches broad, decorated in the 
l^nner as the flap, ferving to keep their hair 
i off 
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off the facfe^ which gives them a wildj fierce appear- 
ance. Some'" tie their hair on the crown, in a loofc 
carelefs manner, while others crop it clofe. The 
Booneabs^ or chiefs, wear a filk turban: to the girdle 
they affix a bag, containing their money and pauns; 
andalfo a net, for holding the utcnfils with which they 
light their pipe, hung near to it by a chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures I ever beheld^, 
Ihort and Iquat in their ftature, with mafculine facesj; 
in the features of which they differ little from the 
men. I'heir drefs confifts of a dirty red ctotb^ 
ftriped with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad, 
which encircles the waift, and covers about three* 
fourths of the thigh. It never reaches to the knee, 
and being but juft long enough to tie above on jthe ‘ 
left fide, part ot the left thigh, when they walk, is 
pofed. On their necks they have a firing of the 
iiaments above deferibed, rcfembling tobacco-pipes, 
twifted thirty or forty times round, but negligently, 
without any attention to regularity : their breafts are 
expofed to view, their only clothing being the girdle 
abovementioned: to their cars arc affixed numbers of 
brafs rings, increafing in diameter from three to fix 
inches: 1 have fecn thirty of thole rings in each car: 
a flit is made in the lobes of the car, which iucreafes 
from the weight of the rings, and in time will admit 
the large number ftated. This weight is, however^ 
partly fupported by a firing, which paffes over thfeir 
heads. A tape, three inches broad, tics their hair, fo 
as to keep it back from their foreheads, though general- 
ly it is lied with a firing on the crown of the head. 
The wives of the Boomabs cover their heads with a 
piece of coarfe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches 
broad, and two feet long, the end of which, with 
their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their 
backs. The women work as. well as the men, and 
I have feen them carry as great burthens. Iheir 

hands. 
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hands, even thofc oF the wives of the heap 

evident marks of their laborious occupistions. 

Thefe people eat all manner of < food, even dogs, 
frogs, fiiakes, and the blood of all animals. The lall 
baked over a flow fire, in hodlow green bambftos, 
'iill it becomes of a nafty dirty green colour. They 
iiiare fond of drinking to an excels. Liquor is put into 
Inouth of infants, almoft as loon as they are able 
l^-^irallow. They have various forts of fpirit-s, but 
.^kt..moflIy drank is extrafted from rice, foaked m 
for- three or four days before ufe. Their cook* 
jBry . is ihort, as they only juft heat their provifions ; 
exe^ifing rice and guts, the firft of which is well boil- 
,ed,f|ind the other Hewed till they are black. In- 
excepting thefe, their animal food is eaten aL 
:ii^ft raw. 

In times of fcarcity, many of the hill people fubfill 
on the Kei>ul, which in growth is laid to be like the 
Palmira i and the interior part of the trunk, when 
pounded and fteeped in water, is an article of food, 
infomuch as to be the common means of fuftenance 
dtiring a fcarcity of grain. When boiled, it is of a 
gelatinous fubftance, and taftes, when frelh, like a fu- 
gar-cane ; thofe who can afford it, mix rice with it. 
They alfo fublift on the Kutchu, a fort o^yam, found 
in great plenty about the hills. I faw-l^jnce forts, 
though I could not learn they had any fep^me name. 
CJne has a number of buds on it, is laid to be a cool- 
ing medicine, and is eaten boiled or baked. Some 
^f. them 1 brought with me from the hills, and being 
<?broiled in the bafket ufed in bringing them from the 
" hills, I ctit off.ihe rotten part, which I found fo be of 
pq detriment to their growth, although out of the 
ground. At Dacca I gave them to Mr. Richarb 
J-OHNSON, who,. I underlland, delivered them to Colo- 
pcl ICvD, the I'upcrintcndant of the Company’s botar 
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nical garden, where, I hear, they have produced a 
very handfoiiie floWcr. This plant was cultivated'by 
the Garrews, nearly in the fame manner as we do por 
tatocs in England; a bud being broken off to befown 
for a plant. The (jtfrroiGJ fay it yields, after it is dug 
out of the ground, and laid by for theenfuing feafoa; 
of cultivation, (commencing immediately on the break* . 
ing up of the rains,) from three to ten buds. Another .’ 
fort of Kutthu grows at the tops of the hills, and 'is, '• 
found by its fprout, which twifts itfeif round this 
trunk and branches of trees, I haVe feen the fprout 
from ten to twenty feet high: the leaVfes have three 
fegments, like a vine leaf, but more pointed; of deep 
green, and very fmali. The root is found froma foot 
to two feet and a half below the ground, is in Qi^pc 
tapering, of a reddifh colour, and in l^gth fromifive 
inches to a foot and a half: it is eaten roalled. The 
other fpecies grows in the fame manner, but is 
dirty yellow colour. 


The houfes of thefe Garrows, called Chaungs, are 
raifed on piles, about three or four feet from „the 
ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length; and in 
breadth from ten to forty; and are roofed with thatch. 
’J'he props of the Cbaung confift of large Jaul timbers: 
in the center there are eight, and on the lides from 
eight to thirty : over thefe arc placed, horizontally, 
large timbers, for a fupport to the roof, and tied fail, 
fometinies with Itrings; but llring is rarely ufed for 
this purpofe; the tying-work being moftly done with 
flips of grafs or cane. The roof is neatly executed, 
and with as much regularity as any of our Bungalow 
thatches. When I fay this, however, 1 fpeak of the 
Chaungs of the Boeneabs: I went in y | ii |lcw of the 
Chaungs of the lower clafs. The roof eSmifts of mats 
and ftron'g grafs. The lides of the houle are made, > 
from the Iroall hollow bamboos, cut .open, flatted, apd" 


woven as the common mats are. T^^floorisi 
ill the fame manner, but of a ItrongeliPpboo, 
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Chaung cotififts of two apartments; one Ooored, and 
railed on piles, as defcribed; and the other without a 
floor at one end, for their cattle: at the other end is 
an open platform, where the women fit, and work. On 
0ne fide alib is a fmall raifcd platform, ufually about 
■iixfcet fquare, iuclofcd at the fidcs, and open above: 
Isere the children play. In the center of the Chaung 
^ithey icook their vicluals, a fpace of about five feet 
jj^uare being covered wiihcaiih: on one fide a little 
is made in the floor, for the convenience of 
women on tei tain occafions, which creates much 
l^ith iwndes^diei r Champ. I ndeed, a great part of their 
idirttks,thro\i*n under ilie Chaung; and the only fcaven- 
gers||f' faw, were their hogs; but, luckily foi them, 
thej^ave plenty of tliofc animals. 

cover tiicir wearing apparel, of the fame fort 
^%s thole which infeft beds in Kngland. During rny 
journey along the hills, I fuH’crcd very much fiom 

them. 

The difppfition of a Garro'va could not be accurate- 
ly known in the fhort time I had toobferveit; yet my 
intercourfe with them, ^^hich was of the moll open 
nature, will, I think, allow me to fay fomething ofit. 

Their furly looks fecra to indicate ill temper; but 
(his is far froim being the cafe, as they are of a mild 
^difppfition. They arc, moreover, honeft in their 
dpaiings, and fure to pei form what they promife. 
it^Hguor, they are inciry to the highelt pitch: 
i^'^j^\votnent and children, will dance till they 
ftand. Their manner of dancing is as fol- 
-twei|itt|6r thirty men of a vow ftanding behind 
amptb^liold each other by the fides of their 
then go round in a circle, hopping on one 
tben.on the other, finging and keeping time with 
is animating, though harfh and in- 
harmonious. 
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harmonious, confining chiefly of tomtoms and brafii 
pans; the fir ft generally beaten by the old people, and 
the laft by the children. The women dance in rows, 
and hop in the faiifte manner, but hold their hands out, 
lowering one hand| and raifing the other, at the fame 
time, as the mufic beats, and occafionally turning 
round with great rapidity. The men alfo exhibit mi- 
litary exerciles with the Avord and Ihield, which they 
life with grace, and great activity. Their dancing at 
their feltivals lafts two or three days, during which time 
they drink and feaft to an excefs, infomuch that it re- 
quires a day or two afterwards to make them perfeS- 
ly fober again; yet, during this lit of feftivity and 
drunkennefs, they never quarrel. 

Marriage is in general fettled amongft the parties 
themfelves, though foinctimes by their parents, if it 
has been fettled by the parties themfelves, and the; 
parents of either rcfiile their alTcnt, the friends of the 
oppolite party, and even others unconncQed, go, and,' 
by force, compel the difl'enters to comply; it being a 
rule among the Garrows, to alfift thofe that want their 
help on thele occafions, let the difparity of age or 
rank be ever fo great. If the parents do not accede 
to the wifli of their child, they arc well beaten till they 
acquiefee in the marriage, which being done, a day is 
fixed for the fcttlcmcnt of the contrail, or rather fora 
complimentary vilii from the bride to the bridegroom, 
to fettle the day of marriage, and the articles of which 
the feaft ftiall confift, as well as the company to be in- 
vited; and they then make merry for the night. The 
invitations on thefe occafions are made by the head 
man of a Chaung fending a paun to the inhabitants of 
another Chautig, as they cannot invite one out of a 
Chaung without the reft; the man who carries, the 
paun Itates the purpofc for which it is fent; and the 
next day an anfwer is made, if the invitation be ac- 
cepted, but not otherwife, as they never wilh to g<ve 
a verbal refufal; and, therefore, if nobody returns 
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the next day, the invitation is underHopd to be ie« 
fufed. 

On the nuptial day, the parties in\ ited go to the 
bride’s houfe, it being the cuftom alnong the Garrows 
for the biide to Ktch the budcgroom. When the v me, 
^c. are ready, and all the company airivtd, thc) be- 
gin bngtng and dancing, and now and then takt a 
merry cup, while a party of tin womtn cairy the 
bride to the riser, waflihei, ami, on then utninhome, 
drefa her out in hei bell ornaments , this tomplettd, 
it is notihed to the company , and the miilic ccales 
tl»n a parts t. ke up the wine, piosihons, drums, 
pans, and a rock and hen, and cany them to the 
bridegi oom’s hunk in piocellion, the cock and lun 
being rained by the piicll, aftci whish, thc bride fol 
lows, with a pait) ol women, walking in Uic renter 
till fce aruvts at the bridigiuom s houlc, wluieflit* 
and her paity lent themkhis in ono cmnci ol thc 
Chaungt near the (loot, the uinaining \ihtois tligs 
proceed to thc bridtgiooin s bouk, and tJu nun kt 
at the fuithei endol the looin, oppolitc to (Ik women: 
the men then again begin' lingmg anddantuig, the 
bfidi groom is ralltd loj , but, as he ictiicstoaiiothii 
Cbaungt fomc fcaich is made lor him, as jf he weic 
inifling, and, as loon as th(\ lind him, tlu) gne a 
iliout thc\ llun cany bun to thc incr, walh him, k- 
tmn, and dicls him m his wai dicis, which dune, thc 
women caiiy the bride to hi r own Chaufgi whcie Ihe 
is put in the ttiiiei , md notice ot this being biought 
to thevifitois at the bridcgioom s bouk, they take up 
the wine, and pupate to go with thc budcgroom, 
when hisTathcr, inothti, andlamil), ciy and howl m 
the moft mmeniable mannci, and fomc lorcc is iifcd to 
feparatc him from them. At lall they depart, tlie 
biidc’s father leading the wav, and the company fol- 
lowing one bv oni, the budcgiooin m thc centci. 
On entering thc bndc s Cheungs they make a gtncial 

fliout. 
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fiiout, and place the bridegroom on the bride’s right 
hand, and then, fing and dance for a time, till the 
prieft proclaiming Tilence, all is quiet; and he goes 
before the bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and 
afles fonie queftions, to which the whole party anfwer 
Nummahy or good*: this continues a few minutes, after 
which, the cock and hen being brought, the prieft 
takes hold of them by the wings, and holds them up to 
the company, alking them foine quelHons, to whick 
they again reply Nummak: fome grain is then brought, 
and thrown before the cock and hen, who being em- 
ployed in picking it, the prielt takes this opportanky 
to llrike them on the head with a Hick, to appearance 
dead; and the whole company, after obferving them a 
few fecond.s, call out as before: a knife being then 
brought, the pricH cuts the anus of the cock, and 
draws out the guts; and the company repeat 
after which he performs the fame operation on the hen 5,) 
and the company give a fhout, and again call out Num* 
‘»mh. They look on this part of the ceremony as very 
ominous; for fhould any blood he fpilt by the firll 
blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out with 
the guts, it would be coiilidercd as an unlucky marri- 
age. The ceremony being over, the bride and bride- 
groom, drinking, prefent the bowl to the company, 
and then they all fcall, and make merry. 

I difeovered thefc circumftances of the marriage 
ceremony of the Garrows, from being prefent at the 
marriage of Lunoree, youngeft daughter of the chief 
OoDAssKY, feven years of age, and Buglun, twenty- 
three years old, the Ton of a common Garrew: and I 
may here obferve, that this marriage, difproportionatc 
as to age and rank, is a very happy one for Buclun’, 
as he will fuccced to the Booneubjbip andeHats; for 
among all the Garrews, the youngoit daughter is al- 
ways 

^ I suspect the word to be Nam:ih, or %ahitation and revereijee. J, 
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vays heircfsj and if there be any other children who 
were born before her, they would get nothing on the 
death of the Booneah. What is more ftrange, if Buc- 
*.UN were to die, Lungree would marry one of his 
brotliers; and if all his brothers wei*e dead, (he would 
then marry the father: and if the father afterwards 
Ihould prove too old, flie would put him afide, and 
take any one elfe whom flic might chufe. 

'i. The dead are kept for four days; burnt on a pile of 
wood in «t Dingy, or fmall boat, placed on the top of 
i!be! pile ; artd the alhes are put into a hole, dug e.xaftly 
wheiOjthe 6re was, covered with a fmall thatch build- 
ing, tpnd furrounded with a railing. A lamp is burnt 
witidn the building every night, for the fpace of a 
meihth or more. The wearing apparel of the dcceafcd 
. *|!i*'hung on poles, fixed at each corner of the railing, 
^hich, after a certain time, (from fix weeks to two 
months,) are broken, and then allowed to hang down- 
wards till they fall to pieces. They burn their dead, 
within fix or eight yards of their Chatings, and the ce- 
remony is performed exaflly at twelve o’clock at night; 
the pile is lighted by the nearell relation : after this 
they feaft, make merry, tlaiice and fing, and get drunk. 
This is, however, the ceremony to a common Corrow, 
If u be perfon of rank, the pile is decorated with 
cloth and lowers, and a bullock facrificed on the oc- 
cafion, and the head of the bullock is alfo burnt with 
4he corpse. I f it h an upper bill Booneab, of common 
rank, the bead ol cue of his flaves would be cut off, 
and burnt with him. And if it happen to be one of the 
fiiil rank Bomeahs, ■ large body of hisilaves fally out 
tyf ibd hills, and feize a Hindu, whofc head they cut 
of, Bnd'tburti with their chief. I'hc railed graves of 
are decorated with images of animals placed 
the graves, and the railing is often ornamented 
frefh flowcr.s. 


Their 
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Their religion appears to approximate to that of 
the Hindus: they worfliip Mahade'va: &nd at Baufi- 
Jaun, a pafs in the hills, they worfhip the fun and 
moon. To afcertain which of the two they are to 
worfhip upon any particular occafion, their prieft takes 
a cup of water, and feme wheat: firft calling the name 
of the fun, he drops a grain into the water; if it finks, 
they arc then to worfhip the fun; fhould it not fink, 
they then would drop another grain in the name of the 
moon, and fo on till one of the grains fink. All reli* 
gious ceremonies are preceded by a facrifice to their 
god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog : in cafes of iU- 
nefs, they offer up a facrifice in proportion to the fup- 
pofed fatality of the diltenjper with which they are 
afflifled; as they imagine medicine will have noeffi;£f, 
unlcfs the deity interfere in their favour, and thatia, 
facrifice is requifitc to procure fuch interpofition. 

isf 

The facrifice is made before an altar conflrufted as 
. f'dlows: two bamboos are creeled, flrip])ed of all their 
branches and leaves, except at the extremity of the 
main ftein, which is left: a flick is fixed near the top 
of each, to whjch is tied, at each end, a double firing, 
reaching to two fide bamboos, about two feet out of 
the ground, with the tops fplit, fo as to make a kind 
of crown : between the firings are placed bits of flicks 
of about a foot in height, at the diflance of a foot 
from each other, or more, in proportion to the height 
of the bamboos. The crofs flicks thus form a fquare 
with the perpendicular firings; and in every other 
fquarc, crofs firings arc tied, beginning with the top 
fquarc : round the bamboos a fpacc of fix or eight feet 
fquare is cleared, and covered with red earth; and in 
front, at the diflance of about fix or more feet, a 
fquarc of two feet is cleared, in the center of which a 
fmall pit is dug, and fpread over with red earth: at 
fome diflance from the altar, on the fide nearefl the,, 
hills, two fplit bamboos are bent into an arch, with 
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the ends in the ground, fo as to form a covering; un- 
der this a fmali mound is raifed, and a little thatched 
building erefted over it, open at the ftdes, under which 
fome boiled rice is placed. When thus much is pre- 
pared, the prieft approaches the little pit, and the 
people affemblcd ftand behind him. He then mutters 
ibraething to himfelf; when the animal intended to 
be facriticed is brought, and the head cut off by the 
'prieft over the pit, fome holding the head by a rope, 

, twid others the hotly; if the head is not taken oif at 
, oneblowj it is reckoned unlucky. The blood is col- 
tei^Cd in a pan, carried to the covered arch, with the 
bead O'f ^be animal, and put by the fide of the mound. 
A' lighted lump is then brpught, and put near the ani- 
nta|ls head, when the whole company bow to the 
ground, and a white cloth is drawn over the arch, it 
lining fuppofed their god will then come, and take 
s>Avhat he wants: a fire is alfo kept burning during tlic 
ceremony between the altar and arch. An hour after, 
the covering is taken off, the provifions therein placad, 
with the animal, are dreffed for the company, and they 
make merry. 

« 

When a large animal is to be facrificcd, two ftaves 
are put by the fide of the pit, fo as to place the animal’s 
neck between them: a bamboo is tied under his neck 
to the Haves, to prevent his head from falling to the 
ground: he is then ftretched out by ropes fixed to his 
legs, and his head is fevered by the ftrongeft man 
amongft them. 

Their mode of fwearing dXGhoJegong is very folemn: 
the oath is taken upon a Itonc, which they firft falute; 
ihcH, «/iih their hands joined, and uplifted, their eyes 
fixed to the hills, they call on Mahade'va 
in the ml>ft folemn manner, telling him to witnefs what 
they declare, and that he knows whether they fpeak 
true or falfe. They then again touch the ftone with 
' ' all 
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all the appearance of the utmoft: fear, and bow their 
heads to it, calling again upon Mahade'va. They 
alfo, duruig their relation, look ftcdfaftly to the hills, 
and keep their right hand on the ftone. When the 
firft perfon fwore before me, the awe and reverence 
with which the man fwore, forcibly (truck me; my 
Moherrir could hardly write, fo much was he affeded 
by the folcmnity. In fome of the hills they put a ti- 
ger’s bone between their teeth, before they relate the 
fubjeft to be depofed: others take ^rth in their hand; 
and, on fome occalions, they fwcar with their weapons 
in their hands. I underitand their general belief to 
be, that their god refides in the hills; and, though 
this belief may feem inconllftcnt with an awful idea of 
the divinity, thefe people appeared to Hand in the ht- 
raoft awe of their deity, from their fear of his punilhs*- 
ing them for any mifeonduft in their frequent cxcur- 
iions to the hills. 

Their punifhments confift moftly in fines. TheJSffs- 
decide on all complaints, except adultery, mur- 
der, and robbery, which are tried by a general affem- 
bly of the neighbouring chiefs, and arc puniflied with 
inftant death- As the money coileclcd by fines was 
appropriated to feafting and drunkennefs, 1 wifiicd to 
fee if I could induce them to give over this mode of 
punifhing; but they told me plainly, they would not 
allow me to interfere; yet, as 1 had been very kind to 
them, when a man was to be puniflied with death, they 
would let me know. 

When any thing particular is to be fettled, they 
• all afferable in their war-drefs, which confitts of a 
blue cloth, (covering part of the back, and tied at the 
bread, where the four corners arc made to meet,) a 
ihield, and a fword; they fit in a circle, the fword be- 
ing fixed in the ground before them. Their refolu* 
tions are put into immediate execution, if they relate to 

war; 
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war; if to other matters* they feaft, fing, dance, aird 
get drunk. 

Their chiefs debate the fubjedof deliberation; and 
their wives, on thefe occafioiis, have as much autho- 
rity as the chiefs. This I had an opportunity of fee- 
ing, when I fettled the revenue they had to pay, hav- 
: ing told them, they would be well protetled from any 
oppreffion while under me; and that no more fliould 
be taken from them, than was finally fettled. Some of 
,il^e. chiefs wiflied to pay an adequate fum, when 
wife to the principal chief, rofe, and fpokc, 
for^iibinc minutes, after which fhe afked me if 1 de- 
t{||flE*id the truth to them, and on my replying in the 
ajprmativc, they agreed to the revenue I demanded. 

' wife of another chief, then came to me, and 

f;told me, I had heard what fhe fuffered from the op- 
preflion of the Zemindars^ and begged, with tears iti 
her eyes, that I would get juflice done to her. I 
made a particular enquiry into her complaint, and 
"ll^he Darogab of the pafs reftore her cattle: and.' 
ich confidence had they at laft in me, that they ' 
ted I would make a fail divifion of their lands, 
they wouljl^igg-^cr fuffer the 'Zemindar ox his peo- 
ple to do. 


Their mode of ^-lfcttling their proportions of pay- 
ments, &c. is by flicks: each of the inferior Gar-^ 
tewt places as many flicks in a pan as he can give of 
the article required : the whole are then counted, and 
the deficiencies made up by the Booneahs. All their 
<U:count$ alfo are kept by flicks, as well as their agree- 
meots. 

1 hay^lbfore faid, on occafions ofillnefs, a facri- 
. Ie;. made to the deity. I endeavoured to fmd out 
medicines they ufe, but I cannot fay I have 
fuccefsful in this material point ; 1 imagine, 

however, 
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howevef, they muft have fonie valuable plants, from 
the many great cures that appear to have been elFeft- 
ed in wounds. The neem leaf feems to be much ufed 
in inflammations, and blue vitriol is applied to frclh 
wounds: this laft medicine appears to have been in- 
troduced by the natives of BengaU Charms and fpells 
are common among the Garrows. The tiger’s nofe, 
llrung round a woman’s neck, is confidered as a great 
prefervative in child-birth j they aver it keeps off 
giddinefs, and other diforders confequent on this, 
event. A woman, for nearly a month before her lime, 
is not permitted to ftir out of \\tx Chaung: fix days 
after delivery, (he and her child arc carried to the 
river, and bathed. 

The fl<in of the fnakc, called the Burrawer, is 
elleemed a cure for external pains, when applied to 
the parts affefted. 

Inoculation is common among the Garrows ; but this 
appears to have been only of late years, and was in- 
troduced among them by Joynarain, Zemindar of 
Sbeerpottr, through the interference and recommenda- 
tion of fomc of the hill traders, who having been in 
the hills at a time when the Garrows were afflicted 
with this fatal difordcr, and dying without being able 
to affift themfelves, perfuaded the chiefs to fend a de- 
putation to the Zemindar, and he fent them his family 
doQor, who is reprefented to have been very capable, 
and, by his Ikill, introduced inoculation among the 
Garrows; and this induced them to provide thcmlelves 
yearly with an inoculator, whom they reward in the 
moft liberal manner, and take as much care of, while 
he refides among them, as if he were their father. 
The inoculator is obliged to obtain from the Zemindar, 
a funnud, permitting him to go into the hills, and for 
which he pays a very bandfome fee,; but the ZrwJfw- 

Vou III. D d&r 
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is very cautious whom he permits to go into the 
hills to officiate on thefe occafions. 

Among the Garrows, a madnefs exifts, which they 
call transformation into a tiger, from the perfon who 
is afflifted with this malady walking about like that 
animal, fliunningall fociety. It is faid, that, on their 
being fiVft feized with this complaint, they tear their 
hair, and rings from their ears, with fiich force as to 
break the lobe. It is fuppofed to be occalioned by a 
medicine applied to the forehead; but I endeavoured 
to procure fome of the medicine thus ufed, without 
I imagine it rather to be created by frequent 
intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courfe of 
a week or a fortnight: during the time the perfon is 
in this ftate, it is with the utmoft difficulty he is made 
t6 eat or drink. I queftioned a man, who had thus 
been affiifted, as to the manner of his being feized, 
and he told me he only felt a giddinefs without any 
pain, and that afterwards he did not know what hap:;^ 
pened to him. 

The language of the Garrows is a little mixed with 
the Bengali: a few words of it 1 annex. 1 had made 
a tolerajt^ collefction for a vocabulary, but unfortu- 
nately it, by one of my boats finking in the 

Berhampootef. 


drink, 

ring, bo. 

eat. 

cha,fuch. 

bathe, 

ha, boo, ah 

walh, 

fujfuck. 

fight, 

den,juck. 

wound, 

ina,juck. 


come, 
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come, 

call, 

flcep, 

run, 

bring, 

fit, 

a man, 

a woman, 

a child, 

head, 

face, 

nofe, 

mouth, 

eye, 

ear, 

hair, 

hand, 

finger, 

back, 

foot, 

fire, 

water, 

houfe, 

tree, 

rice, 

cotton, 

hog, 

ccw, 

D 


ra,ba,ruck. 

ree. 

gum,ma. 

fec,fuck. 

ca,tatl,juck« 

rap, pa. 

a,jen,juck^ 

mun,die. 

mcc,che,da,rung. 

dooee. 

fee, kook, 

moojkam. 

ging- 

chu,chul. 

mok,roon. 

ner,chil. 

kc, nil. 

jauck. 

jauckjfec. 

bick,ma. 

ja, chuck. 

waul. 

chee. 

nuck, 

bcr. 

my, run* 
caulc. 
wauck. 
ma,{hu. 


wint 
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wine. 

pa,ta,ka. 

fait. 

foom. 

cloth. 

ba,ra 

dog. 

aa, chuck. 

plenty. 

gun,mauck. 

good. 

num,mab. 

fw^rd. 

dig,rcc. 

Ihield, 

too, pee. 

grafs. 

cau,pun. 


/ At the foot of the hills refide a caft of people called 
llajins; their cuftoms nearly refemblc the Garrows: in 
religious matters they partake more of the Hindus, as 
they will not kill a cow. Their habitations are built 
like the houfes of the ryotts in general, but are better^ 
made, inclofed with a court-yard, kept remarkably- 
neat and clean; the railing made of bamboos fplit, 
flatted, and joined together. 'I'he ftreets of their vil- 
lat^es equal the neainefs of their houfes. The men 
are of a dark comple.xion, well made, andftout: their 
face nearly refemblcs the Garrow, though rather of a 
milder look: their drefs is the fame as that of the 
head peafaius in Bengal, conMing oi' ^Dootee, Egpau- 
tah, AaA. Pugree, or waift-cloth, mantle, andturband. 

The women are remarkably neat and clean: their 
drefs confifts of one cloth, made to go near twice 
round the body,’ and to hang in folds down to the 
ankle, covers their brealls, and paffes under their 
arms, and the ends are lucked in as the waift-cloth 
of the natives of Bengal: their hair is lied on the 
crown; and they have car-rings in the fame manner as 
fethe Gamw women, but no neck ornament. 


This 
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This is the fum of the obfervations which my fliort 
Hay with the inhabitams of the Garrova Hills enabled 
me to make on their manners and cuftoms. I have 
written feparatcly, an account of my journey at the 
foot of the hills to the different palfes where their 
trade is carried on, fiom which fome further inform* 
ation may be derived of their condua and charaQer: 
but I am coiifcious that my remarks deferibe them 
but imperfcttly; and found my only hope of their 
proving acceptable, on the people to whom they re- 
late having hitherto been wholly uh'noticed: they 
may alfo perhaps lead to more accurate inquiries here- 
after. 


TO 
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Dfar Sir, 

I Now ha\o the plcafuic to incloie 
a copy, written with a ftylus on h\c palm) ia“lca\ c 
of the engiaving on coppci-platcs ])reitt\cd in ili'" 
great Pagoda of Con^evarpm. I he languagf is tht Dt 
vavan}, and the chaiatk', Devpn gci}i J wc' pulons 
only at this plaec can u id ami ( xj oiind them 1 Ik v 
contain an at count ol the cliM^on of lands, 6ct. in 
this toijnii\. Thus ha\t I iakt n tlu lib<it\ to trni- 
blc ) oil w ith mattti N\huhniJ>, or nia\ not, pio\e 
of confccuuncc th(\ who ate able to jud;t of ih( m 
mnft (Itttininu. Slnnild a c,ood anfc fiom ihei^ 
tonmiunu ations, ni\ incut will be onlv tl it i f tli 
flast who cIh^s fioni a nniu the loujh diamond, whuh 
oiIki „ of iupciioi fkill and caj)aMt>, cut and pt>l ib 
into Its full lulhc and \alut. 

I ain, ni SR Sii j 

^ oui n oft obeo nu humble fen ant. 


Conv aran , 

Spill 7, i7qi. 
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A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND 

IN CAICNATA; 

COMMUNICATED by ALEXANDER MACLEOD, Es«. 

jStid trmjlated from the Sanfcrit hf ihe Prejtdtnt^ 

Profperity attend you ! % , 

Adoration to Gane'sa! 

STANZAS. 

1 . A DOR ED be the God Sambhu, on whom the 
city of the tiircc worlds refted in the begin- 
ning as on its main pillar, and whole lofty head is 
adorned with a crefeent, that kifles it, ixTcmbhng the 
point of a waving CMmara! 

NOTE. 

The rnmpdrlfon is talscn from the image of an Indian Prince, fanned 
by an ofiiccT, who (lands behind him, with the tail of a Ckamara^ or wild 
cow, the haiis of which are exquiliiely Hne, and of a pale y chow tint. 
Sam Blit; ii Maiia^oeva. 


2. May the tufle of that boar, whofe form was af- 
fumed in fport by Heri, when the raifed earth was 
his gorgeous umbrella with Hemadri^ (or the Golden 
Mountain^) for the ornament of its top, be a ftaff to 
keep you fecure! 


NOTE. 

Vishnu, in his third incarnation, is allegorically repretented as a 
boar, the fymbol of ftrength, fiipporting our globe on hi* infk, which 
is here compared to the flatf of a CNhatra, or Indian umbrella. The 
Ck'hatras of rich men have an ornament of gold on their funimii.s, called 
a Calafuy to which the royal bard, who wrote the grant, compaies the 
mountain Sumeru^ or the North Pole. 

3. May ihe luminous body of that god, who, 
though formed like an elephant, was born oi Pa'&va- 

■fi'. 
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Ti% and is revered even by Heri, propitioufly difpel 
the gloom of misfortune! 

NOTE. 

The bodies of the Hindu gods are fuppofed to be an ethereal 
fiance rcfembling light; and Game's A, or the Divine Wifclom perionl- 
fied^ is reprefented with the head of an elephant : his mother was the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya. This couplet is in the ilylc called 
yamaca^ where fotnc of the words have different meanings ; but are appli- 
cable, in all of them, to the reft of the fcntence : thus Agajd^ or movntazn- 
born^ may lignify the goddefs Pa'r v rP; but it alfo means not a female 
^phant; and or Vishnu maybe tranflated a of which 

riephants are the d^dral prcy» 

4 * There is a luminary, which rofe, like frefli but- 
terj from the ocean of milk churned by the gods, and 
fc^Uered the gloom from around it. 

NOTE. 

^ After the iifual ftanzas, called mang&Ja^ or avjpicious^ we are prefenteJ 
■‘with the ; ree of the donor, beginning witii the Moon, who, in the Jc^ 
cond incarniit w of V i s ii n u, was produced from the lea of milk, A com- 
parifon of the noon to baitei^ muft feem ridiculous to Eimpeam : bnl ihcy 
(honld conficlsr, that every thing which the cow produces, is held facred 
by the Hindus; and the limile is confiftcnt with the allegory of a vniiy ocean 
churned by the deities. 


5. The offspring of that luminary was Budha, or 
the Wife, with reafon fo named, from his unequalled 
afts of devotion, and eminent virtues. The fon of 
Budha was P jku'ravas, by the force of whofc arm 
the lives of his foes were defiroyed. His fon was 
A'yus: his, Nahusha: his, the hero Y ay a'ti, famed 
through the world in battle: and from him, by his 
happy confort, De'vaya'ni', came Tu'rvasu, equal 
to a god. 

NOTE. 

This pedigree is conformable to the Pur anas. Bun ha was probably 
an old philofophcr and iegiflator, highly revered, while he lived, and 
fuppofed, after his death, to preftdc over the planet Mercury ; while 
his father (if that be not an aflronomical fable) was conceived to be regent 
of the Moon: he gives his name, like the Woden of the north, to the 
Jourtk day of the week. The original epithet of the laft king, named in 
^his \er£e, is Vafunibha^ or equal to a V aju ; but the jingle of fyllabJes, 
wbidi the Indian poet meant as a beauty, is avoided in the iranliaiion. 
^ Kft/i* is one of the eight divinities, who ibrm ^gana^ or aflemhlage, of 
' gods ; and there arc nine of thofe ganas. 

e 6. lu 
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6 . In his family was born Dk'vaci'ja'nij and in 
his, Timm a, a fovereign celebrated among thofe of 
equal defcent, like VrIshni amohg the children of 
Vabu. 


NOTE. 

If Tulavinda be the true reading in the fecond bcmiftich, it muft te 
the name of a kingdom; but we muft beware of geographical errors, 
left the names of touiunes which never exified fiiould find their way 
into maps. Yapu was another fon of Yaya'ti; and Crishna 
defeended from him through Vrishni, whence the fliepheid god is 
named Yddava^ and Vdrjhncya. 


7. From him fprang Bhuccama'ja'ni, a ruler, who 
chcriflicd the world; a gem on the head of kings, not 
fpreading terror around, but gleaming with undimi- 
niflied brightnefs. 


8. He lived with delight; and Di/vaci'nandana, 
the king who gave felicity to mankind, {'prang from 
him, like the God of Love from the fon of De'vaci', 


NOTE. 

Ca'made^va, or the Cod of Love, was born in one of his incar* 
nations as the fon of Criskna, whofc real parents were De'vaci' and 
Vasuue'va: in that birth Ca'.ma took the name of Praiivumna, 
and was father of Aniroduiia, whofc adventntes with Usha^ are 
the fubjett ol .1 beautiful tale, and a very intciclling drama. 


9. In many places, of which Rdtnefwara was the 
firfl, renowned for various exertions of virtue, he dif- 
tributed, as the law ordains, with a joyful heart, again 
and again, a variety of gifts around the Ihrincs of the 
deities; attaining fuel) fame on earth, that the inhabi- 
tants of the three worlds expanded it in triumphant 
fongs. 


NOTE. 

Ramifwaraf near the foutbern extremity of the Indian continent, re* 
peived its name and fanOiiy from the /t'lcntk incarnation of V iSUNtr 

in 
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in the form of Ra'ma. This ninth couplet is writjttjn in a fingular 
meti'c, with rlumcs in the middle of each diviiioii : 

Vividha fucriiod ddmr ram fwara pramac*hc muhnr, 
Mudiiahridaya Jt’hdnr ft*hdne vyatlhaua yat’ha vidlii 
Vibudhaperito ndnd ddna niyah bhuvi (hud a fa, 
Tribhuvanajandd^tfaw fp'hitam yafah punaruddhayan. 

’TC Jnhii he the correft reading, it means a facred bathing-place: 
and if JhoidJa be properly written at the end nf the third line, it may 
implyf that the royal (Jonat'ons were made lo fxlccn tempiu; or that ilie 
tjpbcipal douatioR;S Jixkcn. 

lOc.JFIe fiione forth confpicuoiifly, having rapidly 
bouncl the Caveri^ by railing a bridge over that re- 
ceptacle of tumultuous waters; and havings by the 
ftrength of his arm, made Ji'vagra'ha captive in 
battle, be appointed that kingdom, of which (he name 
1>egins with <Srh'aniaj as the feudal teniiory of his 
prifoner, but fubjett to his own dominions paramount: 
be was praifed, even to the end of his caicer, by the 
three peopled worlds, who heard the whole extent of 
his fame. 

NOTE. 

"Ji'vacra^ja feems io be the proper name of a prince whofe do- 
mmions lay beyond the Cavni: the word means the Sdzn’ of J.ije. 
Among the many epitheh of the god Siva, we find Ranga; and 
Sriravga-pattanf or a city dedicated to him, is the capital of Maidjtuar^ 

■ fo called from another name of the deity, 'fhofe appellations aic in fome 
rneafnre prcfeivcd to thi.s day : hut the ancient name of Travancorc was 
Mnltdra. 


ti. Having conquered the regions of Chera, Chola, 
and Phjya, fubdued the king MAOHUiuvAtLABiiA, 
whofe chief ornament was his loftincfs of mind, taken 
Vi'ryo'dagra prifoner, vanquifhed the king Gaja- 
PETi, or Lord of Elephants, and other fovereigns, he 
became univcrfally celebrated from the northern 
banks of Ganga to Lanca, (the cquinotiial point, ) from 
* the verge of the firft, or eaftern, to that of the latt, 
or weflern mountain, and placed his awful beheft, like 

a chaplet 
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a chaplet of flowers, over the heads of the mightieft 
potentates. 

TE. 

Two Brahmens^ who pernfed this couplet, propofed to read Faniya^ 
of which they had before heard, inftcad of Fanjya^ which appears in 
ihc tranfeript. Had Madhurd been wriucii iiillead of Madhuri, there 
could have been liu!c doubt, that i( meant one of the Ibuthcrn kingdoms; 
one of my Pandits thinks, that it means Madura* 

12. From that chief of lion-like men, by two queens, 
TipwaV' and xMagara', as from Dasarat’ha by the 
divine Causalya' and Sumitra', . 

13. Sprang two valiant, yet niodeft, heroesjlike the, 
two princes Ra'm\ and Lacmimana, named Viran* 
uisiNHENDRA and Ckisiinaraya, both lords of the 
earth. 

14. The famed A^iranrisinha, having taken hl's 
feat in Fijayamgar^ on a throne blazing with gems, 
far luipalfed in glory and policy, the ancient kings 
Nriga, Nala, Naiiusiia, and, confequcnily, all other 
monarchs on earth : from the fouthern bridge to 
Sumeruj the mountain beautifully extended on this 
globe, and from the eaftern to the fartheft extremity 
of the weftern hills, he dwelled in the hearts of man- 
kind, and governed his 1 calms with mild fway. 

NOTE, 

All the kings nam^d in the three preceding flanza^, are celebrated 
in the hcroick poems of India; and Vijayantip^ar,, or thcCtfy of Conquffif 
is very generally known. The epithet aianijiitanutak, which, if U be 
the /ifih cafe, agrees with Sumcrii^ may agree, in the /u/l cafe, with the 
hero, and fignify applauded hy the fun of the earth; that is. by M^n ga- 
la, or the pUnci Mars, who gives his name to the third day ol the 
Indian and Qoihick week,. Trivedi Servo^<u contends, that it 
means, praijed hy ihc Jons oj the earthy or hy all incti horn on it, 

15. He ofiPcrecI many prefents in the Golden Court, 
ill the temple of the threc-cyed God, in the city of 
him whom Ca'lahasti' owns as her lord, on the 
mountain Vencata, in Cdnch\ on the two mountains of 
Sri and Sona. in the great {hriiie of Herihera, at 

a ’ Sdgara- 
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Sagarajan^amd, Sriranga^ Cutubbacondt Niverti, and 
Mahunandi, that place of pilgrimage, by which the 
gloom of fin is dilpelled. 

l6. At Gocarna, at Raima’s Bridge, and in number- 
left places famed in this world for their virtue, the 
. vaters of the fea were dried by the duft fcattercd 
; from the hoofs of his galloping fteeds; and the earth 
VheiHelf was opprcffcd and dilturbed by the god, who 
i^igtiifps the thunder-bolt, and who felt pain from the 
i tOb^rudion of the ocean, until multiplied force was 
'iteltoiied tO'the world by the abundant dreams of his 
^iipirnenife liberality. 

NOTE. 

holy places, enumerated in thefe two llanzas, are all we]! 
to the Panel its f except Nivcrti: the corre6]nefs of the leading 
therefore, be fufpe^tetl. lldhala^ which my Nd^ari writer pro- 
' ''ifounccs to be the name of a river^ and winch one of my three PanJiti 
knows to be a place of pilgrimage, appears on the palm-Jeaf; but tS'd- 
gara is written above it. If tvvo diltin£i placc.s arc intended, we find 
jixteen in all, agreeably to the ninth flanza. The hrfl meridian of the 
Hindus pafles through the city of Ujjayini, of which wc know the pofi- 
lion ; but a.s Lanrd^ therefore, falh to the welt of which Rai- 

ma’s Bridge feoms to mark as the kingdom of Ra^van, the Indians 
believe that the rlland had formerly a much larger extent: and it ha^ 
been afie.rted, that appearances between Sildn and the Maldives in 
fome degree julUfy that belief, Maidive is, mofl probably, a corrup- 
tion of Malayadwipa, from the promontory of Malaya on the continent 
©f India. 

In the fiiilowlng verfes, which I received from a venerable aHrono- 
mer,' Cdn:hi alfo appears in the firfl meridian ; and Uijaini feems dillin£l 
from Abanti^ though b'mc authors infill, that they are one and the fame 

Bhuraedhya rec’Iia canacadrilanca 
medhyall’hadefah ciia vatfitgulmau, 

Canchi, farah fannihitam, cuiunam 
clhetram tat ’ha pajjanica pyabantj, 

SitachaUfchojjayini che deva 
^anya che rdhitaca gargaralau* 

The places in the meridian line between the Colden Mount and 
JLaned, are P’atja^ Gvlma^ Cdnehi^ Sannikitajarah^ CurUepitrah^ 
pftd, Abanti^ Sitdchala^ ^jj^yini^ Dcvacanydy RdUtaca^ Gargardtd* 

3 i-j. The 
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17. The gifts, which he fpread around, were 1. A 
Brabmanda^ or mundane egg; 2. A circle of the 
univcrfe; 3. A vafe reprefenting the five elements; 
4. A cow formed of gems; 5. A figure of the feven 
leas; 6. Two fprigs from the tree of ages; 7. A 
golden Ca'madul'nu, or celefiial cow; 8. A terref- 
trial fphere made of gold; g. A chariot and horfes 
of the precious metals; 10. A man’s weight of gold; 
11. A thoufand images of Co%s; 12. A golden 
horfe; 13. An image of Brahma*; 14. A golden 
car; 15. A plough of gold, complete in' hts five par^s; 
16. A car drawn by elephants of the fame metal. 

NO TE. 

If all this be not a wild poeiica! exaggeration, and if fuch prSi^nts 
were often made by the Hindu Princes, tlic Mos^hol,(, who footi after 
conquered moft of the foiithern provinces, niufi have plundered thip 
Hindu temples of immcrtle treal'uic^. 


18. He was eminently wife, and ruled with undi- 
minilhcd magnificence; and when he afeended, with 
the cordial acquiefccnce of Indra, to a celeftial man- 
fion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, 
who refembled, in his great qualities, that ruler of the 
firmament; 

ig. Then the king Crisunar a'ya, with irrefiftible 
power, bore the round earth on his arm like a bracelet 
of gems. 


NOTE. 

TTiis Prince, the donor of the land, was probably the younger brother 
of Vi'kanrisinha, who died, it feems, without male ilfuc. 


20. The gods had apprehenfions, ;n the beginning 
of time, that the glory of lb great a inonarcli would 
rapidly difi'afe one vaft blaze over the nniverfe, and 
leave them witiiout marks of diftiiitlion: thence it 
was, that Pura'ri aflumed a third eye in his forc- 
’ head; 
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Iiead; Pedma'csha, four arms; Atmabhu', four 
faces; tliat Ca'li' held a ciria^ter in her hand; Ra'ma, 
a lotos-flower; and Va'ni', a lyre. 

NOTE. 

Tile fi* naroes in the text ate appellations of the gods Maha'de'va, 
Vt 81-inu, Brahma', and the goddefres Du no a', Lacshmi', Seres- 
WATi'; they fignlfy, in order tliry ornir, the foe of Pura or 
Tripura, the Lotos-eyed, th< Self-exitting, Feniale Time, the Delightful, 
Speech* 

V ' 

In ,t|ie ftltdft of his afTemblcd foes, he darts a 
C^iTttrajjhg fire kindled by his wrath. Oh f what faid 
I? ’He dries up the feries of feven oceans with the 
■ duft and fand of the whole eartli trampled on by the 
cayalry of his numerous armies, and prefently forms 
R.^iiew range of Teas, bia/ing with his mcafurcicfs 
,;|^ory, by the unbounded ftreams of thofc noble gifts, 
among which the firft. were a mundane egg, and a 
golden figure of Meru. 

22. “ May you long enjoy entire here below, the 
felicity and wealth bellowed on you by me!” Thus 
bleffing mankind, and well knowing the general ob- 
flacles to an afeent in the car of the fun towards the 
inanfion of the gods, he dillributed in all regions of 
the world, thofe obelilks which confer celebrity, and 
on which encomiaftick verfes arc engraven by the 
Goddefs of Abundance hcvfelf, that tlicy might be- 
come the laflics of whips, to quicken the horfes of the 
mountains. 


NOTE. 

The extravagant imagery in thi;, couplet is conneOed with the old 
Indian cullom of raihug pillars to perpetuate the memory of great 
events, and with the belief of the Hindus, that the fouls of good men 
pafi the fun to their feat of happinefs. Although the Columns 

c)- PtBory, as they are called, were monuments of kingly pride, or of 
courtly adulation, yet the poet infinuatrs, that the daiu/r intended to 
faCjfete ^.palfagc to heaven for thofe whom he had enriched on earth; 
mountains arc animated, to become the horfes of the fun's car, and 
> W kfhed bv the royal obcliCks* 


Other 
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Other columns were cre£fcd, perhaps, as Gnomons: and others, polB- 
hly, to reprefctu the phallus of Iswara: but thofc called JavaJlamihatf 
or Piilirs of FiPorv, fonie of which remain to this day with metrical 
infcripiioiis, arc moll frequently mentioned by the ancient poets of 
India. 


23. He proceeded continually, as the law pre- 
fcrHues, for t!ie attainment of greatnefs and profperity, 
to all terreftrial feats of the gods and places of 
pilgrimage, the firft of which were Canch't, SrifailSt 
Mount Sona, Canacajabba., or the Golden Court, and 
Vencatadri; where he difpenfed many oflFsrings, as a 
man's weight of gold, and the like, together with 
all the fmaller oblations, ..which arc fpcciticd in the 
A'gama. 

NO TE. 

The A'i'ama is a myllcrious book, or fet of books, part of which hs*, 
been cominimicated to me by a Sannydsi of Mat’huri'i: it is io named,'- 
becaufe it is believed to have come from the montli of Siv.», as the Fedor 
priKcedcJ fevcrally from the four mouths of Brahma'. I'ive Eimc word 
means alfo (ire Feda, 


24. When he is enraged, he becomes a rod to pu- 
nifli guilty fovereigns: when he aflumes the arm of 
Se'sha, he a£ts as the chief preferver of this globe: 
he fmiles with a placid cheek, when juft princes ad- 
drefs him; but rages in battle, when he relieves op- 
prelfed nations who alk his protcclion. 

NOTE. 

Se'sha is the kinjr of Serpents, the couch of Vishnu, and th« 
fymbol of Eternity. 'The incafiire of this rhimed couplet is dadylick, and 
each of its four diviCons begins and ends with a limilar found ; as, 

Rnflia critah prctipart’hiva danda 
Tdjha cndaii’hilhu yo rana chanda. 


25. juftly is he ftyled Rdjddhirdja, fince he is the 
fupreme ruler of rulers, offering a mild check to the 
princes of MAru» but filling other kings with terror, 

NOTE. 
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N€TK 

The plirafe rdyaraganda occurs both in this and in the preceding 
flanza. Raya means a king*, not in San/critf but in a popular idiom; 
and the whole ])hrafe may be a title in the vulgar dialetl of Cnrndta, 
It is here preceded by Muru, which we (hall find again towards th& 
end of the gram, and which may, or may not, be the name of a country. 
Not one of the three Pandits, who were confulied on the meaning of the 
words Muru and Raganda, could throw any light on them ; except that 
Muru is a territory, of which the derivative is Maurava. 

26. He is a deliverer of thofe Hindu princes who 
aft like beneficent genii, but a deftroyer of thofe 
who rage like fierce tigers: thence he receives due 

; praifeS) with the title Firapratapa, or the glory of he- 
, rbtesi and other fplcndid epithets. 

NOTE. 

/’'^"^Thc word Hindu is applied likewife in a verfe of Ca'l Ida’s (0 the 
*^^^original inhabitants of this country ; but the Pandits infift, that it k 
not Sanjl rit. Since the hrft letter of it appears to be radical, it cannot 
^ be derived from Indu, or the moon; but, fince a hbilant is often 
changed into an afpirate, li has been thought a variation of Sindhu, or 
Indus, To that etymology, however, we may o\)jcc'i, that the lall con- 
fonant alfo mull be changed \ and that Sindhu is the name of a riv&r, not 
of 'dpeopli, 

27. He is revered by the kings of Jnga, Benga^ 
Calinga.^ and others, who exclaim, “ Look on us, 
“ mighty potentate ! Live, and conquer !” 

NOTE. 

An^a ym the ancient kingdom of Carna, including the didrifl of 
Bhagalapiira. To the caft of Gaura, oi the Land of Su^ar, to which 
we give the name of Bengal, lies Bengd. properly fo nanicd. Calinga, 
a word known to the Greeks, Is the country watered by the Godaveri. 


28. Exalted with praifes by the wife, the king 
Crishnara'ya fits on a throne of gems in Vijaya-. 
mgur, furpalTing, in the praflice of moral virtue, 
Nkiga, and other monarchs: from the center of the 
eafiern to that of the weflern mountain, and from He- 
madri to the fouthern bridge, he Ihines with tranfeen* 
»dent glory, difpenfing riches and felicity through the 
* world. 29. One 
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29. One thoufand four hundred and forty-eight 
years of the Sac^bda^ or era eftablifhed in memory of 
Sa'li'va'hana, being elapfed; 

30. In the year Vyaya^ in the month of Pufiya^ 
when the fun was entering Macara^ in the dark fort- 
night, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable 
tit’hiy the tenth of the moon; 

31 . Under the conftellation Vtjdc'hdf it a time pro- 
duflivo of good fortune, on the banks of Jhe river 
’Tungababdrh^ near the temple of the God with three 
eyes; 

NOTE. 

Tlie date of the grant follows the gcnealog)r of the donor, and prrt* 
cedes that of the donee; after which comes a defeription of the land' 
granted, and the religious tenure by which it was to be held. The 
Saedbda began fn Y. C. 78, and the grant was made 111 Y. C» 1526, 
the very year in which Babur took pofleflion of Delhi; or 264 years , 
ago: for, by the almanack of Navadwipa, the fir ft of Vaifuc*k, 17x21 
Y* S. anfwei'S to the 1 iih April, 1790 Y, C. The cycle of fixty is di- 
vided into fets of twenty years, each fet being ficred to one of the three 
divine attributes; and Vyaya is the 20th year of the cycle, or the laft 
in the part allotted to Brahma'. Macar is the fign of Capricorn: and 
Pujhya, the 8th lunar man fion. Bhrigu was the father of Sucra, 
who prelides Over the planet Venus, and is properly named Bha'rcava; 
but the day of Bhrigu means Friday* 

32. That temple where priefts, who have aimed at 
piety towards Iswara as their only grandeur, and 
who fliine only with the fame of eminent holinefs, fix 
their heart on the godhead alone; 

33. Him, who is an ornament of Agastya’s race, 
.andwbofe peculiar ftudies arc the Sac'bas^ or branches, 
of the Tajurveda; whofc father was diftinguilhed on 
earth in this age of Cali^ or contention, by the fur- 
naine of Ra'va; 

34. Born in the family of Tamva, Sri' Aillapa 
Bhatta, furnamed Sdnc'byandyaca, or chief teacher 

voL. in. E 
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of the philofbphy* (thus raeu openly declare 

his name, hisrac^ and his virtue}) 


. OK. Him, the king, has appointed the difpenfer of 
.ncSareous food even here below, to thofe pious ftu- 
dents, and, in like manner, bis fons and fons ions, to 
an age without end. 

NOTE. 

■ 'AeAsTyA,.^ an ancient %, now beloved to preOde over the ftar 


The land called S/tjayamda by the inhabi- 
Ints of the diftria of Cbola, that named Meyttcota m 
the principality of Cbandragirh that known in Jptbt- 
ndri by the name of Malach. 

NOTE. 

The couplets, containing a defcription of the land, are fo 
written, that the grammatical conftrufction of them ^ hardly be tiaeed- 
Thefitft letterof JWcyifcAamay belong to the preceding word; and anen* 
tire hemiftich feems in tHs place to be omitted. 


It mar here be remarked, that this whole grant is conformable to 
the rules of Ya'oyawalcya, in whofe work we find the fbllowin| 
verfes : 


Daimd bhumn nihandhan vd entwd Uehyantn edrayet^ 
dgdmihhadranripati pcrijhydndya pdrt'himah ; 

Patevd tdmrapdtte vd/wanudrdpmchihnttan 
ahhilic'*hydtman 6 vanfydnaimananchemah iptt ih: 
PrciigrahcLperi'mdndn dd nac h* hiddpazoetnunan^ 
JwafmficLcdhfsiid^pam cdrayetji'hiran. 


■ < Let a king, having given land, or affimied revenue, caufe his gift 

written, for the information of good pnnees, who wilfucceed 

■ dither on prepared cloth, or on a plate of copper, f^^ above 
'*idtl» fits own fignet: having deferibed his anc^rs and himfelf, 

,v,* diiiM»“* ^ <l«»"rity of the gift, wj|h ite '1;™ 

•■ bclaiRL and fet bis own hand W it, i»d Q>ectfied the time, let hm 

L«.d 
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37. Land,’ fituated to the dift of Tirumaperut C&jS^ 
maca, and fo forth, and the two villages Conaru and 
Cbbilai 

38. Placed to the fouth of Palap&rujha and Uullif 
and to the weft of the town called Parundar; 

39. To the north of Berupii and Pttrapdcd^ include 

ing the town which has the name of SivahhaSiapura, 
or that of Siva’s adorers, "•> 

40. With another propitious name, derived: /rom 
the four facred hearths (Chaturvidi) of the delightful 
Cbola ; together with the charrning town of Govinda^ 
pdrii 

41. ^Vhere eleven Brahmens are to water one Ant)- 
ra tree, and to worfhip the God Rodra by day and % 
night, after the preferibed afts of devotion; 

42. And the fmaller town, called Cbattupdcd^ ever 
abundant in grain, inhabited by men eminently learn- 
ed, in the great principality of Paraviru: 

43. A place to be honoured by all, marked on all 
fides by four diftin6l boundaries; furrounded with ri- 
vulets, formed by good genii, the pebbles of which are 
like gems carefully depofited ; 

'v'-t?: ■' 

44. Viewed with delight by the diftant eye, fit to be 
enjoyed by deities; graced with trees eacquifitely beau* 
tiful ; having the advantage alfo of popds, wells, and 
pools of water with raifed banks j 

45. Frequented by officiating priefts and attend* 
ants, with fubdued paffions and benevolent heai;t$ ; 
by deities of different claffes, and by travellers who, 
know the f^eda, and converfe with copioufnefs: 

^ 2 411 
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46. All the land before mentioned has the great 
prince CrishnaobVa, worthy of riev^rence from the 
wife, given with ferene joy, having firft ditfufed a 
ftream of gold, lilver, and gems. 

47 * Such was the decree ■‘bf Crjshnara'ya, to 
whom belongs the whole earth celebrated by the royal 
. bards; that bountiful king, who is the fource of all 
' the wealth polfelTed by the bards of Muru. 

J'!',, ' -t* 

48. By, the command of the great Crishna- 
4 ne prefident of his council proclaimed this 

: djl^ion to Mrira, orlswARA; and his command 
jlpicre engraved on plates of copper. , 

49. The artift Srt Vi'rana’cha'rya, the 

^ hlAtLANA, wrote on copper this grant of the great 
piince Crishnade'va. 


50. As between a gift of land, and the confirmation 
’bf it by the fucceffors of the donor, the confirmation 
is more meritorious than the gift : by the gift, a king 
attains a feat in heaven ; by the confirmation, a feat 
from which be can never fall. 

51. The confirmation of a gift by another prince, 

,has twice the merit of a gift by himfclf; but the re- 
fumption of land granted by another, makes even bis 
own gift fruitlefs. . 

52. He who refumes jand given either by birafelf 
,br by another, becomes a worm in ordure, for fuccef- 
fiyc births, through a period of fixty thoufand years. 

■,V' ' , ■■ 

^ Land granted for virtuous purpofes, is in this 
the only fifter of kings; and confequently 
paff nbit be enjoyed by them, nor taken by them in 
aarfiage.' 

54. “This 
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53 


54. “ This i? the univerfal bridge of virtue for 
“ princes, and muH'iibe repaired by you from time to 
** time.” Thus doth Ra'machandra exhort, again 
and again, the fovereigns of the earth, both thofe who 
now live, and thofe who are to reign hereafter. 

SRT VIRU'PA'CSH A ! 

OR, 

THE GOD WITH THREE EYES! 


ON 
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IV. 


ON THE 

MUSICAL MODES op the HINDUS : 

Wilttenin 1784 , andjtnct mutb enhrgtd. 

By THE PRESIDENT. 

M USICK belongs, as a Science, to an intcrelling 
paitof natural philofopby, which, by mathema- 
tical dedudions from condant phenomena, explains 
the caufes and piopetties of found, limits the miinbef 
of mixed or harmonick founds to a certain (cries, 
which perpetually recurs, and fixes the ratio which 
they bear to each other, or to one leading tc'rm ; but, 
confulered as an ^rt, it combines the founds which 
philolophy diftinguidics, in (uch ainanncr, as to gratify 
our cais, or afl'ett our imaginations; 01 , by uniting 
bothobjeds, to captivate the fancy, while itpltafes the 
fenfe; and, Ipeaking, as it were, the language of 
bcauliful nature, to laife coricipondcnt ideas and emo- 
tions in the mind of the hearer- it then, and then only, 
becomes what we rail a fne art, allied very nearly to 
veile, painting, and ihctoiick , but fubordinate in its 
fundioii to pathctick poetry, and inferior m its power 
to genuine eloquence. 

Thus it is the province of the pbihfopher to difcovci 
the true direction and divergence of found, propagated 
by the fucrcfhve conipieffionsandcxpanhonsof air, as 
the vibrating body advances and recedes ; to Ihow 
why founds theinU Ives may excite a tremulous motion 
in particular bodies, as in the known experiment of 
inflruments tuned in unifon; to demonflrate the law 
by which all the particles of air, when it undulates 
with great quickness, are continually acccleiated and 
retaided ; to compare the number of pulfes in agitated 
air, with that 6f the vibrations which caufe them; t<5 

compute 
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compute the velocity an^/intervals^of thofe pulfea in 
atmofpheres of dilFcrent denfity ani' elafticity; to ac- 
count, as well as he can, for the affeSions which mu- 
fick produces j and, generally, to inveftigate thecaufes 
of the many wonderful app^rances which it exhibits: 
Ibutthe artist, without confidering, and even without 
knowings any of the fublime theorems in the philofo- 
phy of found, may attain his end by a happy fele£tion 
- of melodies and .adapted to palTionate verfe, and 

of times conformable to regular metre j and, above all, 
modulation, or the choice and variation of thofe 
'^:^t^s, as they are called, of which, as they are con- 
.t0y^ and arranged by the Hindus, it is my defign, and 
< Jpi^l be my endeavour, to give you a general notion, 
|lith all the perfpicuity that the fubjeft will admit. " 

Although we muft aflign the firft rank, tranfeend- 
ently, and beyondall comparifon, tothat powcrfulmu- 
fick,. which may be denominated the lifter of Poetry 
and Eloquence, yet the lower art of plealing the fenfe, 
by afucceflion of agreeable founds, not only has me- 
nt, and even charms, but may, 1 perfuade myfelf, be 
applied, on a variety of occafions, to falutary purpofes. 
Whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearing be caufed, 
as many fufpeft, by the vibrations of an elaftic ether 
flowing over the auditory nerves, and propelled along 
, their folid capillamcnts, or whether the fibres of our 
yjieryes, which feem indefinitely divifiblc, have, like the 
: Hfings of a lute, peculiar vibrations, proportioned to 
.i^llqir length and degree of icnlion, we have not fuffi- 
jcie|[t; evidence to decide; but we are very lure that the 
;Hthdite hervous fyftcm is affefied in a lingular manner 
;py,fcdmhinations of found, and that melody alone will 
fltfltieh relieve the mind, when it is opprclTcd by intenfe 
apj^licatioa to buflnefs or ftudy. The old mufician, 
rwhu r?itj|>er figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
l^iiMfr^hical ferioufnefs, declared the Joul itjelf to he 
0hmg hut harmony, provoked the fprightly remark of 
::iPfCE^io, xhski he drew bis pbilojophy from the art which 
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be profejfed ; but if, without departing from his own ar^ 
hehad merely defcribed the human frame as the nobleft 
and fwceteft of muncal inftruments, endued with a na- 
tural difpofition to rcfonan^ and fympaihy, alternately,, 
alFeQing, andafFeQ;edby, the foul which pervades it, bis ' 
defcription might, perhaps, have been phyfically juft,, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed. 
That any medical purpofe may be fully anfwered by 
mufick, I dare not affert; but after food, Avhen the ope- 
rations of digeftion and abforption give fo much em-^ 
ployraent to the vefl'cls, that a temporary ftate of men-, 
tal repofe muft be found, efpecially in hot climates, 
cffential to health, it feems reafonable to believe, that a 
few agreeable airs, either heard or played without effbrl^ 
mull have all. the good effetts of fleep, and none of iu 
difadvantages; the Jeulin tune^ as Micton fays,' 

for any fubrequent exertion; an experiment which has 
often been fucccfsfully made by myfelf, and which any 
one, who pleafos, may eafily repeat. Of wha’ I am', 
going to add, 1 cannot giveequal evidence; but hardly 
know how to dilbelieve the tellimony of men, who 
had no fyttem of their own to fupport, and cou}d have 
no intercll in deceiving me. Firft, I have been affured 
by a credible cye-witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed 
often to come from their woods to the place where a 
more favage bcaft, Sira^juddaulah, entertained him- 
felf with concerts, and that they liftened to the ftrainS 
with an appearance of pleafure, till the monfter, in 
whofe foul there was no muliclk, Ihot one of them to 
difplay bis archery : ivX-ondly, a learned native of this 
countTV told me, that he bad frequently feen the moft 
venomous and malignant fnakes leave their holes, 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, 
gave them peculiar delight: and thirdly, an intelligent 
Perlian, who repeated his ftory again and again, 
and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared, that he had more than once been pW- 
fent, when a celebrated lutanift, Mtrza Mohammsi^ 
furnaraed Bulbui., was playing to a large coib'^ 

pany 
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pany in a ^ove near where^ fae cli(ltn6tly 

the nightingales trying to vie with the ntufician^ rome* 
tiroes warbling on the trees, foihetimes fluttering from 
branch to branch, as if they wifhed to approach the 
■ ihftruraent whence the ih^kKly proceeded, and at 
dropping on the ground in a kind of extafy, 
||frotn which they were foon raifed, he alTured me, by a 
f^iebange of the mode. 

, The aftoniJhing eflFefts afcribed to mufick by the old 
:^r4fkst and, in opr days, by the Chinefe, Perfians, and 
X^i^ns, have probably been exaggerated and embcl- 
nor, if fuch efiPetls had been really produced, 
C^'uld they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence 
. founds, however combined or modified : it mayj 
,i.lhercfore, be fufpefted, (not that the accounts arc 
wholly fi&itious, but) that fuch wonders were performed 
by mufick in its largeft feufe, as it is now deicribed by 
the Hindus, that is, by the union of voices, injiruments, 
and a&ion ; for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by 
the word Sangtta, the fimple meaning of which is no 
more than Jymfbony : but moll of the Indian books on 
this art, confill accordingly of three parts, gana, vddya, 
nrityai or Jong, fertujfion, and dancing', the firlt of 
which comprifes the raealures of poetry, the fecond 
extends to inftrumental mufick of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compafs of theatrical repre- 
';pcnfation. Now it may eafily be conceived, that.fuch 
an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries of dillinfil arti- 
tulatioD, graceful gefture, and well-adapted feenery, 
,i ihuli have a ftrong general effell, and may, from par- 
>||cuiar aifociations, operate fo forcibly on very fenfi- 
minds, a^o excite copious tears, change the colour 
|in4/?ountenance, heat or chill the blood, make the 
llilart palpitate with violence, or even compel the 
i|^iep to ilart from his feat with the look, fpeech, 
,a^iiEipns, of a man in a phrenfy. The e5e£l 
be yet ftronger, if the fubjeS be religious^ as that 

of 
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of the old , dramas, both great aftd fmall, (I 

mean both regular pl^jiys in many atts, and fliorter di’a* 
matick pieces on divine love,) feems, irt general, to have 
been. In this way only can we attempt to account for 
the indubitableefFefts of the great airs, and impa&oncd 
recitative, in the modern Italian dramas, where three 
beautiful arts,likethe Graces unitedinadance,aretoge* 
ther exhibited in a ftate of excellence which the ancient 
world could not have furpaffed, and probably coultt 
not have equalled. An heroick opera of Mstastasio, 
fet by Pergolesi, or by feme artift of his incompara- 
ble febool, and reprefented at Naples, difplays at' once 
the perfcfclion of human genius, awakens all the affec- 
tions, and captivates the imagination at the fame itii* 
ftant through all the fenfes. 

When fuch aids as a perfeft theatre would afford, 
arc not acceffiblc, the power of mufick muft in pro- 
portion be lefs ; but it will ever be very confid;rable, 
if the words of the long be fine in thcmfclvcs, and not 
only well tranflated into the language of melody, with 
a Complete union of mufical and rhetorical accents, 
but clearly pronounced by anaccomplifhcd finger, who 
feels what he fings ; and fully underftood by a hearer, 
who has paflions to be moved ; efpecially if the com- 
pofer has availed himfelf, in his tranjlation, (for fuch 
may his compofition very juftly be called,} of all thofe 
advantages with which Nature, ever fcdulous to pro- 
mote our innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies 
him. The firft of thofe natural advantages is the va- 
riety of modes, or manners, in which the /even harmo’* 
nick founds are perceived to move in fucceffiop, 
each of them takes the lead, and confequently bears' a 
new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenome- 
non of feven founds perpetually circulating in a geo- 
metrical progreffion, according to the length of 
firings, or the number of their vibrations, every 
niufl be fenfiblc, that two of the feven intervalji' lli 
the complete' feries, or oBave, whether wc confid&i 
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it as pliaced in a circular form, or in' k right line with 
tbeflrn found repeated, are much lhorter than the five 
other intervals: and on thefe two phenomena, th^ 
naodes of the (who feem ignorant of ourcom- 
MiWed harmony) are principally conftruQed. The 
;|dlft^r intervals we fliall call /ones, and the fhorter (in 
'■Compliance with cuHomJ/emf/enes, without mentioning 
exad: ratios; and it is evident, that as the places 
the femitones admit /even variations relative to one 
iundamental found, there are as many modes which 
,iQay be called primary •, biit we muft not confound 
them with our modern modes, which refiilt from the 
:{|^m of accords now eftablifhed in Europe: they 
pay rather be compared with thofc of the Roman 
IChurch, where fomc valuable remnants of old Grecian 
roufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple 
and affeding ftrains of the Plain Song. Now, fince 
each of the to>nes may be divided, we find twelve fe- 
mitones in the whole feriesj and fince each femitone 
may, in its turn, becorne the leader of a feries formed 
after the model of every primary mode, we have /even 
times twelve, or eighty-four, inodes in all, of which^- 
’^niy/even may be named Jecondary-, and we flialifee 
accordingly, that the Perjians, and the Hindus, (at leall 
in their moll popular fyllem,) have exa8ly eighty-four 
modes, though diftinguifhed by different appellations, 
and arranged in different claffes : but fince many of 
ihem are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult in exe- 
cution, ‘and few fufficiently marked by acharafter of 
fehtiment and expreffion, which the higher mufick al- 
ways requires, '*the genius of the Indians has enkbled 
^fetn to retain the number of modes which nature Teems 
:^ihave indicated, and to give each of them a charac- 
iKfif‘*bf its own, by a happy and beautiful contri- 
vance. Why any one feries of founds, the ratios of 
pe afcertained by obfervation, and expreflible 
ilti fiKhtes, ihould have a peculiar effea on the organ 
nf'^b g iring, and^ by the auditory nerves, on the mind, 
l^^jfbtn only be known by mortals, when they lhali 

' know 
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know why each of the feven colours in the rainbowj 
where a proportion^, analogous to that of muiical 
founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a certain fpe», 
clfick effeft on our eyes; why the lhadesof green and 
blue, for inilance, are foft and foothing; while thofe 
of red and yellow, diftrefs and dazzle the fight: but, 
without ftriving to account for the phenomena, let us 
be fatisfied witli knowing, that fome of the modes have 
diftinfl perceptible properties, and may be applied to 
the expreffion of various mental emotions; a faft’ 
which ought well to be confidered by thofe^flerformers 
who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity,, and 
facrificc the true beauties of their art to an injudicious 
temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art 
was long in the hands of poets and of mathematicians, 
who had much lefs to do with it, aferibe almoft all its 
magick to the diverfity of their Modes, but have left . 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch 
diferiminations as might have enabled us to compare 
them with our own, and apply them to praflice. Their 
writers addreffed therafelves to Greeks, who could not 
but know their national mufick; and mofi of thofe 
writers were profeffed men of fcicncc, who thought 
more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody; 
fo that whenever we fpeak of the foft Eolian mode, of 
the tender Lydian, the voluptuous lonick, the manly 
Dorian, or the animating Phrygian, we ufe merephrafes, 
I believe, without clear ideas. For all that is known 
concerning the mufick of Greece, let me refer thofe, 
who have no inclination to read the dry works of the 
Greeks ihemfelves, to a little traft of the learned Wal- 
lis, which he printed as an appendix to the Harmo- 
nicks of Ptolemy; to the Diflionary of Mufick by 
Rosseau, whofe pen, formed to elucidate all the 
arts, had the property <?f fpreading light before it Op 
the darkelt fubje6ls, as if he had written with phofpho-, 

XUS. 
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BUS on thefidesof a cavern; and, laftly, to thediffer- 
tation of Dr. Burney, who paffing {lightly over all 
'that is obfcure, explains with perlpicuity, whatever 
u explicable, and gives dignity to the charafter of a 
.^<^ern mufician, by uniting it with that of a fcholar 
a philofopher, 

|iv The- unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe 
l ithe bleflRngs of a mild government over the fineft part 
would enable us to attain a perfeft know- 
, ledge of the oriental mufick, which is known and 
pra6;ired in thefe Britijh dominions not by mercenary 
' jxsiformers only, but even hy Mufelmans anA Hindus 
,;iof eminent rank and learning. A native of CashdPt 
•' lately refldent at Murjheddbdd, had a complete acquaint- 
ance with the Perjian theory and praftice: and the boft 
artifls mHindufian would cheerfully attend our con- 
certs. We have an eafy accefs to approved Afiatick 
treatifes on mufical compofition, and need not lament 
with Chardin, that he neglefted to procure at Isfahan^ 
the explanation of a fmall traft on that fubjeft which 
he carried to Europe: we may here examine the beft 
indruments of Afta.) and may be mailers of them, if we 
pleafc; or at lead may compare them with ours: the 
concurrent labours, or rather amufements, of feveral 
in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of cor- 
re€t ideas on a fubjeft fo delightfully interefling: and 
a free communication, from time to time, of their re- 
fpective difeoveries, would conduct them more furcly 
and fpcedily, as well as more agreeably, to their de- 
jlrdd end. Such would be the advantages of union, 
«U-J ,to jbprrow a term from the art before us, of Aar- 
ftmitui^terd, in all our purfuits, and, above all, in' 
l^a^ of knowledge. 
k 

’ , ;Pn.PerJian mufick, which is not the fubjeft of this 
paiper, it would be improper to enlarge : the whole fyf- 
|em of it is explained in a celebrated colleftion of trafts 
i^npure and mixed mathematjeks, entitled 

» and 
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and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally 
called Alldmi SbtrdzU or the Great Pbilofopher of Shi* 
rdZi that his proper name is atmbft forgotten: but 
the modern Perjians had accefs, I believe, to Pto- 
lemy’s harmonicLs, their mathematical writers on 
mufick treat it rather as a fcience than as an art, and 
feem, like the Greeks, to be more intent on fplitting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they 
compute the ratios to {hew their arithmetick, than 
on difplaying the principles of modulation as it may 
affed the paflions. I apply the fame obfervation to a 
fhort, but maftcrly, trad of the famed Abu-si'na' ; and 
fufped that it is applicable to an elegant clfay in Per*, 
ftan, called ShamfWld/zvdt, of which I have not had 
courage to read more tlian the preface. It will be fuf- 
licient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perjians diflri- 
bute their eighty-four modes, according to an idea of 
locality, into twelve rooms^ twcnty>four recejfes, and 
forty-eight angles or comers. In the beautiful tale 
known by the title of the Four Dervifes, originally 
written in Perfta with great purity and elegance, we 
find the defeription of a concert, where four fingers, 
with as many different inftrumenls, are reprefented 
“ modulating in twelve makams, ox perdahs, twenty-four 
“ pSbabs, and forty-eight gujlsahs, and beginning a 
“ mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on venial delight, in the 
^^perdah named rdjl, or direfcl.” All - the twelve 
perdahs, with their appropriated Jhbhahs, are enumerat- 
ed by Ami'n, a writer and mufician of Hindujldn, who 
mentions an opinion of the learned, that only /even 
primary modes were in ufe before the reign of Par- 
vi'z, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently 
• deferibed by the incomparable Niza'mi : the modes 
arc chiefly denominated, like thofe of the Greeks and 
Hindus, from different regions or towns j as, among 
the perdahs, we fee Hijdz, Irak, Isfahan ; aiidi among 
the jhobabs, or fecoudary modes, Z&bul, Ntjhbpur , and 
the like. In a Saferit book, which ihall foon be par- 
ticularly 
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ticularijr mentioned, I find the fcale of a mode, named 
iJ'yejay specified in the following verfe ; 

Mah'sagraba sa ny^'c'bil^ bijejaftu Jayhbn). 

>?:^^he, name of this mode is hot Indian', and, if I am 
ip believing it a corruption of Hijdz, which could 
sjhair^ly be written otherwife in the Ndgari letters, we 
conclude, that it was imported from Perfta : we 
ibavc difeovered then a Perjian or Arabian mode with 
|^U;diaparon, 

' D, E, F* G*, A, B, C*, D; 

-I ' 

fVhere the firft femitone appears between the fourth 
'‘imd,Jl/tb notes, and the fecond between the feventb 
and eighth ; as in the natural fcale Fa,Jol, la,Ji, ut, re^ 
mi, fa; but the C*, and G*, or ga and ni of the Indian 
author, arc varioully changed; and probably the feries 
may be formed in a manner not very different (though 
certainly there is a diverfity) from oiir major mode of 
D. This melody mull neceffarily end with the fifth 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick itlelfj 
and it would be a grofs violation of mufical decorum 
in India, to fing it at any time, except at the clofe of 
day. Thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above 
cited; but the fpecies of oftave is arranjgcd according 
to Mr. Fowke's remarks on the compared with 
the fixed Swaragrdma, or gamut, of all the HUau mu- 
licians. 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which is mi- 
tely explained in a great number of Sanferit books, 
by authors who leave arithmetick and geometry to 
their aftronomers, and properly difeourfe on mufick as 
an n^t confined to the pleafurcs of imagination. The 
'Pd Om ts of this province unanimoufly prefer the Da- 
to any of the popular Sariffifas; but I have not 
been ibie to procure a good copy of it, and am per- 

feflly 
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fe&ly fatisfied with the Ndrayan^ which I received from 
ienareS', and in which the BdinSdar is fiequcntly quot- 
ed. The Perjian book, entitled a Prejent from India, 
\\^as compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sha'h, 
by the very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and 
contains a minute account of Hindu literature in all, 
or moil, of its branches: he profelTes to have extraQ:- 
cd his elaborate chapter on muiick, with the afliftance 
of PanditSi from the Rdgamava^ or Sea of Paflions* 
the Rngaderpana^ or Mirror of Modes j the Sabbavinoda^ 
or Delight of Alfemblies; and foine othei approved 
treatifes in Sanjerit. The San^tladtrpan, which he al- 
fo names among his authoiities, has been tranflated 
into Perjian; but my experience juftifies me in pio- 
nouncing, that the Mogbols have no idea of accuiate 
tranjlation^ and give that name to a mixture of glofs and 
text, with a flimfy paraphrafe of them both; that they 
are wholly unable, yet alwayf pietend, to wiite 
jerit words in Arabick letters; that a man, who knows 
the Hindus only from Perjian books, does not know 
the Hindus ; and that an European^ who follows the 
muddy rivulets of Mujelman writers on InSia^ inftead 
of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learning, 
will be in perpetual danger of mifleading himielf and 
otheis. Fiom the juft feverity of this ccnfuie, I ex- 
cept neither Abu’lfazl, nor his brother Faizi', nor 
Mohsani Fa'ni', nor Mikza Kwan himfelf; and I 
fpcak t'** all lour alter an attentive perufal of their 
works.' A tiaff on mufick in the idiom of Mafburd^ 
with fevcral eflays in pure Hmdujldni, lately paffed 
through my hands; and I pofTefs a diifcrtation on the 
fame art in the foft dialeft of Punjab^ or Panebanada^ 
where the national melody has, 1 am told, a peculiar 
and finking charaQei; but 1 am very little acquainted 
with ihofe dialc£ts, and perfuade myfelf, that nothing 
has been written in them, which may not be found 
inore copioufly and beautifully exprefled in the /«»-. 
guage, as the Hindus perpetually call it, of tbe Gods; that 
is of their ancient bards, philofopheis, and legiflators* 
Vot. III. F The 
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The moft valuable work* ih^t I have feen, and per- 
haps the nioft valuable that exifts, on the fubje^ of 
Indian mulick, is named Ri^avihodba^ or, “the DoSri)a 
ff Mufical Modes i and it ought here to be mentioned 
.yrery particularly, becaule none of the Pandits^ in our 
j^rovinces, nor any of thofe from Cafit or Cajbmtry to 
,*’^hbni I have Ihown it, appear to have known that it 
' was extant; and it may be confidered as a treafure in 
/the hiftolry of the art, which the zeal of Colonel Po- 
. EtKR has orought into light, and perhaps has preferved 
;'ftom deilruftion. He had purchafed, among other 
t^^oilties, a volume containing a number of fcparate 
/^Ifays on mulick, in profe and verfe, and in. a great va* 
Tfiety of idioms: befides trafts in Arabickt Hindi, and 
'f^er^an, it included a Ihort effay in Latin, by Alsts- 
%ius, with an interlineary Perfian tranflaiion, in which 
the pafiages quoted from Lucretius and Virgii, 
made a Angular appearance : but the brighteft gem in 
the ftring was the R&^avihodba, which the Colonel per- 
mitted my Ndgari writer to tranfcribe, and the tranfcript 
was diligeqfly collated with the original by my Pandit 
and myielf. It feems a very ancient compoAtion, but 
is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratnaedra by Sa'rn- 
0^ De'va, which is more than once mentioned in it, 
and a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured in hisjour** 
ney to Heridwar: the name of the author was So'ma, 
and be appears to have been a praEtical muAcian, as 
well as a great fcholar, and an elegant poet; for the 
whole book, without excepting the ftrains noted in 
letters, which All the Afth and laft chapter of it, con> 
of mafterly couplets in the melodious metre called 
'tyd,! third and fourth ch|ipters explain the 

oflrine or muAcal founds, their diviAon and fuccef- 
fion, the variations of fcales by temperament, and the 
enumeration of modes on a fyftem totally dilFerent 
from thole which will prefently be mentiqned; ami 
Jocond chapter contains a minute defcription of dif- 
VindSi with rules for playing on them. This 

book 
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book alone would eblble me, were I inafter of my 
dme, to corapOfe a treatife on the miifick of India, 
with affiftance, in the pradical part, from an European 

{ )rofeffor, and a native player On the Vini', but I have 
dfure only to prefent you with n" eflay; and 'even 
that, I am confcious, mull be very fuperncial : it may 
be fometimes, but, I trull, not often, erroneous? and 
I have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf from error. 


In the literature of the Hindus, all nature is animat- 
ed and pcrfonilied; every fine art is declared to have 
been revealed from heaven; and all knowledge, di- 
vine and human, is traced to its fource in the Vedas; 
anioog which the Sdmaveda was intended to be Jung, 
whence the reader or finger of it is called Udgatri, or 
Sdmaga: in Colonel Polier’s copy of it, the drains 
arc noted in figures, which it may not be impolBbte 
to decypher. On account of this diftinclion, fay the 
Brahmens, the Supreme Pre/erving Pow^r, in the form of 
Crishna, having enumerated in the Gttd, various or- 
ders of beings, to the chief of which he compares 
himfelf, pronounces, that, “ among the Vedas, he was 
the S^man.” From that Veda was accordingly de- 
rived the Upaveda of the Gandharbas, or muficians it^ 
Indra’s heaven; fo that the divine art was commu-r 
nicated to our fpecies by Brahma' himfelf, or by his 
fiStive power SEREsvvATi', the Goddefs of Speech: and 
their mythological fon Na'red, who was, in truth, an 
ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the J^ndy 
'called alfo Cach'hafi, or TeJ^udo : a very rmarkable 
faft, which may be added to the other proofs of a ne-r 
femblance between that Indian God and the Mekcort 
of the Latians, Among jnfpired mortals, the firlt mu- 
fician is believed to have been the fage Bherat, who 
was the inventor, they fay, of Ndtacs, or dramas, re^ 
prefented with fongs and dances, and author of a inufi? 
fial fyftetn whieh bears his name, If we can rely on 
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Mir7.a Khan, ihcre are four principal Matas, or fyf- 
tcmS) the firll of which is aferibed to Iswara, or Osi- 
ris; the fecond to Bhlrat; the third to HANUMAf, 
or Pa'van, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the Ion 
of Pavana, the regent of air; and the fourth to Cal- 
Lina^i’h, a Rtjht, or Indian philofopher, eminently 
ikitied in tnufick, theoutical and pradical: all four 
are mentioned by So'ma; and it is the third of them, 
which mull be very ancient, and feems to have been 
extremely populai, that 1 propofeto explain aftei a 
few introdullmy rcmaiks; but I may hcic obferve 
with So'ma, who exhibit', a fyftem of his own, and 
with the author of the Harayan, who mentions a great 
many others, that almolt every kingdom and province 
had a peculiar llvlc of melody, and very different 
names for the modes, as well as a different arrange- 
ment and cnumciation of them. 

The two phenomena which have already been Hated 
as the foundation of mufical modes, could not long 
have efcaped the attention of the Hindus ; and their 
(lexible language readily fupplied them with names 
for the feven Sviaras, or founds, which they difpofe in 
the following order, Jhadja, pronounced Jharja, rtfo- 
abha, gmdhara, mdhyama,pan{bama, dhaivata, nijbd^ 
da: but the full of them is emphatically named /ware, 
or ihe/ound, from the important office which it bears 
in the fcale; and hence, by taking the feven initial 
letters, or fyllables, of thofc words, they contnved a 
notation for then airs, and at the fame time ex- 
hibited a gamut, at leall as convenient as that of 
Guino: they call it Jwaragrdma, or feptaca, andex- 
prefs it in this form : 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni; 

of which fyllables arc, by a ffngular concurrence, 
exactly the fame, though not all m the fame places, 
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•with three of thofe iiiycnted by David Mostare, is 
a fubftitute for the troublefomc gamut ufed in his time, 
ajid which he arranges thus ; 

Bo, ce, di, ga, ma, ni. 

As to the notation of melody, finlf^ every cpn- 

fonant includes, by its nature, the iftiort vowel a, five 
of the founds are denoted by fingle cbnfonants, and 
the two others have different Oiort vowels taken from 
their full names : by fubftituting long vowels, the time 
of each note is doubled, and other marks arc ufed for 
a farther elongation of them; the oftaves above and 
below the mean fcale, the conne8ion and acceleration 
of notes, the graces of execution, or manners of fin- 
gering the inllrument, are expreffed very clearly by 
fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains,- by curves, 
by ftraight lines, horizontal or perpendicular, and by 
crefeents, all in various pofitions; the clofe of a ftrain 
is diftinguifhed by a lotos-flowerj but the time and 
meafure are determined by the profody of the verfe, 
and by the comparative length of each fyllable, with 
which every note, or affemblage of notes, refpeftively 
correfponds. If I underftand the native muficians, 
they have not only the cbromatick, but even the fe- 
cond, or new', enbarmonick, genus; for they unani> 
moufly reckon twenty-two srutis, or quarters and 
thirds of a tone, in their oQave: they do not pretend 
that thofe minute intervals are mathematically equal, 
but confider them as equal in praSice, and allot them 
to the feveral notes in the following order: to fa, ma, 
and^tf, four; to ri and dba, three; to ga and ni, two; 
giving very fmooth and fignificant names to each sruti. 
I’lieir original fcale, therefore. Hands thus ; 
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The femitones^ accordingly, are placed as in ourdia- 
tonick fcale: the intervals between the fourth and 
fifth, and between the firft and fecond, are major tones ; 
but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
our fcale, appears to be major in theirs j and the two 
fcales are made to coincide by taking a huti from 
and adding it to ; or, in the language of Indian 
artifts, by raifing Servaretna to the clafs of Santa, and 
her fifters; for every iruti they confider as a little 
nymph; and the nymphs of Panchamat or the fftb 
note, are Mdlinzj Cbapald, LdlSt and Servaretnd; while 
$d$ta and her two fide is regularly belong to Dbahata: 
fuch at lead is the lydem of Co'hala, one of the an- 
cient bards, who has left a treatife on mulick. 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third of 
a tone cannot be fcpaiatcly and diftin^lly heard from 
the l^ind, but he takes for granted, that its effe6l is 
very peiceptiblc in thtir arrangement of modes; and 
their lixth, I imagine, is almolt univerfally diminifli- 
ed by one Sfuti ; for he only mentions two modes, in 
which all the feven notes are unaltered. I tiicd in vain 
to difeover any difltrence in pradiic between the In- 
dian fcale and that of our own ; but, knowing my ear 
to be very infufficiently exeicifed, I requeded a Ger- 
man proftfloi of mufick to accompany with his violin 
a Hindu lutanid, who fung ly note foiiie popular airs 
6n the loves of Ckishna and Ra'dha'. he affured 
me, that the ftales were the fame: and Mr, Shore 
afterwards informed me, that, when the voice of a 
native finger was in tune vith his harpfichord, he 
found the Hindu feries of Rven notes to aftend, like 
ours, by a fharp third. 

For the confliuQion and charafler of the J’tnd, I 
mull refer you to the verv acciiiatc and valuable pa- 
per of Mr. Fowxfc in the Firfi Volume of your Tranf- 
adioDS; and 1 now exhibit a fcale of its fingci -board, 

which 
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vhich i received from him the drawing of the in- 
ftrumeht) and on the corre£i:il^efs of which you may 
Vonfidently depend : the regulftr Indian gamut anfwers, 

I believe pretty nearly, to our major mode ; 

^ Ir ‘ ■ 

Uf, u, mi^ /«, Jolt /ft * 

% 

and when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes 
which compofe our minor mode, they are diftinguiflied 
by epithets expreffing the change which they fuffer. 
It may be neceffary to add, before we come to the 
Rdgast or modes of the HindaSt that the twenty-one 
mircb'hanaSt which Mr. Shore’s native muiician con- 
founded with the two-and-twcnty ira//j, appear to be 
no more than /even fpecies of diapafon multiplied by 
threOt according to the difference of pitch in the corn* 
pafs of three o6taves. 

Rdgat which I tranflate a modt, properly fignifies a 
poffian or offeSim of the mind ; each mode being in- 
tended, according to Bherat’s definition of it, to 
move one or another of our fimple or mixed affec- 
tions j and we learn accordingly, from the Ndrdyant 
that, in the days of Crishna, there \itrcfixteen tbow> 
Jand modes, each of the Cdfis at Mat'burd chufing to 
fing in one of them, in order to captivate the heart of 
their paftoral god. The very learned So'ma, who 
mixes no mythology with his accurate fyftem of Rdgast 
tnumtrates nine hundred and Jxty Tpoflible variations by 
the means of temperament j but felefts from them, as 
applicable to pra£Uce, only tweniy-tbree primary 
modes, from which he deduces many others : though 
he allows that, by a divcrfity of ornament, and by va- 
rious contrivances, the might, like the waves of 
the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We have 
already obferved, that eighty-four modest or mannerst 
might naturally be formed, by giving the lead to each 
of our twelve founds, and varying, in feven different 
i yviys, 
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ways, the pofition of the femitQties ; but, fince many 
of thofe modes would be infulFerable in praftice, and 
fome would have no charafter fufficiently marked, the 
Indians appear to have retained with predileQion, the 
number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
fyftem by two powerful aids, the ajfociation of ideas, 
, and the mutilation of the regular fcales. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that 
the velocity or flownefs of founds mull depend, in a 
certain ratio, upon the rarefaftion and condenfation of 
thC'air, fo that their motion mall be quicker in fum- 
mier than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than 
in winter, I cannot alfure myfelf; but am perfuaded, 
that their primary modes, in the fyftem aferibed to 
Pa'vana, were firft arranged according to the number 
of Indian feafons. 

The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix ritus, 
of feafons, each conlifting of two months; and the firft 
feafon, according to the /Imaroofha, began with Mdr- 
gas'trsha, near the time of the winter folftice, to which 
month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the 
Gitd ; but the old lunar year began, I believe, with 
jffwina, or near the autumnal equinox, when the 
moon was at the full in the firft manfion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the 
months of A'ffoin and Cdrtic, and bears the name of 
Sarad, correfponding with part of our autumn : the 
'fiext in order are Hcmanta and Sisira, derived from 
words which fignify frojl znA dew : then come f^afanta, 

fpring, called alfo Surabhi, or fragrant, and Pujhpa- 
^^aya, or the flower time; Grijhma, or heat; and 
^erjhd, feafon of rain. By appropriating a dif- 

ferent mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts 
connected certain ftrains with certain ideas, 
I® yete able to recal the memory of autumnal mer- 
*^icnt at, the clofe of the harvett, or of leparation 
3 and 
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and* melancholy (very difFerent from our ideas at CaU 
cutta) during the cold months; of reviving hilarity on 
the appearance of blofforas ; and complete vernal de- 
light in the month of Madhu, ov honey; of languor dur- 
ing the dry heats, and of refreiftment by the firft rains, 
which caufe in this climate a fecond fpring. Yet far- 
ther: lince the lunar year, by which feftivals and fu- 
perftitious duties are conftantly regulated, proceeds 
concurrently with the folar year, to which the feafons 
arc neceflarily referred, devotion comes alfo to the aid 
of mufick, and all the powers of nature^ which are alle- 
gorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes on their fe- 
veral holidays, contribute to the inlluence of fong on 
minds naturally fufceptible of religious emotions. 
Hence it was, I imagine, that Pa'van, or the inventor 
of his mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original 
modes from /even to fix ; but even this was not enough 
for his purpofe ; and he had recourfe to ihtfve princi- 
pal divifions of the day, which are the morning, 
and evening-, called trifandhya, with two intervals be- 
tween them, or the forenoon and afternoon : by adding 
two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leav- 
ing one fpecics of melody without any fuch reftriflion, 

- So'ma reckons eight variations in refpect of time ; and 
the fyftem of Pa'van retains that number alfo in the 
fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been embcllilhed by 
poetical fables; and the inventive talents of the Greeks 
never fuggefted a more charming allegory than the 
lovely families of the fix Rdgas, named, in the order 
of feafons above exhibited, Bhairava, Ma'lava, 
Sri'ra'ga, Hindo'la or Vasanta, Di'pac.a, and 
Me'gha; each of whom is a Genius, or Demigod, 
wedded to five Raginis, or Nymphs, and father of 
eight little Genii, called his Putras, or Sons. The fancy 
of Shakespear, and the pencil of Ajlbano, might have 
been finely employed in giving fpecch and form to this 
afterablagc of new aerial beings, who people the fairy- 
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land of Indian imagination; ^Hot, have the Hindu poets 
and painters loft the advanti^es with which fo beauti- 
ful a subjeft prefented ti^m^ A whole chapter of the 
Ndrdyan contains defcriptions of the Rdgas and their 
conforts, extrafted chiefly from the Humddar^ the C«- 
^acurUi the Retnan^d^ the Chandrkd, and a metrical 
traS pn mulick afcribed to the God Na'ked himfelf, 
from which, as among fo many beauties, a particular 
feleftion would be very perplexing, I prefent you with 
fhe flrft that occurs, and have no doubt that you will 
think the Satifcrit language equal to Italian in foftnefs 
andtlegance : 

Lila vihar6na vanantarale, 

Chinvan prafunani vadhu fahayahj 
Vilafi vefodita divya murtih 
Srirdga €lha prat’hitah prit’hivyam. 

The demigod Sri'ra'ga, famed over all this earth, 
<* fweetly fports with his nymphs, g^hering frefli bloC- 
foms in the bofom of yon grove ; and his divine li- 
> neaments are diftinguiflied through his graceful vef- 
ture.” 


Thefe and firailar images, but wonderfully diverfi- 
fied, arc exprefled in a variety of meafures, and re* 
prefented by delicate pencils in the Rdgamdlas^ which 
all of us have examined, and among which the mod 
lieautiful are in the'poffcffion of Mr. R. Johnson and 
Mr. Hay. A noble work might be compofed by any 
muiician and fchular, who enjoyed lei Pure, and difre- 


gardedexpenfe, if he would exhibit a pcrfefl fyftemof 
J^dian mulick from San/crit authorities, with the old 
^elodies of So'ma applied to the fongs of Javade'va, 
emlbeUt^^^ defcriptions of all the modes accu- 
fAtcly tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Ragamdld, dc- 
Jlp^ted and engraved by the fchoiars of Cipriani and 
ipRTOLOaZI. 


Let 
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Let Us proceed to t]hie fecond artifice of the Hindu 
muficiansf in giving their modes a diftind: charafler^ 
and a very agreeable diverfity of expreflion. A curi- 
ous paffage from Plutarch’s Treatife on Mufick is 
tranflated and explained by Dr. and ftands 

as the text of the moil interefiing chapter in his dii^ 
fertation : fince I cannot procure the original, I exhi- 
bit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the corre6lners 
of which I can rely ; but I have avoided, as much as 
poflible, the technical words of the Greeks^ which it 
might be neceffary to explain at fome length. “ We 
are informed, (fays Plutarch,} by Aristoxenus, 
“ that muficians aferibe to Olympus of Myfia, the 
invention of enharmonkk melody, and conjefclure, 
that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
“ and frequently pafTed from the higheit of four founds 
“ to the lowelt but one, or converfdy, ikipping over 
*? the fecond in defeent, or the third in afeent, of that 
‘‘ feries, he perceived a Angular beauty of expieifioni 
which induced him to difpofe the whole leries 
** of feven or eight founds by fimilar Ikips, and 
“ to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian mode, 
omitting every found peculiar to the diatonick 
and chromatick melodies then in life, but with*- 
« out adding any that have fiqce been made eflen- 
« tial to the new enharmonick : in this genus, they 
“ fay, he compofed the Nome, or llrain, called Spon~ 
deaUi becauic it was ufed in temples at the time of 
« religious lihations. Thofe, it feems, were the firfi 
« enliarmonick melodics; and are ftill retained by 
“ fome, who play on the flute in the antique ftyle, 
** without any divifion of a femitone; for it was after 
“ the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; and 
« it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exqui- 
*' fite melody before unknown in Greece, became the 
“ author and parent of the moil beautiful and afFcft- 
ing mufick.” 
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't'his method then of adding to the charaSer and 
efFeft of a mode by dimihilhing the number of its pri- 
inidve founds, was introduced by a Greek of the 
Lower who flourifhed, according to the learned 
and accurate writer of the travels of Anacharsis, 
/about the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ; but it muft have been older ftill among the 
Hindus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was ac- 
|{tiaa]ly invented in the age of Ra^ma. 

^ince it appears from the Narayan^ that thirty-ftx 
;$n 4 ^des are in general ufe, and the reft very rarely ap- 
“ plied to praBice, I (hall exhibit only the fcales of the 
Rugas and thirty Raginis, according to So'ma, the 
; fttjthors quoted in ihc Ndrayan^ and the books explained 
.^ Pandits to Mirza Khan; on whofe credit I muft 
rely for that of Cacuhhd^ which I cannot find in my 
Sanjerit treatifes on mulick ; had 1 depended on him 
for information of greater confequence, he would have 
led me into a very ferious miftake; for he afterts, 
what I now find erroneous, that the graha is the fitft 
|iOte of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
compofed in it, muft invariably begin and end. Three 
diftinguifhed founds in each mode are called graha, 
vyeja, ansa-, and the writer of the Ndrdyan^tfmzs them 
in the two following couplets ; 

Graha fwarah fa ityuQo yo gitadau famarpitah, 

Nydja fwaraftu fa proflo yo gitadi famapticah: 

' Yo vyaSivyanjaco gane, yalja ferve’ nugaminah, 

Yafya fervatra bahulyam vady anjso pi nripotamah. 

^<!*rThe note, called graha, is placed at the beginning, 
-M and that named nydja, at the end, of a fong ; that 
■^*inote which difplays the peculiar melody, and to 
il'I^^Vhich all the others are fubordinate, that which is 
i?* afWays of the grateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though 
J^p mere- or portion.’ 
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“By the word vMt^ (fays the commentator,) he means 
“ the note which announces and afcertains thcRagdy 
“ and which may be confidered as the parent and 
“ origin of the graba, and nya/«::” this clearly fhows* 
I think, that the ania muft be the tonick : and we ftiall 
find that the two other notes are generally its third and 
fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. In the poem 
entitled Mdgha there is a mulical fimile, which may 
illuftrate and confirm our idea : 

Analpatwat pradhanatwad ansafyevetarafwarahj 

Vijigiftiornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

“ From the greatnefs, from the tranfeendent qualities, 
“ of that Hero eager for conqueft, other kings march 
“ in fubordination to him, as other notes are fubordi- 
“ nate to the ansa.” 

If the ania be the tonick, or modal note, of the 
Hindus, we may confidently exhibit the fcales of the 
Indian modes according to Soma, denoting by an al- 
teriik the omiflion of a note : 


Bhairava : 

fdha 

, »/, 

fa, 

ri, 

g^’ 

ma, 

pa. 

Varati: 

fa. 

ri» 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, 


Medhyamddi: 
Bhairavi : | 

ma, 

pa. 

# 

5 

ni^ 

fa, 

« 


fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindhavi : I 

fa, 

ri. 

# 

ma, 

pa, 

dba. 

0 

Bengali : \ 




ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

M a' lava : 


fa, 

ri, 


ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Todi: 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

»/, 

fa, 

ri. 

Gaudi : ■< 


fa. 

ri, 

* 

ma, 

pa, 


Gbnddcri : 

fa, 

ri, 


ma, 

pa,- 

* 

nL 

Suft'bavati : 

L 


not 

in Soma. 




Cacubbd : not in Soma. 


Srira'ca: 
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3 * 


SlttRA^OA J 

r ni. 

fa, 

ri. 


ma, 

pa. 

dha* 

Mdlav(^ri: 

fa. 

« 

. 


ma, 

pa, 

* 

, 

nu 

Mdravi: 

! 

ma. 

pa. 

* 

3 

ni. 

fa. 

« 

• 

"Bbanyafii 

\ fa. 

*, 

£^9 

ma, 

pa, 

« 

, 

nL 

VaJ^nii: 

fa. 

n. 


ma, 

# 

3 

dha. 

ni^ 

j^Ofuerit 

L 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

JIikdo'la: 

r ma, 

fa. 

» 

. 

dha 

, ni 

, fa, 



Pdmaer'l: 

ri. 


ma, pa. 

dha, 

> ni. 

: 


ma 

, pa. 

dha, », 

fa. 

ri. 

:pditd: 

la. 

ri. 


ma, *, 

dha, 

, ni. 

lyHavati : 

dha, 

. »/. 

fa. 

5 


ma, 

3 


Patamanjart: not in Soma. 


iilpACA ; not in Soma. 


Deii: 




pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

CdmbSdi: 

fa, 

ri. 


ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

« 

ft 

Jfetth: 

fa. 

ri, 

g^. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ceddrt: 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

g^y 

ma. 

pa. 

dha^ 

Camdii : 

L »r. 

fa. 

# 

» 

g^. 

ma, 

pa, 



Me'cha: not in Soma. 


faccii r fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nh 

Melldri: dha, *, la, ri, *, ma, pa, 

Gu/yar): •< ri, ga^ ma, *, dha, ui, fa, 

Bbupaii: ga, *, pa, dba, *, fa, ri, 

Pefafri: \Jd, ri, ga, ma, fa^ dha, ni, 

^ It is impoffible that I fhould have erred much, if 
at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the regularity 
of the San/crit metre has in general enabled me to 
corned the manufcript ; hut I have fome doubt as to 
^yUdvafi^ ofvhich^tfis declared to be the anU, or 
5 tonick, 
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tonick; though it is faid in the fame line, that both pit 
and ri may be omitted: I, therefore, have fuppo/^ 
4ba to be the true reading, both Mirza Khan and the 
Narzan exhibiting that note as the leader of the 
mode. The notes printed in Jtalick letters are vari- 
oufly changed by temperament, or by fliakes, and other 
graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words 
a dillinft notion of thofe changes, the account of 
each mode would be infufFerably tedious, and fcarce 
intelligible, without the alfiftance of a maflerly per- 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft 
authorities adduced in the Narayan, the thirty-fijt 
modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in thefe 
forms ; 

Bhairava: f dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, 'ma, pa. 

Fardti: fa, ri, ga, ma, /)«, dha, ni. 

Medbyamddi: j ni, fa, ga, ma, pa, dha. 

Bhairavt: } /«, *, ga, ma, ♦, dha, ni. 

Saindhavi : (, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma. 

Bengali: (. fa, ri, ga^ ma, pa, dha, ni. 


Ma'lava; 

ma. 

9 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 


Todi: j 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

Gaudt : J 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

# 

9 

dha. 

Gdndacr} : 

1 fa, 

9 

ga» 

ma, 

pa, 

1b 

9 

ni. 

Suft'hdvati: 

dha. 

ni, 


ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

# 

• 


Cacubhd: 'not in the Hardy an. 

Srira'ga: r fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Mdlavafri: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni. 

Mdrav\: J fa, *, ga, ma, npa, dha, ni. 

Dbat^dsi: \ fa, ri, ga, md» pa, dha, ni. 

Fa/antlt: I fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

/f/dvpi; t P®* 


Hindola? 
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Hindola: 

' fa, *, ga, ma, 

*, dha, 

nu 

Rdmaert : , 

ri, ga, ma. 

pa, dha, 

nu 

Bejaepi: J 

ga, ma, pa, dha, 

ni, fa, 

• 

Lelith: 

' fa, *, ga, ma. 

pa» 

ni. 

Velavall: 

dha, ni, fa, ri, 

ga, ma, 

pa* 

Patamanjarl : 

. pa, dha^ ni, fa. 


ma* 

Dip AC a: 

omitted. 



Bhi: 

f ni, fa, ri, ga, 

ma, pa. 

dha. 

Cdmiddi : 

fa, ri, ga, ma, 

pa, dha. 

ni. 

Jtfettd : -i 

la, ri, ga, ma, 

pa, dha. 

ni. 

Ceddrl : 

omitted. 


Camdti: 

1 ni, fa, ri, ga, 

ma, pa. 

dha. 

Me'gua: 

r dha, ni, fa, ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

^aced: 

(a mixed mode.) 


Melldri: ^ 

1 dliSLa nij» *5 r}5 

ga, ma. 

# 

• 

Gurjar't : 1 

1 omitted in the Nardyan. 


Bhupali : 

fa, ri, ga, *, 

pa, dha. 

« 

« 

Btfacri : ! 

L ni, ia, % ga^ ma, pa. 



Among the fc ales juft enumerated, we may fafely fis 
on that of Sri'ra'ga for our own major mode, ftnee it.* 
form and character are thus defen bed in a Sanjerh 
couplet: 

Jatinyalhgrahagramans^shu fhadjo' Ipafanchamah^ 
Sringaravirayoijncyah Srirdgo gitacovidaih. 

Muiicians kww Sriraga to have Ja for its princi* 
pal note, and the firft of its fcale, with diminilhed. 
** and to be ufed for exprefling heroick love and va- 
** lour.” Now the diminution of pa by oneir«// gives 
us the modern European fcale. 
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uf, rtt mi, fa, fol, la, ft, ut ; 


a minor tone, or, as the Indians would cxprefs 
it, with three srutis, betweeri the fifth and fixth 
notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mirza Khan I havfc 
lefs reliance; but, fince he profelTes to give them from 
Sanjcrit authorities, it feemed proper to tranfcribe 
them : 


Bhairava: 
Vardti: 
Medjsyamddi: 
Bbairavi • 
Saindhavi: 
Bengali : 


fdha, 

fa, 


ma, 
\ raa, 

■ fa, 

fa, 




ni, 

ri, 

pa, 

pa, 

ri. 


Ma'lava: 

<rddi:^ 

Gaudl : 
Gdnddcrt: 
Sujl'bavati : 
Cacubbd: 



fa. 

9 

ga, 

ma. 


ga, 

tna, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni\ 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga* 

ga. 

ina, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni« 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

ga, 

ni^i. 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha, 

ni. 

« 

9 


ma, 

pa. 

• 

fa, 

^9 

ga, 

ma, 

% 

* 

fa, 


ga, 

ma, 

w 

# 


Srira'ga: 
Mdlavajri : 
Mdravi: 
Dbanyds'i : 
Vajanfi: 
AJcmerl: 


fa, vi, 
fa, ri, 

>fa, *, 
i fa, pa, 

fa, n, 
\_dha, ni, 


VoL. Ill, 


ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

pa. 

ga. 


dha. 

ni. 

3tL 

dha. 

ni. 

ri, 

ga» " ’i 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

Ilf, 

fa, 

, 

»■ 

1 

ma, 

pa. 


Q UlNDOtA 
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Hindo'la; 

ffa. 

** ga» 

nia^ 

pa. 


nu 

Ramacr't: 

fa. 

*» ga> 

ma. 

pa, 

♦ 

» ■ 

ni. 

Deiac/h}: 

1 ga» 

ma, pa, 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

* 

• 

Lelita: ] 

dha. 

ni, fa. 

1 

ga> 

ma, 

♦ 

Vilavali : 

dha, 

ni, fa. 

ri. 

gai 

ma. 

pa. 

Patamanjari: 1 

.pa» 

dha, ni, 

fa, 


ga, 

ma. 


Dwaca: 

Ta,- 

ri» ga» 

ma, pa, 

dha, m. 

pUh- 

ri, 

ga, ma, 

*, dha. 

ni, fa. 

Cdmhodi: ^ 

; dha. 

ni, fa. 

ri, ga, 

ma, pa« 

Nett a: 

fa, 

ni, dha, 

pa, ma. 

ga, ri. 

Ceddri : 

ni, 

fa, *, 

ga, ma. 

pa. *• 

Carndtl : 

‘VI’ ’ 

Lni, 

fa, ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa, dha. 

Me'gha; I 

'‘dha. 

ni, fa. 

ri, ga, 

* * 

, • 

*faccd : \ 

fa, 

ri, ga, 

ma, pa, 

dha, ni. 

Melldr) : ^ 

dha. 

ni, *, 

ri, ga, 

ma, *. 

Gurjar'i : 


ga, ma, pa, dha 

, ni, fa. 

■Bbvpul); 

ifa, 

ga, ma, 

, dha, ni, 

pa, ri. 

Omm: 

l^la, 

rij ga, 

ma, pa^ 

dha, ni. 


It may reafonabty be fufpeQed, that the Moghsl 
writer could not have ffiown the diflindion, which 
mull necellarily have been made, between the differ- 
ent modes, to which he afligns the fame formula; and, 
as to his invcrfions of the notes in fome of the Ragi- 
tiis, i can only fay, that no fuch changes appear in 
the Sanferit books which I have infpefted. I leave 
: our fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales 
here exhibitjadv. the Doriati mode of Olympus; but it 
efcape notice, that the Cbine/e fcale, C, D, E, *, 
Jp' Aj *, correfponds very nearly with ga, ma^pa^ 
Wf*** ^ Marav'i of So'ma We have long known 
pin Bengali from the information of a Scottb gentleman 
' {killed. 
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fkiilcd in mufick, that the wild but charming meIo'> 
dies of the ancient Highlanders were formed by a 
ilmilar mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch mu- 
tilations, and by various alterations of the notes in 
tuning the Vinh^ the number of modes might be aug- 
mented indefinitely; and CaluinaVka admits ninety 
into his fyftem, al!owing/jr nymphs, inftead of five^ to 
each of his mufical deities ; for Dipaca, which is ge- 
nerally confidered as a loft mode, (though Mirza 
Khan exhibits the notes of it,) he fubftitutes Vmcha* 
ma: for Ilindola, he gives us Fajanta^ or the Spring; 
andforMtf/di'Uii, Natandrdyan, or CiiaisuNAthe Dancer; 
all with fcales rather different from thofe of PaVan, 
The fyftem of Iswara, which may have had fome affi- 
nity with the old Egyptian mufick invented or improv- 
ed by Osiris, nearly refcmbles that of Hanumat; 
but the names and fcales are a little varied; in all the 
fyftems, the names of the modes arc fignificant, and 
fonie of them as fanciful as thofe of the fairies in the 
Midfumraer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes 
were added by Bherat, who marries a nymph, thence 
called Bbdrydf to each Putra^ or Son, of a Rdga ; thus 
admitting, in his mufical fchool, an hundred and thirty 
two manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

flad the Indian empire continued in full energy for 
the lall two thoufand years, religion would, no doubtj 
have given permanence to fyftems of mufick invent- 
ed, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods, and adapted 
to myftical poetry: but fuch have been the revolu- 
tions of their government fince the time of Alexan- 
der, that although the San/crit books have preferyed 
the theory of their mufical compofition, the praflice 
of it iieems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pandits and 
PJijas confefs) in Gaur and Magarha^ or-tfce- pro- 
vinces of Bengal zndBehar. When I firtt read /the* 
ibngs of Javade'va, who has prefixed to each ot 
them the name of the mode in which it was anciently 

G a 
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- fung, I had hopes of procuring the original munick; 
but the Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofc of the 
weft, and the Brahmens of the weft would have fent me to 
thofe of the north; while they (I mean thofe of Nepal 
and Cajhmir) declared that they had no ancient mu- 
fick, but imagined that the notes to the Gitagovinda 
muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern pro- 
vinces, where the poet was born: from all this I col- 
left, that the art, which flouriftied in India many cen- 
turies ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fome fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferv- 
-<:d in the paftoral roundelays of Mat'hurd on the 
loves and fports of the Indian Apollo. We muft 
not, therefore, be I'urprifed, if modern performers on 
the Vina have little or no modulation^ or change of 
mode^ to which paflionate mufick owes nearly all its 
enchantment; but that the old muficians of India, 
having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general 
charafter of the fong, which they were tranjlating into 
the mufical language, varied that mode, by certain 
rules, according to the variation of fentiment or paf> 
fibn in the poetical phrafcs, and always returned to it 
at the clofe of the air, many reafons induce me to 
believe; though I cannot but admit, that their mo- 
dulation muft have been greatly confined by the re- 
ftriftion of certain modes to certain feafons and 
hours, unlefs thole reftriftions belonged merely to the 
principal mode. The fcale of Vinci we find com- 
prized both our European modes ; and if fome of the 
notes can be raifed a femitone by a ftronger preffure 
on the frets, a delicate and experienced finger might 
■ produce the effeft of minute enharmonick intervals: 

> the conftrtiftion of the inftrument, therefore. Teems 
■to fi|pu>‘ nJ^_^onjefture; and an excellent judge of 
the-whjeftr informs us, that, the open wires are 
from rime to time ftruck in a manner that prepares 
^ the ear for a change of modulation, to which the 
^ uncommonly full and fine tones of thofe notes 

“ greatly 
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greatly contribute.’* We may add, that the Hindu, 
poets never fail to change the »/e/re, which is their, 
mode, according to the change of fubjeft or fentiment 
in the fame piece; and I could produce inftanccs of 
foetkal modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed} at 
kalt equal to the molt affecting modulations of our 
greatefl; compofers: now the mufician mull naturally 
have emulated the poet, as every tranflator endea- 
vours to relemble his original: and lince each of the 
Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affebtion of 
the mind, it is hardly poiTible, that, where the palGon 
is varied, a Ikilful mufician could avoid a variation of 
the mode. The rules for modulation feem to be 
contained in the chapters on mixed modes, for an in- 
termixture oi Alellim with 'I’odi and Saindhav'i, means, 
I fuppofe, a tranfition, however lliort, from one to 
another: but the queltion mult remain undecided, 
unlcfs we can lind in the Sangitas a clearer account 
of modulation than I am able to produce, or unlefs 
we can procure a copy of the Gitagdvinda with the 
roulick to which it was fvt before the time of Cali- 
BAs, in fome notation that may be eafily decyphered. 
It is obvious, that I have not been (peaking of a mo- 
dulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus, 
1 believe, were unacquainted; though, like the Greeks, 
they dillinguilh the confonant and dijjfonant founds : 1 
mean only fuch a tranfition from one Icries of notes to 
another, as we fee deferibed by the Greek muflcians, 
who were ignorant of harmony, in the modern I'cnle ot 
the word ; and, perhaps, if they had know ti it ever fo 
perfeQly, would have applied it folely to the fupport 
of melody, which alone fpcaks the language of pallion 
and fentiment. 

It would give ipe pleafure to clofe this elTay 
fevcral fpccimcns of old Indian airs from the fittli 
chapter of So'ma; but I have leifure only to prefent 
you with one of them in our own charablers, accom- 

Q 3 panied 
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panied with the original notes: 1 fele£led the mode 
of Vajanta^ becaufe it was adopted by Jayade'va 
himfelf to the moft beautiful of bis odes, and becaufe 
the number of notes in Soma compared with that of 
the fyllables in the Sanjcrit ftanza, may lead us to 
guefsy that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the mufician 
to the very words of the poet. The words are 

Lalita lavanga lata perisilana comala malaya famiroy 
Madhucara nicara caranibita cdcila cujlta cunja cutirc 
Viharati heririha farafa vafante 

Nrityati yuvati janena faman fac’hi vlrahi janafya durante* 

While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume 
•* from the beautiful clove-plant, and the rccefs of 
each flowery arbour fweetly refounds with the 
ftrains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs of 
the honey-making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely 
friend, with a company of damfels in this vernal 
“ feafon: a feafon full of delights, but painful to fe- 
•* parated lovers.” 

I have noted Soma’s air in the major mode of A, 
or Ja^ which, from its gaiety and brilliancy, well ex- 
prefles the general hilarity of the fong j but the fen- 
timent of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, 
from the remembrance of pleafures no longer attain- 
able, would require in our muflek a change to the 
minor mode; and the air might be difpofed in the 
form of a rondeau, ending with the fecond line, or 
even with the third, where the fenfe is equally full, if 
it fliould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation, that imitative melody which the poet has 
mpted: the meafure is very rapid, and 
Be gay, or even quick, in exafl propor- 

Thc following is a ftrain in the mode of Hind6la, 
beginning and ending with the fifth note fa, but want- 
ing 
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ing pa, and ri, or the fecond and fixth : I could cafily 
have found words for it in the Gttagovinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and muGck would lead me 
too far; and I muft now with reluQance bid farcwcl 
to a fubjefl, which I defpair of having leifurc to 
refume. 


JN OLD INDIAN AIR, 





ra sa va sa;i tc nrit ya d yu va ti ja ne na sa mamsachi 


vi ra hi ja na&yadu ran ce. 

— Q... o-jg:- 


•a ri (a ma pa dha na 
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A LETTER 

From Liluienant BROWNE to the PRESIDENT. 


D LAR SlR) 

In the courfo of reading hiftory, it is 
a rcfleSion, which inuil, I think, have occurred to 
every one, that if the attors in the nioii material 
events could have forefeen the importance which thofe 
events would have in the <‘)<cs of pofterity, they would 
ccitauily hate prcfeivcd Inch detailed and circumltan- 
tial iclaiioiis of them, as would have prevented the 
general daiknefs and uncertainty which we now ex- 
perience and Idiiicnt: but it has probably leldoin hap- 
pened, that then genius, or leilure from more important 
concerns, has admitted of this; and thus we are from 
neccdity often couipclled to red latisficd with impeifefl 
traditions, itpcafcd (oi, which is w’oifc, aibitraiily} 
by lubfeijucnt lullorians. 

With what asidity fhould we now perufe an ac- 
count written by any of the principal peifons prclcnt 
at the battle of IJaJlings, of Lincoln, of Lewes, of 
Evejhom, of Crejfy, of jigincourt, of Tewton, or of 
Bojworthi but in thofe days a general or ilatefman 
was as uiifkilful with his pen as he was expcit with 
his fword; and the monks, who were almofl the only 
writers, w'cre fcldoni participators of fuch aftive 
fcencs. 


Confidcring this, as well as the importance which 
the wars and politics of Hindcflan have now at- 

n ed in the opinions of European lullorians, I cannot 
d btluving, that the great events of this country 
Will neixaftci Lc fought for with as much diligence, 
/ as 
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as thofe of the early part of European hiftory are at 
prefent; if I am not miftaken in this, the Battle of 
Paniput will be among thofe events which will claim 
the greateft attention, both as a military a8ion, and 
as an era from which the redu8ion of the Mabratta 
power may be fixed, who otherwife would probably 
have long ago reduced the whole of Hindofian to their 
obedience. 

It appeared to me in this light at a time when a 
very particular and authentick narrative of that a8ion 
came into my pofl'eflion; and, as the plainnefs of the 
original led me to believe myfelf competent to the 
tafk, I was induced to undertake the tranfiating it into 
Englijh, that the difficulty of reading it in the Perjian 
might not prevent its being as generally known as its 
hifiorical importance merits. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to tell you, dear Sir, who 
arc fo well verfed in Jfiatick hiftory, that this battle 
was fought in the month of January, 1761, between 
the united forces of all the Mabratta chiefs on one 
fide, commanded by Sedasheo, (commonly called the 
Bnow.) and the combined armies of the Durraniest 
Rohillas, and Hindojlany Mujj'uhnans, on the other, 
under the command of Ahmed Suaii Dukrany: few 
battles have been more bloody, or decifive of greater 
events; for, had the been conquerors, they 

would have put a final period to the Mujjulman domi- 
nion in Hindojlant and eftabliflied their own in its 
place; but, as it happened, the power of the Mohr at- 
tas received a fliock, from which it has never entirely 
recovered; and the Durrany Shah, having returned 
precipitately to his own dominions, left the difiinited 
Robillas, and Hindojlany MuJJulmanSj to carry on, 
as they could, their diltraQed government, under a 
wretched pageant of royalty, and a divided an6 un- 
principled nobility. ( 
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The writer of this narrative^ Casi Raj Pi/ndit, 
was a Mutta/eddy in the lervice of the late Vizier, 
SaujA'Ut-DowLAH j and being by birth a native of 
the Duafti acquainted with the Mabratta language, and 
lukving fome friends in the fervice of the Show, he 
became the channel of feveral overtures for peace, 
which the Show endeavoured to negociate through 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah: this, together with the accu- 
racy and ciearnefs of his narrative, makes it much 
more intercfting than any other which I have feen. 
The tranllation is, however, far hrom literal, as I en- 
deavoured to make the ftyle as plain and unadorned 
as poflible. 

Such as it is, permit me, dear Sir, to offer it to you, 
and to leave it to your difpofal: if 1 am fo happy as 
to know that it receives your approbation, as likely 
to prove ufeful in elucidating the hiftory of this coun- 
try, I fhall think myfclf fufficiently rewarded for the 
time it has taken up. Believe me to be, with the 
greateft elleem and refpefl, 

Dzar Sir, 

Your very faithful 

and obedient Servant, 

Dinaportf ‘ 

February i, 1791. JAMES BROWNE. 
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V, 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 


AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING TO IT^ 

Written in Perfian by Ca'si Raja Pundit, who was 
frejent at the Battle. 

B ala row, PundU Pradhan^ who fat on the 
Mujnud of government in the Decan^ was confi- 
dered by the chiefs and inhabitants of Vindoftan as a 
man of wifdom, circumfpeflion, and good fortune: 
but he naturally loved his cafe and pleafure, which 
did not however lofe him the refpeft and attachment 
of his people. ♦ 

As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left 
the entire management of all the affairs of government 
to Sedasheo* Row Bhow, and gave himfelf up to 
pleafure. 

Sedasheo, from his earlieft years, had ftudied 
every branch of the art of government, the regulation 
of the linances ^nd the army, and the conduft of all 
publick affairs, under the inttrufiionof Ramchundra 
Baba' Sindbviy the greateft ftatefman of the agej and 
from the firft watch of the day till the middle of the 
night, applied to the publick bufinefs. By his great 
experience, addrefs, and ability, he brought men over 
to his opinion, to a co-operation in his meafurcs, and 
a perfefl; reliance upon his wifdom and ability. Se- 
veral important affairs, both in the Becan and the pro- 
vinces, had been brought to a conclufion by his means; 
and at length an expedition was fitted out for cow 

pleting 


♦ Properly Saddfuia^ 
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pleting the conquell of Hindoftarit under the fupreme 
command of Raghonaut Row. Mulhar Row Hul- 
KUK) JuNKOocEE SiNOiA, and feveral other chiefs, 

, were ordered to aft under him with very powerful 
forces. They accordingly marched into Hinioftan, and 
With little difficulty reduced every place to their obe- 
dience, until they came to the neighbourhood of La-> 
here zxid Sbabdowla: here they were oppofed by Jehan 
; Khan, and the other camtnanders left in thofe diftrifts 
, : by Ahmed Shah Dorrany, whom they defeated, and 
Compelled to rcpafs the Attack. They kept polTeffion 
of that country for fome time, but the army beginning 
to fall confiderably in arrears, Raghunaut Row 
thought it advifeable to return to the Detan. 

Upon the return of Raghunaut Row, the accounts 
of his expedition being infpe6led by the Bhow, it was 
found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs of rupees was 
;#duc to the army, fo much had the expences been al- 
lowed to exceed all the collcftions of tribute, fifttcujhy 
i, &c. The Show, who was in every refpeft I’upenor 
to Raghunaut, reproached him fcvercly for this, and 
aiked him if that was his good management, to bring 
home debts inAead of an increafe of wealth tothetrea- 
fury of the Aate; which Raghunaut Row replied to, 
by- advifing him to try his own Atill next time, and fee 
.%hat advantage he could make of it. Bala Row, how- 
ever, interfered, and reconciled them in fome degree, 
by excufing Raghunaut Row on account of his youth 
and inexperience. 

. ' , Next year the fcheme of reducing Hindofian being 
.fcnewed, and the command again offered to Raghu- 
jtAUT Row j he declined it, faying, “ Let thofe have 
• ,** the command who are well-wiffiers to the Aate, 
and who will confult the public advantage.” This 
^ gave great oA'ence to the Bhow ; and, on many 
derations, he offered hirofelf. to take the com- 
% mand 
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mand of the expedition; taking with him Biswas, 
Row, the eldeft fon of Bala Rowy then feventeeji 
years of age, as the nominal commander in chief, ac-< 
cording to the ancient cuftom of the Mabrattas*. The 
army under his command was very numerous, and 
they fet out on their expedition without delay; but, 
as foon as they bad pafled the Nerbuddaf^ the Bhow 
began to exercife his authority in a new and offenfive 
manner, and both in fettling the accounts of the armjr 
and revenue, and in all public bufmefs, he ihowed a 
capricious and felf-conceited conduCt. He totally 
excluded from his council Mulhar Row, and all the 
other chiefs who were experienced in the affairs of 
HindoJiaUf and who had credit and influence with the 
principal people in that country, and carried on every 
thing by his own opinion alone. 

When he came to S^ronga, he difpatched Vakeels 
with prefcnts to all the principal chiefs in Hindofian^ 
inviting them to an alliance and co-operation with 
him, for the purpofe of fettling the affairs of Hindih 
fian. Among the reft, a Vakeel came with the above 
propofal to the Navab Shujaii-ul-Dowlah, bringing, 
with him a prefent of fine cloths and jewels to a con- 
fiderable amount; and informing him, at the fame 
time, that whenever the Bhow fliould arrive neap 
him, he would difpatch Naroo Shunker to conduct 
SadjAH-UL-DowLAH to him. Shujah-ul-Dowlah 
anfwered him in the language of profclTion, but de- 
termined in his own mind to keep himfelfdifengaged 
from both parties, and to be a fpe 61 ator of the ex- 
pelled conteft till his future condufcl fliould be dcr 
termined by the event, when he defigned to join the 
viflors. 

Ahmeo 


• Properly Makardjhtras^ 
f Properly Nermada^ 
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Ah^ied Shah Durrany, after the defeat of Dat- 
TBA Jee PcTUt SiNoiA) catitoncd his array in the 
ji{lrla of Amfjhairy upon the banks of the Gemes ; 
Kod Dattea Jes Potul hirafelf having been killed in 
an aSion with Nujeib-u^Dowlah, the latter was 
ipprehenfive of the corifeqiiences of the refentment of 
Qie Af<nifA/fiizr,.'and therefore united hirafelf clofely 
with th^ Durrany Shah 5 who was hirafelf excited to 
invade Hindojian by a wilh to revenge the defeat of his 
Oeneral Jehan Khan the preceding year, but ftill by 
ijie folicitations of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who agreed 
to bear the extra charges of the Shah’s army, and, 
being hirafelf a man of great military reputation, as 
well as an able politician, had perfuaded all the Rohil' 
Ut chiefs, and the Patans of Ferokbahad^ to join the 
Durban Y Suah. 


The Bhow, befides his own Decany troops, had 
brought with him all the auxiliaries that he could 
collect ill Mahvoy "Janfye, &c. under the command 
of the fcveral Aimilsy fucli as Naroo Shunker and 
Others; and, as foon as he arrived at the river Chum- 
he fent a confidential perfon to Rajn Sukja 
I duL, chief of the Jauts, propofing a conference, 
and that Surja Muc fliould enter into alliance with 
him. Surja Mul fent him word in reply, that his 
negotiations with the Mahrattas had always been 
coadufted through the mediation of Mulhar Row 
and the Sindeas, and that if they chofe to interfere 
on the prefeiit occafion, he was ready to wait on tl^ 
Bhow. The Baow from necefiity aOted thofc chiefs 
to aflift him in this matter, which they having edn- 
Cbnted to, as foon as tlie array of the Mahrattat ap< 
I^Cached to Agra^ Surja Mul paid his refpefls to 
ibe Bhow; and the converfation turning on the raoft 
CdVi&ble mode of condufling the war, Surja Mul 
. You are the matter of Hindojian, pofl’effed of 
ihthgs; I am but a Zemindar, yet will give my 

“ advice 
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« advice according "to the extent of my comprehen- 
fion and knowleage. In the firft place, the families 
= of the chiefs and foldiers, the large train of bag- 
** g®gCj and the heavy artillery, will be great impedi- 
“ ments to^ carrying on the kind of war which you 
** have now in hand. Your troops are more light and 
expeditious than thofe of Hindoftan; \mit\iQDurranies 
are Hill more expeditious than you. It is therefore 
** advifable to take the field againft them quite uincum!- 
“ bered, and to leave the fuperfluous baggage and fol- 
‘‘ lowers on the other fide of the Cbumhul^ under the 
“ proteftion of Janfye or Gualiar; which places are 
under your authority. 

Or, I will put you in poITelfion of one of the 
<« large forts in my country, Deig or Cmbeirt or 
“ Burtfoort in which you may lodge the baggage and 
“ followers} and I will join you with ail ray forces. 
“ In this arrangement, you will have the advantage 
“ of a free communication with a friendly country 
“ behind you, and need be under no apprehenfions 
refpefting fupplies to your army j and there is 
“ reafon to believe, that the enemy will not be able 
to advance fo far, but will by this plan of opera- 
tions be obliged to difpcrfc, without effefling any 
« thing.” 

Mulhar Row, and the other chiefs, approved of 
this advice, and obferved, “ that trains of artillery 
“ were fuitable to the royal armies, but that the 
“ Mahratta mode of war was predatory ; and their 
beft way was to follow the method to which tJiey 
“ had been accuftomed ; that Hindojian was not their 
hereditary poffeffion ; and, if they could not fucceed 
“ in reducing it, it would be no difgrace: to them j^ia 
** retreat again. That the advice of Sorja Mol was, 
** excellent} and that the plan which be propofed^ 
“ would certainly compel the enemy to retreat, as.ihey 
a “ had 
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had no fixed pofleffion in the country. That their 
“ objeft for the prefent, therefore, fliould be to gain 
“time till the breaking up of the rains, when the, 
Durranies would certainly return to their own 
“ country.” 

Notwithftanding that all the Mabratta chiefs were 
unanimous in recommending this plan, the Bhow, 
rei)dng on the llrength of his army, and his own cou** 
rage and ability, would not lifien to it, but faid, that 
his inferiors had acquired military reputation by 
“ their a&ions in that country; and it never (hould 
“ be reproached to him, that he, who was the fupe- 
“ rior, had gained nothing but the difgrace of a6iing 
defenfively.” And he reproached Mulhar Row 
with having outlived his aflivity and his underfianding: 
.at the fame time faying, “that Surja Mul was only a 
“ Zemindar; that his advice was fuitable enough to his 
“ rank and capacity, but not worth the confideratioij 
“ of men fo much his fuperiors,” 

Men of wifdom and experience were furprized at 
this arrogance and obilinacy in a man who always 
formerly had fhown fo much good fenfe and circum- 
fpe8ion as the Bhow had . done till this expedition} 
arid concluded, that fate had ordained the mifear- 
< riage of their enterprife. Every one became difgufied 
by bis harfli and offcnfive fpeeches; and they faid 
among themfelves, “ It is better that this Brahman 
“ fhould once meet with a defeat, or elfe what weight 
“ and confideration fhall we be allowed?” 

The Bhow polled a body of troops to prevent Sur- 
tA Mt^ from leaving the camp : this alarmed him ve-. 
by much, but, as all the chiefs were of one opinion, 
Moihar Row and the red advifedhim not to be hally, 
Hitt 'to a£i-as circumfiances (hould dire£l; and, for the 
^efem, . to remain for the fatisfadion of the Buovv. 

After 
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After this, the Bho.w marched from Agra to Debl/t 
and at once laid fiege to the royal caftle, where Ya- 
cooB.ALY Khan (who was nephew to the Durrat^ 
Vizier., Shah vulli Khan) commanded, and fum- 
moned him to furrender the caftle, after the batteries 
had played fome days. Yacoob aly Khan finding 
that refiftance was vain, by the advice of Shah vulli 
Khan, capitulated through the other Mabratta chiefs’ 
mediation, and delivered the caftle up to the Bhow, 
who entered it with Biswas Row, and feized upon a 
great part of the royal effefts that he found there: ef- 
pecially the ceiling of the great hall of audience, 
which was of filver, and made at an immenfe expenfe, 
was pulled down, and coined into feventecn lacks of 
rupees. Many other actions of the fame kind were 
done; and it was generally reported to be the Bhow’s 
defign to get rid of fuch of the principal Hindojlany 
chiefs as Rood in his way; and, after the Durrany 
Shah fliould return to his own country, to place Bisr-v 
WAS Row upon the throne of Dehly, This intelligence 
was brought to the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and 
it is on his authority that I relate it. 

In the mean time the rains fet in, and the Bhow 
cantoned his army in Dehly, and for twelve cofs round 
it, refiding himfelf in the caftle; while Ahmed Shah 
Durrany remained in cantonments near Anufsbair^ 
Nujeib-ul“Dowlah gave him exaft information of 
every thing that palfed; upon which intelligence the 
Shah told him, that, as Shuja-ul-Dowlah was a 
“ chief of great weight and ppwer, and vizier of Hin- 
“ deftan, it was of the greateft importance to fecure 
** him to their intereft, and to perfuade him to join 
“ them ; fpr that, fliould he be gained by the Mab~ 
rO/ttas, the worft confequences muft arife from it. 
That it was not neceffary that he fliould bring a 
f ‘ Urge army with him : his coming even with a fe\y 
would very confiderably ftrengthen their caufe, 

. voL. HI, n ” That 
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*' That oil a former occafion, when he (Ahmed Suah) 
‘♦invaded Hindoftm^ Shoja-ul-Doweah’s father, 
^^iScFDER Jung, had oppofed him, and beep the 
“'principal means of his failure. That no doubt 
‘‘this would make Shoja-ul-Dowlah apprehen- 
**'five and fufpicious of him, and therefore Nujeib- 
“ ut'DowLAH muft etwieavour by every means to 
“get the better of that obftacle, left Shoja-ul- 
“ Dowlas Ihould join the oppofue party. That thih 
“ Vos a negociation too nice and important to be 
“ conduced by Vakeelst or by letters, and that therc- 
“ fore Nujeib-ul-Dowlau muft go hiinfelf with a 
“ fnaall efcort, and in perfon prevail on Siiuja-ui^ 
“Dowlas to join them.*’ 

< >\i/ 

Ahmed Shah Dorrany, and bis vizier, SsAti 
yfiiitV Khan, fent written treatifes of alliance, and 
the fealed with their feals, by Nujeib-ul-Dow* 

Vahj who, taking his leave of the Durrany Shah, 
fet out with an efcort of two thoufand boric, and in 
timee days got to Mindy ‘Gout » on the Ganges. 

^uuja-ui,-Dowlah, fomc time before this, had 
bV»i encamped on his frontier near the Genres, for 
the protection of ^is country, and, receiving informa- 
tion of Nujeib-ul- Dowlas’s fudden arrival, he 
found himfclf under the neceflity of giving him a meet- 
ing, and fiiowing him all the honours which hofpitah- 
ty and poliienefs. demanded. Nujeib-ul-Dowlah 
foowed him the treaties propofed by the Durrany 
SVtit# and gave him every affurance and enfcourage- 
po^l^le, both from the Durrany Shah and 
bimfelfj and explained w him alfo the perils of 
Tp5^' own liuiation. “ For my own part,” (aid he^ 
Over every 'hope' of fefety, when I ' relief 
is 'Hiy ' declared enemy; but k be- 
you alfo to tai^ care of yourfell^ and fo fe-t 
in one of the parties : and, as ytm know 
bears a mortai hatred to all Mnffuimans^ 

“whenever 
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** whfenever he h^s the to (how his enmity, nei- 
« ther you nor I, nor any other Mujfulman, will 
« efca{)e< Though, after all, the deltiny of God 
*' will be fulfilled, yet we ought alfo to exercife our 
own facuH!e» to their utmod. From my friendfhip 
to you, I have come this diftancc to explain things 
“ to you, though averfe from all unneceflary trouble. 
“ Now confider and determine. The Begum, your 
“ mother, is capable of adviling us both: confult her 
“ upon the occafion, as well as the reft of your ferai- 
“ ly, and determine on what you fliall think belt.’’ 

After confidering the matter for two or three days, 
Suhja-ul-Dowlah concluded, that it would be very 
unfafe and improper to join the Mabrattas: and to de^* 
dine the proffered friendfliip of the other party, would 
be impolitick, efpecially after their deputing a man of 
Nujeib-vi-Dowlah’s rank to him; and would never 
be forgiven either by the Shah, or the RohtUa chiefs. 
Yet the danger appeared very great, whether the vic- 
tory Ihould fall to the Mabrattas, or to the Durranies, 
1 Ic at length, however, determined to follow the advice 
of Nujeib-ol-Dowi.ah, and to join the DorranY 
Shah. He accordingly difpatched his women tp 
T.ucktuno, appointed Raja Beni Behader Naib Subak 
during his abfence, and, fetting out with Nujeib- 
ul-Dowi.ah, and arriving at the Durrany camp neat 
Amfsbair, was prefented to Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
who treated him with the greateft confidcration and 
honour, told him that he conlidered him as one of his 
evon (bildren-, that he waited for his arrival, and 
now would fliew him the punifhment of the Mabrattas'f 
with many proofs of hi§ friendfhip. He at the fame 
time proclaimed it through his own camp, that no 
Durrany fliould prefume to commit any violence of 
irregularity in Shuja-ul-Dowlau’s camp: that any 
one who did, fliould be put to immediate death ; ado-* 
ing, that Shuja-ul-Dowlak was the fon of SojfDsft * 

H.a JuNC, 
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Jong, the gueft of Ahmed Shah’s family ; ami that 
he confidered him as dear as his own child. The 
gfand vizier Shah vulu Khan, who was a man in 
the higheft efteem and refpefct with all ranks, called 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah his fon alfo, and treated him with 
. the higheit diltinftion. 

As the common foldiers among Durranies arc ftub- 
born and difobedient, notwitbftanding the Shah’s pro- 
damation, they committed foroe irregularities inSnu- 
jA'UL-Dowlah’s camp: dje Shah, hearing of this, 
bad two hundred of them feized upon, and, having 
had their nofes bored through with arrows, and ftrings 
paffed through the holes, they were led in this condi* 
tion, like camels, to Shhja-ul-Dowlah, to be put 
to death or pardoned, as he fljould think proper, He 
.accordingly had them releafed; and from that time 
none of the Durr any foldiers made the leall difturbance 
in Shuja-ul-Dowi, A ll’s camp. 

Soon after this,- though the rains were (till at their 
height, the Shah marched from Jnufshair, and can- 
toned his army at Shahdera^ on the bank of the Jumnuy 
oppofite to the city of Dehly. Many polls of the Mab- 
ratta army were within fight; but the river was too 
deep and rapid to be palTed. 

The B HOW Cent Bowany SHUNKEa Pundit, a na- 
. . . ;li vc of Aurungahad^ and a man of good fenfe and ex- 
perience, with fome overtures to Smuja-ul-Dowlah ; 
telling him that there was no ground for enmity bc- 
vj/lween the Mabrattas and his Excellency’s family; on 
-ife^ci^ary, they had form|j[;ly given great fupport 
, ibid aflUiancc to SuroEa Jung, Shuja-ui.-Dowlah’s 
'liither. Why then did the Navah ]o\vi their enemies? 

\ ’3riiat' their not having long fmee defired him to join 
tl^ in perfon, was folely owing to their unwilling- 
^|ii4fs tci give him inconvenience. That now it was 
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by all means neccflaity for him to join them, oral 
leaft to feparate himfelf from the other party, and to 
fend fome perfon of charailer and rank, on his part, 
to refide within the camp. 

Accordingly the Navab fent Raja Debydut, a na- 
tive of Debly, who was in his fervicej a man of great 
eloquence, (whofe father had been the royal treafurer 
during the adminiftration of the Syeds ; and he him- 
felf had been one of the houfchold during the reign 
of Mohammed Shah,) to accompany Bowany Shun- 
KER. The Navab alio fent Row Casy Raj, (the wri- 
ter of this narrative.) who had been in the fervice of 
SuFDER Juno, and much favoured by him. His Ex- 
cellency told Bowany Shunker that I (Casy Raj) 
was alfo a Decany, and introduced me to him in his 
own prefence j where we foon recognized, our being 
of the fame call and country. Bowany ShunHer 
wrote the Bhow word ^ my being employed in this 
affair j upon which the Bhow caufed a letter to be 
written to me in the Decan language; but as there was 
fome deficiency in the form of addrefs, I did not re- 
ply to it. The Bhow inquired of Bowany Shunker 
why I neglected to anfwer his letter ; which being ex- 
plained, he was very angry with his Mmjhy. 

When TKaja Debydut got to the Brow’s catnp, the 
negotiation began; but the Bhow being dilfatisfied 
with this agent, he fent Bow .any Shunker back to 
tell SnujA-ui.-DowLAH, that Raja Debydut was too 
unguarded a man to beentrufted with fccrets of fuch 
importance: he therefore defired the Navab would 
fend a trully man eniicely to be relied on, and fend 
word by him precifely , what fteps were to be pur- 
fued. 

At the fame time other overtures came from Mui« 
HAR Row, and Raja Surja Mul, to know wbat part 

they 
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they fliould AH th^le propofols the Nwoub coin" 
municated exaftly to Nojeib-ul-Do\vlah, and the 
grand vizier; and negotiated with the Mnhraturs by 
their advice. 


NirjEiB-ut"DowLAH threw every obftacle that he 
could in the way of peace; but the grand vizier told 
SaojA-UL-DowLAH, that, if a peace could be brought 
about tlirougli his means, it would be better; that he 
was very willing to forward it, and would engage to 
obtain the Shah’s concurrence. In faft, he was at 
this time on but indifferent terms with Nujeib-ul" 
Dowlah, 


At length it was refolved to fend the eunuch Mo- 
*(AMMED Yacoob Khan with their propofols to the 
i^rattast and to tell them from Shuja-uju-Dowlah, 
Siat he acknowledged the friendfliip which had al- 
ways fubfiffed between theiff and him; that however 
it was neither proper nor pra6ticablc for him to join 
ttem, but that on every proper occafion he was ready 
to manifeft his friendlhip, by giving them the beft 
inteUigence and advice; and, fince they afoed his 
opinion in the prefent inftance, he would advife 
them to avoid attempting any other mode of carry- 
ing on the war, than the predatory and defultory 
one, to which they were accuftomed: or that, if they 
fereferted peace, means Ihould be deviled for obtain- 


+ • 'tMty at the fame time wrote to Raja Surja Mul, 
iiyiSng him to quit the Mahrattas, and return to his 
country; which advice coinciding with his own 
he promifed to follow it. 



in anfwer to Shuja-ul-Dowla^i, ac- 
’ ’ ‘ ’^dtbe kindnefs of his advice and condu6l, 
aifed to pay attention to what be had foid. 

That 
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Tliat as to peace, he had no caufe of quarrel with the i 
Ditrrany Shah, vho might march back to liis own 
counhry whenever be pleafed; that all the country on 
the other fide of the Attack fhould remain in the pof- 
fcfiion of the Shah, and all on this fide of it fiiould 
belong to the chiefs of Hindofian^ who might divide 
and fettle it as they could agree among thcmfelvcs. 
Or, if this fhould not falisfy the Shah, he fhould pof* 
fcfs as far as Lahore. Laftly, he laid, that, if the Shah 
infilled on ftill more, he fhould have as far as Sirhind^ 
leaving the remainder to the chiefs of Hindejian^ as 
was faid before. With this anfwcr Yacoob Khah 
returned. 

Two days after this, Surja Mcl, who was en- 
camped at Bidderpoort fix col's from Dehly, by th* 
advice of Mc ihiar Row, and the other difafPcflcd 
chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of 
his encampment, fent off all his baggage and camp* 
followers towards his own country, and, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that they had got ten cofs on their 
way, he followed them with his divillons of troops,' 
and had got a great dillancc, before the Bhow heard 
of bis departure. In a day and two nights hemarefir 
ed fifty cofs, and reached the ftrong holds of his 
country. 

¥ 

The Bhow made no account of his defeftion, only 
faying, that fuch condufl W'as to be expefted from 
mere Zemindars; that his going was of no importance, 
but rather to be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit 
them at any time vdien they might have relied oh hi# 
for material I'ervice, " ' 

Mohammed Yacoob Khan, returning to camp, 
reported all the Bhow’s overtures; but, as neither 
party were fincercly in earnelt, the negotiation wchit 
cm but flowly. 

Meantime, 
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Meantime, the rains dra\ving niear to an end, the 
Show determined to reduce the ftrong poft of Kunj- 
foor^t^ which is lituated on the banks of the ymna^ 
about fifty cofs above Debly^ at that time, occupied by 
about 10,000 Robillas^ as the poffeflion of that place 
would fecure his paffing the river to attack the Shah* 
He accordingly marched from Beb^y and, arriving 
at Kunjpoora, affaulted it with fifteen thoufand chofen 
men; and, after an obftinate refiftance, made him felf 
mailer of the place, taking the governor, Duleil 
’ Khan, and all the garrifon, prifoners, and delivering 
‘Up the place to plunder. The Durrany Shah had 
exa6l intelligence of all this proceeding, and was very 
defirous of relieving Kunjpoora; but the Jumna was 
yet impaffible, 

, Soon after the rains broke up, and the Dujfura ar- 
rived: the Shah gave orders, that the day before the 
Bttjfura, all the army fhould be affemblcd for mufter; 
which being done, he reviewed them himfclf from an 
eminence in front of the camp. 

^ , ;■ The Durrany army confifted of twenty-four Duftas^ 
(or regiments,) each containing twelve hundred horfe- 
men. The principal chiefs in command under the 
Shah, were the grand vizier Shah vulli Khan, — 
TfjEHAN Khan, — Shah Pussund Khan, — Nussir 
, Khan Beloche,— -Berkhordar Khan, Vizier Ul« 
KliAN Kizelbajhi^ — Morad Kh.an, a Perjian 
^ogbd . — Befides thefe principal chiefs, there were 
; i|pAny others of inferior rank ; and of the twenty-four 
above-mentioned, fix were of the Shah’s fiaves, 
|led KDlemip. ^ 

, ;.;,TbPlfwere alfo two thoufand camels, on each of 
v#ilicb were mounted two mufketeers, armed with 
. i^cces of a. very large bore, called Zumburucks; forty 
^pieces ofltfjaniion, and a great number of jhuternals, 

or 
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or fwivels, mounted on camels: this was the fti’ength 
of the Durrany army. 

With the Navab Ssuja-ul-Dowlah there were two 
thoufand horfe, two thoufand foot, and twenty pieces 
of cannon of different fizes: 

With Nujf,ib-ul-Dowi.ah, fix thoufand horfe, and 
twenty thoufand Rohilla foot, with great numbers of 
rockets; 

With Doondy Khan and Hafiz Rahmut Kham, 
fifteen thoufand Rohilla foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with fomc pieces of cannon: 

And with Ahmed Khan Bunghas, on? thoufand 
horfe, one thoufand foot, with fome pieces of cannon; 
making all together forty-one thoufand eight hundred 
horfe, and thirty-eight thoufand foot, with between &- 
venty and eighty pieces of cannon. 


This I know to have been prccifely the ftate of 
(he Mujfulman army, having made repeated and par- 
ticular inquiries before I (et it down, both from the 
dufter (or office) of mufters, and from thofe by 
whom the daily provifions were did) ilnited. But the 
numbers of irregulars who accompanied tbefe troops, 
were four times that number; and their horfes and" 
arms weie very little inferior to tliofc of the regular 
Durranies. In adion, it was their cultom immediately 
after the regulars had charged and broken the enemy, 
to fall upon them fword in hand, and complete tnfe ^ 
rout. All the Durranies were men of great bodily 
ftrength, and their horfes of the ‘Turki breed; natu- 
rally vcy hardy, and rendered Itill more fo by conti- 
nual cxercifc, 


Ahmkb 
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Ahmeo Shah DuErany iffued orders to bis army 
to be ready to march two days after the mufier. 

. On the other fide, the Bhow, having reduced KunJ- 
ftwra, retired to Dehlj^ and ordered a mutter of his 
army; when the ftrength of it appeared to be as fol- 
lows : 


Under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, two thoufand 
horfe, and nine thoufand fepoys, with firelocks, difci- 
|dined after the European manner; together with forty 
pieces of cannon. 


The Khajs Pagah^ or houfehold troops, 6,000 


Molhar Row and Hulkek, 5,000 

j'uNKOOjEE SlNDIAj lOjOQO 

Amajer Guickwar, 3,000 

J.ESWONT Row, PoWAR, 2,000 

Shumshere Behadek, 3,000 

Belajee Jauoon, 3,000 

•Rajah Betul Shudeo, 3,000 

JBy tMONT Row, brother-in-law to 

the Bhow, and bis great advifer > 7,000 

in every thing, J 

Biswas Row’s own Pagah, 5,000 

A?*tajee Mankeser, 2,000 


horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 

horfe. 


. There were feveral other fmallcr bodies, which 
cannot now be rccollefted: the whole army amounted 
l^fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, 
Khan’s fepoys. 

' -v-JI . 

; "'■Cfc alfo two hundred pieces of cannon, and 

pjxd, Jbuternak w'ithout number. 


Bcfides 
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Befides thefe, the Pindary chieft, Churgory and 
Hoot Sewar, had fifteen thoufand Pindarics under 
their authority j and there were two or three thoii* 
fand horfe with the lihaterc and Cutchmoa vakeel*. 
Thefe, with five or fix thoufand horfe more, were 
left to guard Tiehlyt under command of Bowakit 
Shunker. 

Two days after the Duffarat which was the 17th of 
Oifober^ 1760, Ahmed Shah D urr an v matched from 
his cam{), ordering his baggage to follow the armyt 
and marching all night, encamped next day at the 
ford of Baugput, eighteen cofs above 'Dehly. He 
fcarchcd in vain for the ford, the river being itill very 
high, and feveral horfemen attempting to pafs, were 
drowned. The Shah having faded and performed re- 
ligious ceremonies for two days, on the third a ford 
was difeovered, "but it was very narrow, and on each 
fide the water was fo deep, as to drown whoever went 
the lead out of the proper track. 

The troops began to pafs the ford on the 23d of 
OBoher^ and the Shah himfelf palfcd as foon as half 
of his army was on the other fide. The whole army 
was completely crolfcd in two days; but from their 
numbers, and the great expedition uled, many people 
loft their I’ves. 

As foon as the army had crolfcd, the Shah march’ 
cd towards the enemy, who alfo moved to meet him; 
and on the 26th of Obloher^ in the afternoon, the iFfe-i 
rawil (or advanced guard) of the two armies met 
each other near Sumalkeh Seray^ and an afclion enfued, 
in which the Mahrattas had the difadvantage, and re* 
treated at fun-lct, with the lofs of near two thoufand 
men, while not more than one thoufand were killed 
and wounded on the part of Ahmed Shah. The Shah’s 
array returned to their camp. 

' The 
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The next day AHJtEu Shah moved forward again, 
and fo on for feveral days fucceffively, conftantfy 
fkittnifliing, but ftill gaining ground on the Mahrattas, 
till they came to Panifuty where the Bhow determin- 
ed to fix his camp, which he accordingly did, and in- 
ciofed that, as well as the town of Paniput, with a 
trench fixty feet wide and twelve deep, with a good 
lampart, on which he mounted his cannon. The 
Shah encamped about four cofs from the Mabratta 
lines: and as he had always, during his inarch, fuv- 
rounded his camp at night with felled trees, fo in this 
camp, which was to remain fixed for I'otne time, the 
abattis was made fomething flronger, and the chiefs 
encamped in the followidg order: 

, The Shah in the centre j 

On his left, Shoja-ul-Dowlah; 

On his left, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; 

On the right of the Shah, Hafiz Rahmut Khan; 

On his right, Doondy Khan; 

On his right, Ahmed Khan Bungds. 

The fpace occupied by the whole front was near 
three cofs and a half. 


The Biiow had before given orders to Gobind 
Pundit, who hud the command and collcQions of 
Karahy Kurrab, Eiowa, Shekeabad, and the reft of the 
X)oaby as well as of KalpeCy and other diftri£ls acrofs 
the Jumna, as far as Sagbur, to collcft alt the forces 
j^^oflibly could, and to cut off all communica- 
Jor provifions from the rear of the Shah’s army. 
,^OB'iND Pundit having got together ten or twelve 
:4H>ttfand horfe, advanced as far as Mirbet, in the 
lf!|ar of the Shah, and fo effeftually cut off all fup- 
]^lkis,. that the Shah’s army was in the greateft dif- 
««!« for provifions, coarfe flour felling for two ru- 
j|^$ per fcer, and the troops confequenily very much 

diflattsfied. 
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diffatisfied. The Shah, therefore, detached Attai 
K'han, nephew to the grand vizier, withaDa/a, con- 
fiftisg of two thoufand chofen horfe, and ordered 
him to march day and night, till he ihould come up 
with Gobind Pundit, and having cut off his head, 
to bring it to the prefence. He fet out accordingly, 
being joined by eight or ten thoufand of the irregu- 
lars, and having marched about forty cofs during the 
night, at day break they fell like lightning upon the 
camp of Gobind Pundit, where, having no intelli- 
gence of the Durranies' approach, they were feized 
with terror and^^^mazernent, and lied on all fides. 
Gobind PuNrf^^imfelf attempted to cfcape upon a 
^urki horfe; bifl^bcing old, and not a very expert 
horfeinan, he was thrown off in the purfuit; and the 
Durranies coming up, cut off his head, and carried it 
to camp, where It was recognized for tlie head of' 
Gobind Pundit. 

After plundering the cnenky’s camp, and driving 
away their fcattered troops on all fides, Attai Khan 
returned to the Shah’s camp, the fourth day from 
that on which he was detached, and prefented his 
Majefty with the head of Gobind Pundit. The 
Shah was highly pleafed with this cffeclual perform- 
an^^of his orders, and Leitowed a very honorable 
iCi^Bjfon Attai Kuan. After this atlion, the Dar- 
r«»jKmy was confiantly fupplied with provifions. 

The Bhow was much affeclcd with this news, efpe- 
cially as it was accompanied with other events little 
favourable to his caufe: but as he was a man of dig- 
nity and refolution, he never betrayed any defpon- 
dency, but made light of ail the adverle circumftances 
which oQjHirred. 

Soon after the defeat of Gobind Pundit, the Bhow 
fent two thoufand horfe to Debly, to receive fome 
trcAfure from Naroo Shunker, for the ufe of the ar- 
my 
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my. Thefe trpops were inftrufted to march privately, 
nigfit, and by unfrequented roads,' and each man 
have a bag of two thoufand rupees given hirii to 
rry, as far as the fum they fliould receive would go. 
;^hey executed their orders completely, as far as to the 
; laO march, on their return to the camp; but,unlucki]y 
for them, the night being dark, they miftook their 
, jioad, and went ftraight to the Durrany camp inftead of 
ifheir own. On coming to the outpolls, thinking 
^them thofe of their own camp, they began to call out 
the Mabratta language, which immediately dif- 
covering them to the Durranies, they furrounded the 
Mshratlas, cut them to pieces, and plundered the trea- 
fiircs. 


From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, 
^HM£D SixAii DiiRHANY caufcd a fmall red tent to he 
pitched for him, a cofs in front of his camp, and he 
came to it every morning before fun-rife; at which 
time, after performing his morning-prayer, he mount- 
ed bis horfc, arid vih ted every poll of the army, ac- 
coinpanicd by his Ton '1'imour Shah, and forty or fifty 
horferaen. He aifo reconnoitred the camp of the ene- 
my, and, in a word, faw every thing Avith his own 
eyes, riding ufually forty or fifty cofs every day. Af- 
ter noon he returned to the fmall tent, and fome^cs 
(Kned there, 1‘ometimes at his own tents in th^^es; 
and this was his daily prafclicc. W 

At night there was a body of five thoufand horfe ad- 
j^nced as near as conveniently might be, towards the 
,<Si»emy’s can^, where they remained all night under 
other bodies went the rotinds of the whole ca. 
!«|jnspment; and Ahmed Shah ufed to lay to the 
^fiatiy chiefs, “ Do you flcep, I will take care that no 
♦*har|fl befalls you:'’ and to fay the truth, his orders 
■irefie obeyed like deltiny, no man daring to hefitate or 
.dtd aik.iiiB ' moment in executing them. 

3 Fvery 
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Every day the troops and cannon on both fidcs were 
^wn out, and a diftant canhonade wiUi many fkir^' 
mimes of horfe took place; towards the evening both 
parties drew off to their camps. This continued for 
near three months; during this time there were three 
very fevere, though partial aftions. 

The firft was on the 29th November, 1760, when a 
body of Mahrattas, about fil’teen thoufand flrong; 
having fallen upon the grand vizier’s poll on the left 
of the line, prclfcd him very hard; till a reinforce* 
nient coming to his alTdtance, the aclion became very 
obdinate: the Mahrattas, however, gave way about 
fun-fet, and were purfued to their ow’ti camp with 
great daughter. Near four ihoufauil men were killed 
on the two fidcs in this aclion. 

The ferond aclion was on the 23d of December, 
1760, when Ni:]Eiij-ui-Do\vi.Aii having advanced 
pretty forward with his divifion, he was attacked 
with fo much vigour by Huimo-vt Row, that his 
troops gave way, and only fifty hurfcincu remained 
with him; with v/hich finall muuber, however, he 
kept his ground, till a reinrorcement came to his af- 
fiflance; the adioii was then lencwcd with great fury, 
and above three ihoufand ' f Nujiia-UL-DowLAH’s 
men were killed or wounded, dmong the killed was 
KhaIii'Ul-Rahman, uncle to N rjEiu-UL-Dow- 
i.AU, In the lad charge, which was at near nine 
o’clock at nigiit, Buimon r Row was killed by a mud- 
kct-ball; upon which both parties retired to their own 
tamps. 

The third aflion was much in the fame way; and 
thus every day were the two armies employed, from 
morning to nine or ten at night, till at length the 
Hindoflary chiefs were out of all patience, and iotreat- 
cd the. Shah to put an end to their fatigues, by com* 
ing at once to a dcciflve atlion; but his conflapt 

anfwer 
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aijfwer was, “ This is a matter of war, with which you 
“ are not acquain'ted. In other affairs do as you pleafe', 
“ but leave this to me. Military operations muffhot 

be precipitated. You lhall fee how I will manage this 
♦* affair; and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
« fuccefsful conclu/ion." 

As the Darrany army was vigilant both by day and 
night, to prevent the approach of any convoys, there 
began to be ja great fcarcity of provifions and forage in 
the Mahratta camp. 

One .night, when about twenty thoufand of their 
camp-followers had gone out of their lines, to gather 
wood in a jungle at feme diftance, they happened to 
fall in with a body of five thoufand horfe, under the 
command of Shah Pussund Khan, who had the ad- 
vanced guard that night, and who furrounded them 
on all tides, put the whole to the fword, no perfon 
coming to their allillance from the Mahratta camp. 
In the morning, when the affair was reported to the 
Shah, he went out with moll of his chiefs to the fccne 
of the daughter, where dead bodies were piled up into 
a perfeft mountain ! — fo great had been the dcRrucUon 
of thofe unhappy people. 

The grief and terror which this event tlruck into 
the Mahrattas, is not to be deferibed; and evefi the 
Bhow bimfeif began to give way to fear and defpon- 
denee* 

.Tjhere was a ^ws-writer of the Biiow’s, called 
PuND^, who remained in the camp of the 
ilVtfWWBSHOjA-UL-DowLAH; but iiot being of fuffi- 
importance to obtain accefs to the Navahy any 

I^urbary he tranfafted 
tb|0«g,|i;|piy means. Through this channel the Bhow 
letters to me, Vith his own hand, defir-- 
1 ing 
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w that I would urg» the Nav^^ to mediate a peace 
f<\ him, in conjunaion with the Grand Vizier; that 
he ready to fubmit to any conditions, if he could 
but preferve himfelf and his army, and would by every 
means manifeft his gratitude to the mediators. He alfo 
fent a handful of faffron (as is a cuftom with thefe peo* 
pie) and a written engagement (to which he had fworn) 
to abide by this promife ; together with a turban fet 
with rich jewels, as an exchange for one to be received 
from the Navab^ who alfo returned proper prefents, 
and promifed to aflift him. 

The Navab often fent me to the Vizier upon this bu- 
finefs. He was alfo very well difpofed to lilten to the 
Bhow’s propofals, and fpoke to the Shah about it. 
The Shah faid, “ that he had nothing to do in the mat- 
ter; that he came thither at the felicitation of his 
“ countrymen the Robillas, and other Mujfulmans, to 
relieve them from their fear of the MahraUa yoke; 
“ that he claimed the entire condufct of the war, but 
“ left the Hindoftany chiefs to carry on their negotia- 
“ tions as they pleafed themfclves.” 

All the other chiefs, Hafiz Rahmut Khan, Doon- 
JDY Khan, and Ahmed Khan Bungush, were alfo fa- 
tisfied to make peace with the Birow; but every one 
ftip'ulated that Nujeib-ol-Dowlah muft alfo be fa- 
tisBed to do fo, otherwife they could not confent. Ac- 
<7ordingly the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah fent me tO 
talk over the matter with Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to 
obtain his confent. I therefore waifed upon him, and, 
in a long private conference, I explained every thing 
that had palTed, and urged every argument to perfuade 
him to come into the views of the other chiefs; to which 
he replied in nearly the following words; — “ Shuja- 
“ Vl-Dowlah is the fon of a man whom I look up 
“to as my fuperior; and^ confider him alfo in tht 
“ fame light; but, at the^amc time, he is young 
Voi.. III. I “ 
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“ and unacquainted ^ith the %orld : he does not fe§ t6' 
“ the bottom of thirl'^s. This bufinefs is a dcce^on : 
“ when an enemy is weak and dittrefled) there is no 
“ conceflion that he will not make, and, in the way of 
negotiation, will fwear to any thing; but oaths are 
“ not chains, they are only words. After reducing an 
“ enemy to this extremity, if you let him efcape, do 
you think he will not feize the firft opportunity to 
recover his loft honour and power? At prefent we 
“ may be faid to have the whole Decan at our mercy ; 
“ when can we hope for another juntlure fo favour- 
“ abk? By one effort we get this thorn out of our fides 
“for ever.-— Let the have a little patience; 1 

will wait upon him myfelf, and confult what is beft 
“ to be done.” 

After this anfwer, I left Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and 
returned to my mafter, to whom I repeated all that 
had paffed, affuring him that Nujeib-ul-Dowlau 
would never be brought to agree to any terms of paci- 
fication. 

As foon as I had left Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, though 
•if was the middle of the night, he went immediately 
to the Shah, and informed him of what had paffed, 
“Ail the chiefs (faid he) are inclined to make peace 
** with the Mahrattas^ but I think it by no means ad- 
“ vifeable, 'J'he Mahrattas are the thorn of Hindch 
ftan; if they were out of the way, this empire might 
<* be your Majefty’s whenever you Ihould pleafe. Do 
as feems fit to yourfclf. For my own part, I am a 
“ foldier of fortune, and can make terms with whatever 
“ party may prevail,” 

; , TThe Shah replied, « You fay truly: I approve of 
•“jj^our counfd, and will not lilten to any thing in op- 
to it. SHUj.^iUL*DotVLAH is young and 
mHfcienced, and iht^ahrattas are a crafty race. 
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whofe pretended penitence no reliance is to be 
“ ph>ced. I from the beginning ihade you the ma* 
“ nagerof this aflPair; a£las feems beft to yourfelf; in 
“ ray fituation I rauft hear every one, but I will not 
“ do any thing againll your advice.” 


Next day Nujeib-ul-DowLah came to Shuja-ui.- 
Dowlah’s tent, where they confulted till late at night, 
but without coming to any conclufion. 


By this time the diftreffes in the Bhow's camp were 
fo great, that the troops plundered the town of Pam-> 
fui for grain ; but fuch a fcanty fupply gave no relief 
to the wants of fuch multitudes. At length the chiefs 
and foldiers, in a body, furrounded the Bmow's tent, 
and faid to him, “ It is now two days that we have not 
“ had anything to cat; do not let us perifli in this 
“ raifery; let us make one fpirited effort againll the 
“ enemy, and whatever is our delliny, that will hap- 
“ pen.” The Bhow replied, that he was of the fame 
mind, and was ready to abide by whatevef they Ihould 
refolve upon. At length it was determined to march 
out of the lines an hour before day-break, and, placing 
the artillery in front, to proceed to the attack of the 
enemy. They all fwore to ffghi to the laft extremity j 
and each perfm took a betel-leaf in the prefence of hiS 
fellows, in confirmation of this engagement, as is the 
cuftom among the Hindoos. 

* In this laft extremity, the Bhow wrote nie a fhdri 
|note with his own hand, which he fent by one of his 

I moft confidential fervants. The words of the note 
Were thefe:-~ 

The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
another drop. If any thing can be done, doit, o)f 

I 2 
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‘^clfe anrver me plainly at once: heMlbr tho!^ 
“ itfill be no time for writing or fpeakin^f'^^ / 

Titis note arrived about three ^l^lhe morning, at 
which time 1 was with tlje ^(^vah. As foon as^ bad 
read it, I inmied his Eiicelilhcy of its contents, a{||i, 
called in jlSran who hr^|it it; who told the 
all that nPtappened ioPP MahraiU camp. 
he was Isk this, i\it Navab's harcarrahs brought 
word, t|P^e Mabrattas were coming out of their 
lines, fhe artillery in front, and the troops following 
clofe behind. 

ItOmediately on hearing this, his Excellency went 
to the Shah’s tent, and defired the ei^nuchs to wake 
his M^jeilv that moment, as he had feme urgent bu- 
gnefs with him. 

The Shah came out direftly, and inquired what 
news: the Navab replied, that there was no time for 
explanation, but dclired his Majefty to mount his 
horfe, and order the army to get under arms. The 
Shah accordingly mounted one of his horfes, which 
were always ready faddled at the tent-door, and, in 
the drefs be then had on, rode half a cofs in front of 
his camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went 
along. 

He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his 
intelligence; and, he mentioning ray name, the Shah 
^mmed|^iv difpatched oqe on a ppft>camel to bring 
%TC. Aror I had made my obeifance, he qiked me the 
pahiculars of the news. I replied, that the ij4i9hr0a,s 
had quitted their lines, and would attack his army a^ 
I'qoin as it fhould be light. Jutt at this time ibme bur- 
horfemen paffed by, with their horfes loaded with 
q^der, which they laid they bad taken in the Mth^ 

tatu 
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ratta camp; and added, that the Mahrattas were run- 
ning away. The Shah looked at me, and afkcd me 
what I faid to that? I replied, that a very fliort time 
would prove the truth or falfehood of iny report. 
While I was fpeaking, the Mahrattas,, having advanced 
about a cofs and a half from their lines, and got their 
cannon drawn up in a line, all at once gave i general 
difeharge of them. 

Upon hearing this, the Suaii, who wis htting upon 
his horfe, fmoking a Perjian Kallian, g;ave it to his 
fervant, and, with great ealmnefs, faid to the Naval/, 
“ Your fervant’s news is very true, I fee.” He im- 
mediately fent for the Grand Vizier and Shah Pus- 
suND Khan, who came accordingly : he ordered Shah 
P ussuND Khan to take poll, with his divifio^, on the 
left of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and confequentiy of the 
whole line; the Grand Vizier to take poll with his di- 
vifion in the centre of the line; and BERKHoiiOAk 
Khan, with fome other chiefs, with their troops, on 
the right of Hai ix RaiimutKhan; and Ahmed Khan 
Bunuush, confequentiy of the whole line. When 
this was done, he ordered the trumpets and other in- 
llruments to found to battle. 

By this time objefts began to be difcernible; and 
we cotild perceive the colours of the Mahratta line 
advancing llowiy and regularly, with their artillery in 
front. I’hc Shah rode along the front of the line, and 
examined the order of all the divilions. He then took 
poll, where his little tent was pitched, in front of his 
camp, but in the rear of his prefent line of battle, and 
gave orders for the attack to begin. 

The Mahratta army faced toward the ealtward, and 
their order was as follows, reckoning from the left 
ilank of their line : 


Ibrahim 
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Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 

Amajee Goickwar, 

Shu Deo Fateil, 

The Show, with Biswas Row and the 
houfehold troops, 

Jeswont Row"Powar, 

Shumshere Behader, 

MuehAr Row, 

JUNKCiOjEE SiNOIA, &C. 

The whole artillery, fliuternals, &c. were drawn up 
in front-'bf the line. 



The Mujfultnan army faced toward the weftward, 
and was drawn up as follows, reckoning alfo from the 
left flank of their line : 

Shah Pussund Khan, 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, 

Shuja-ul*Dowlah, 

The Grand Vizier Shaw vulli Kuan, 

Ahmed Khan Bungush, c 

^ o 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan, £ 

■ Doondt Khan, 

Amir Beg Khan, and other Perftan Mog- 
holst 

BERKHoapAR Khan, 


. All the artillery and rockets were in front of the 
'line. Behind them were the camels, mounted by the 
nmlketeers carrying Zumburuckst fupported by a body 
of Perftan raulketeers. 


The 
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The two armies facing each other rather obliquely* 
the divilions of Berkhordar Khak, Amir Beg, and 
Doondy Khan, were very near to that of Ibrahim 
Khan Gardee. The plan of the battle here annexed 
will explain this more clearly than any defciiption in 
writing can do. 

On the 7th of January, 1761, foon after fun-rife, 
the cannon, mulketry, and rockets, began to play with- 
out intermiflion, yet our army fuffcred but little by 
themj for the armies continuing to advance towards 
each other, the Mahraita guns being very large and 
heavy, and their level not eahly altered, their Ihot 
foon began to pafs over our troops, and fell a mile in 
tMb rear. On our fide, the cannon fired but little, ex- 
cept from the Grand Vizier's divifion. 

As the armies were advancing towards each other, 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee rode up to the BhuW, and, 
after faluting him, he faid, “ You have long been' 
“ difpleafed with me, for infilling on the regular 

monthly pay for my people; this month your trea- 
“ fure was plundered, and we have not received any 
“ pay at all; but never mind that; this day I will 
“ convince you that we have not been paid fo long 
“ without meriting it.” — He immediately fpurred his, 
horfe, and returning to his divifion, he ordered the 
llandards to be advanced, and taking a colour in his 
own hand, he direfted the cannon and mulketry of 
his divifion to ccafe firing; then leaving two batta- 
lions oppol'ed to Berkhordar Khan and Amir 
Khan’s divifion, to prevent their taking him in 
flank, he advanced with feven battalions to attack 
Doondy Khan and Raeix Raiimut Khan’s divi- 
llon wiiii fixed bayonets. The received the 

charge with great refolutian; and the adion was fo 
clofe, that they fought hand to hand. Near eight 
thoufand Rohilks were killed or wounded, and the at- 
tack 
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tack became fo hard upon them* that but few of the 
people remained with. their chiefs; not above five hu-n- 
dred, or at moft a thoufand, with each, after the vio> 
knee of the firft charge. 

Hafiz' Rahmut Khan being indifpofed, was in 
his falankin, and feeing the defperate Itate of affairs, 
he ordered his people to carry him to Doondy Khan, 
that he might expire in his prefence: while on the 
other hand, Doonoy Khan was giving orders to fearch 
, for, Hafiz KaHmut Khan; for fo great was the con- 
fufion, that no • one knew where another was. The 
two battalions, left to oppofe the Shah’s flank divi- 
fions, asi mentioned above, exerted themfclves very 
much, and repulfed the Durr antes as often as th<l|r 
attempted;? to advance. In this aflion, which lafted 
three hodrs, fix of Ibrahim Khan’s battalions were 
almoft e^htirely ruined, and he himfelf wounded in fc- 
v,ei?d ptoces, with fpears, and with a mufltet-ball. Ama- 
jfifE^tioiCKWAR, whofe divifibn fupported Ibrahim 
Khan, behaved very well, and was himfelf wounded 
in feveral places. 

In the centre of the line, the Bkow, with Biswas 
Row, and the houfehold troops, charged the divifion 
of the Grand Vizier, The Mabrattas broke through 
a* line of ten thoufand horfe, feven thoufand Perjian 
muiketeers, and one thoufand camels with Zumburucks 
upon them, killing and wounding about three thoufand 
of them. Among the killed was Attai Khan, the 
Grand Vizier’s nephew, who had gained fo much ho- 
hpur by the defeat of Gobind Pundit. The divifion 
;|j|tve ground ia little, but the Grand Vizier himfelf 
||ood firm, with three or four hundred horfe, and fifty 
Zumhttruck camels; he himfelf, in complete armour, 
4iftSiounted, (o fight on foot. 

The Navah Shuja-ul-Dowlah, whofe divifion 
C0nl4 not fee what was going on, on ac- 
count 
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count of the duft; but finding the found of men and 
horfes m that quarter fuddehly diminifh, be fent md 
to examine into the caufe. I found the Grand Vizier 
in an agony of rage and defpair, reproaching his men 
for quitting him. “ Our country is far off, my 
“ friends,” faid he, “ whither do you fly ?” But no 
one regarded his orders or exhortations. Seeing me, 
he faid, “ Ride to my fon SnujA-ur^DowiAH, and 
“ tell him, that if he does not fupport me immedi- 
“ atcly, I muft perilh.” I returned with this mef- 
fage to the N&vab^ who faid that the enemy being fo 
near, and likely to charge his divi{ion| the worft con* 
fequences might follow to the whole airtoy if he made 
any movement at that time, which might enable the 
enemy to pafs through the line. 

The Navab's divifion confiftcd of only^wo thou- 
fand horfe, one thoufand mulketeersj withr twenty 
pieces of cannon, and fome fwivcls: but th^< ^ood 
in clofe order, and ftiowed fo good a countenanc^i’^hat 
the enemy made no attempt upon it. Once or twice 
they advanced pretty near, and feemed as if they 
would charge us; but they did not. 

On the left of the Navab's divifion was that of 
Nujeib-ul-Do\vlah, who had about eight thoufand 
Robilla infantry with him, and near fix thoufand horfe; 
They advanced fiowly under cover of a kind of brealU 
works of fand, which were thrown up by a great num- 
ber of Bildars, who were with them, and who, having 
finifhed one, advanced the diilance of half a mufketi 
fliot in front of that, under cover of their own people, 
and threw up another; to which the troops then ad*"; 
vanced, while a third was thrown up in the fame man-' ; 
ner. They had got on above a cofs in this method, antt 
were within a long mulket-fliot of the enemy, Nujeib* . 
U1.-D0WLAH faying, “ That it behoved him to exert 

himfclf, as )ie was the perfon moft deeply intereft- 

« ed 
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ed in the event of that day, the reft being only as 
•* yifitors and, to fay the truth, he was a man of fur~ 
priftng aftivity and ability. 

V 

He was oppofed by Junkoojee Sindea,'>lind between 
them there was a mortal enmity. As the Robillas had 
a gfeat number of rockets with them, they fired volleys 
of two thoufand at a time, which not only terrified 
the horfes by their dreadful noife, but did fo much 
execution alfo, that the enemy could not advance to 
charge them, ^^efides which, the divifion of Shah 
PussuND Ka^' was on the right flank of Nujeib- 
UL^DowLAHjfand that Durrany chief, being a brave 
and experie^ed officer, advanced in fuch good order, 
'.rfiat the M^hrattas could make no impreflion on it. 

The a8l^n continued In nearly this ftale from morn- 
ing 4tli li'bon; and though we fuffered Icaft in point of 
kilk4«nd wounded, yet, upoi. the whole, the Mab- 
rU'im feemed to have the advantage. 


About noon, the Shah received advice that the 
jRobillas and the Grand Vizier’s divifions had the worft 
of the engagement; upon which he fent for the Ne~ 
JuckcbteSf (a corps of horfe, with particular arms and 
drefs, who are always employed in carrying and ex- 
ecuting the Shah's immediate commands,) and two 
thoufand ol them being aifembled, he fent five hun- 
dred of them to his own camp, to drive out by force 
aiU armed people whom they ffiould find there, that 
‘I they might aflift in the aflion; and the remaining one 
thoufand five hundred, he ordered to meet the fugi- 
l^l^ves from the battle, and to kill every man who ihould 
'/‘.'■irefufe to return to the charge. This order they ex- 
ecuted fo effchlually, that, after killing a few, they 
compiled feven or eight thoufand men to return to 
the field. Some were alfo found in the camp, and 
f feme the Shah fent from the referve which was 

with 
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with him. Of thefe, he fent four thoufand to cover 
the right flank; and about ten thoufand were fent 
to the fupport of the Grand Vizier^ with orders to 
charge the enemy fword in hand, in clofe order, and 
at full gallop. At the fame time he gave dire&ions 
to Shah Pussund Khan, and Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, 
that, as often as the Grand Vizier ihould charge the 
enemy, thofe two chiefs ihould at the fame time attack, 
them in flank. 

About one o’clock thefe troops.- joined the Grand 
Vizier i who immediately mounted hiahorfe, and charg- 
ed the body of the Mabratta army, ^'where the Bhow 
commanded in perfon: Shah Pussdjin Kuan, and 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, took them in fllt^ at the fame 
time, which produced a terrible efteft. * 

% 

This clofe and violent attack lafted n^r near an 
hour, during which time they fought on both fides 
with fpears, fwords, battle-axes, and even daggers. 
Between two and three o’clock, Biswas Row was 
wounded, and difmounted from his horfe; which being 
■reported to the Biiow, he ordered them to take him 
up, and place him upon his elephant. The Bhow him- 
felf continued the adion near half an hour longer on 
horfeback, at the head of his men; when all at once, 
as if by enchantment, the whole Mabratta army 
turned their backs, and fled at full fpeed, leav- 
ing the field of battle covered with heaps of dead. 
The inilant they gave way, the vitlors purfued them 
with the utmoft fury ; and, as they gave no quarter, 
the llaughter is fcarcely to be conceived, the purfuit 
continuing for ten or twelve cofs in every dire6lion in 
which they fled. 

Of every defeription of people, men, women, and 
children, there were faid to be five hundred thoufand 
iouls in j:he Mabratta camp, of whom the greatefl, 

part; 
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p?ift wci« killed or taken ptifoncrs : and of tht>fe who 
efcaped from the held of battle, and the purfuit, man^ 
li/ere deftroyed by the Zemindars of the country. 
AktAjee Mxnkeeser, a chief of rank, was cut off 
by the Zemindars of Fetocknagur. 

' The plunder found in the Mabratta camp was pro- 
digioufly great: you might fee one of our horfemea 
carrying off eight or ten camels loaded with valua- 
ble cffeSs: horfes’ were driven away in flocks like 
Iheep: and great,| numbers of elephants were alfo 

tiken. 

, , 

i Near fortjr^^^i^oufand prifoners were taken alive; 
df vthich feven thoufand took flielter in the 

camp of sAja-ul-Dowlau, who ported his own 
people to ^teS them from the cruelty of the Dur- 
tmkf; Jbp the unhappy prifoners who fell in the 
hand* ,^ihe latter, were moft of them murdered in 
(^i^b^obd, the Durranies faying in jeft, that, when 
they left their own country, their mothers, fillers, and 
;.i^ives,'defired that, whenever they Ihould defeat the un- 
j,believers, they would kill a few of them on their ac- 
,:^ount, that they alfo 'might poflefs a merit in the fight 
l^Gon. In this manner thoufands were deftroyed, 

' fo that in the Durrany camp (with an exception of the 
and his principal officers) every tent had heads 
■piled up before the door of it. 

•f'v. As. fooo as the battle was over, all the chief offi- 
f^ers prefenied their Nezzurs of congratulation to the 
JS^ah; and his majefty, having taken a flight view of 
’^55' of battle, returned to his tent, as all the 
©ifficr commanders did to theirs, leaving the inferior 
^jfficers, and private foldiers, to continue the plunder 
fgpd pt^Aiit at their own diferetion. 


Towards 
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Towards looming, feme of Berkhordar Kham's 
J^urranies having found the body of Biswas Row, 
on his elephant, after taking the elephant and jewels^ 
brought the body to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, who gave 
them two thoufand rupees for it, and ordered that 
it fhould be taken care of. Ibrahim Khan Gar- 
dee, though feverely wounded, had been taken alive 
by SaujA Kouly Khan, one of Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s 
own people; which being reported to his Excellency,, 
he ordered him to be carefully concealed, and his 
wounds to be drelTcd. 

The Shah next day ordered Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
to fend the body of Biswas Row for him to look at$ 
which he accordingly did. The whole; camp, great 
and final], were alfcmbled round the S'|ah’s tent to - 
fee it; and every one was in adiniration%f the beau- 
ty of its appearance : it was not disfigured, by death, 
but looked rather like a perfon who deep s; he had 
one wound with a fword on the back of hilf'^neCk, 
and a (light one with an arrow over his left eye, but 
there was no blood difcoverable on any part of his 
remaining clothes. Upon fight of this body, many, 
of the Durrentes alTemblcd in a tumultuous manner^ 
faying, “ 'I his is the body of the king of the unbeliev-; 

ers; we will have it dried and (luffed, to carry back 
“ to Kabul." Accordingly, it was carried to the 
quarter of Berkhordar Khan, and depofited near 
the tent of Moody Loi., a Rettery by call, who was 
his Dewan. ' 

As foon as Shuia-ui-Dow'lah heard of this, he 
waited upon the Shah, and joining with the Grand 
Vizier^ reprefented to his majefty, “ That enmity 
**■ fliould be limited to the life of our enemy; and it 
is always the cuftom of HiKdoJtan^ that after a vic- 
V tory, the bodies of the chiefs, of whatever race 
tribe, arc given up, that they may receive ihe^ 

« prop#; 
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*® proper obfequies, according to the rules of their 
“ particular religion : fdch conduQ, they faid, does 
“ honour to the viftors, but an oppofite one dil’graces 
** them. Your majefty is only here for a time; but 
“ Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and the other Hindoftany chiefs, 
' ** are the fixed refidcnts of this country, and may 
;5* have future tranfaftions with the Mabrattas^ when 
'“^their coiiduft on the prefent occafion will be remem- 
** bered; therefore let the body be given up to them, 
• “ that they may as is cuftomary here.” 

This matter Vfmained in agitation for near two 
days, Nu jEiB“U,i.'Dow'i.AH, and, indeed, all the Bin- 
dofiany chiefs, Joining in the fame requeft. I was alfo 
on this Mcount, accompanied by Meig Raj, the 
Vakfil of Nd^^jEiB-ui.-DowLAH, to the tents of Berk- 
HoaoAR and Mooty Lol. A fccond time I 

wentalohisl when Mooty Lot. afkcd me if I came on 
that bafiiicfs only, or would undertake any thing 
further I laid, “ For any' thing that he chofc to 
communicate.” Accordingly, he carried me pri- 
.“Vately into two inner tents: in one I found Raja 
Baboo Puxdit, the Bhow’s Vakeel^ who was wound-: 
f^cd, with whom I converfed for fome time; after 
■ which I went into the other tent, where Row Jun- 
KOojEE Sindia was fitting; he was wounded with a 
7jjali, and with a fpear, in the arm, which he wore in a 
- iling, and was a youth about twenty years of age. 
;^1jpon feeing me, he hung down his head; on obferv- 
which, I faid to him, “ Why do you do fo, Sir? 
"*.* Whatever could be expefted from human valour 
A*?,>aind exertion, you have done; and the deeds of that 
l^^ijSay will live for,^ver in the memory of mankind.” 
this, lifting ii|) his head, he faid, “ True, no 
can contend with deftiny. I wilh I had died 
field of battle; but it was my fate to be 
bmdght hither. Thefe people now require ranfom 
ll^froittmc, nor would it be difficult for me to pay 

” what 
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** what they demand, but it is impoffible for me to 
« get it here at this time. You’ were a friend of my 
“ father’s, and there was always friendihip between 
my family and the Navab's^ and my father did them 
conliderable fervices; if his Excellency will pay 
“ the money required for my releafe, it is an obliga* 
“ tion that I fhall never forget.” I affured him that 
the Navab would not be backward, and defired to 
know how much was required. Mooty Lol faid, 
feven lacks of rupees was the fum mentioned, but 
that it might probably be fettled for lefs, I iramediate-t 
ly returned to the Navab^ whom I found fitting with 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah : I told him all that had pafled 
refpefting the bulinefs he fent me upon;' . but as I well 
knew the enmity which Nujeib-i>i-Dow|.ah bore to 
the family and perfon of Junkoojeb, a’hd thought 
that, from his good intelligence, he mightibave feme 
intimation that Junkoojfe was taken alive, I' thought 
it was beft to avoid faying any thing about hirti to the 
Naval at that time, and went away to another part of 
the tent: but Nujkib-ul-Dowlaii, who had obferv- 
ed me, faid to the Navab^ “ From the countenance of 
“ Casi Raja, I perceive that he has fomething clfe 
“to fay which my prclence prevents.” Shuja ul- 
Dowlah replied, that there were no fecrets between 
them two; and immediaftiy calling me, made me 
fwear by the Ganges, to fpeak all tlrat I (hould have 
done if Nojeib-ul-Dowlah had not been there; 
which being thus compelled to do, I did. Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah, who was mailer of the molt profound 
diffimulation, faid, that it was highly proper, and be- 
coming great men, to relieve their enemies under 
fuch circumltanccs; he therefore begged that Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah would fettle the ranfom of Junkoojee, 
'and that he himielf would pay half of it. This was 
'his profeffion; and foon after taking leave, he went 
to the Grand Vizier, and informed him of all the par- 
ticulars. 


As, 
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As,' on one hand, JNujEiB-ut-DowLAH wilbed to 
exterminate the family of Sindea, the Grand Vizier 
Alfo was an enemy to Berkhordar Khan, whom be 
hoped to injure by difcovering this fecret negoctation: 
they therefore went immediately together to the Shah, 
Ana laid the affair before him. His Majefty fent 
I for Berrhordar Khan, and queftioned him about 
having concealed Junkoojee; but he pofitively de- 
nied any knowledge of it. The Grand Vizier then 
fent for me to prove the faQj but even after that, 
>; B^Akhordar Khan perfifted to deny it. Upon which, 

■ 'idm Shah ordef^ his Nejuekchees to fearch the tents 
;:lof-,t|tat chief.,? ' Thus driven to extremity, Berrhor- 
Aak Khan immediately difpatched orders to his peo- 
ple to puthoth the prifoners to death, and bury them 
Privately,, mefore thofe fent by the Shah Ihould arrive 
tQ look;;:^ them, which was done accordingly, and 
thus thojfe unhappy people loft their lives. 

"laRAtuM Khan Cardee had hitherto remained in 
Smuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp, and it was his Excellen- 
cy's intention to fend him privately to Lucknow; but 
of the Shah’s people getting information of this, 
informed his Majefty of it, who fent for his Excel- 
lency, and queftioned him on the fubjefl. He at 
firft denied itj but at length the Shah, by dint of per- 
(AiaGon and flattery, got him to confefs it. Immedi- 
;,iately (as had been pre-concerted) a great number of 
J^urrmies furrounded the Shah's tent, crying out, 
,,W laRAHiM Kuan is our greatett enemy, and has been 
** the deftroyer of multitudes of our tribe; give him 
up to us, or let us know who is his proteftor, th« 
||fwe may attack him.”- Shuja-ul-Dowlah put 
??j|is band upon his fword, and faid, “ Here he is:” and 
ver)y||ar coming to extremity, when the’ 
inflrfered, and taking Shuja-ul-Dow- 
be entreated him to conCgn Ibrahim Khak 
las; care for one week, promifing to reftore him 
at the end of that time. The Navab expreffed fome 

apprehenfioD 
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apprehenfion of intended trcjacfiery; but the Grand 
Vizier fwearing on the Koran that no harm Ihould be- 
fal the prifoner, SnujA-UL-DowtAH fent for Ibra- 
him Khan, and delivered him ihto the Grand Vizier's 
hands. 

The Shah ordered him to be brought into his pre- 
fence, and infultingly afked him, “ how a man of his 
“ courage came to be in fuch a condition?” He an* 
fwered, “ that no man could command his deftinyj 
“ that his mafter was killed, and himfelf wounded, 
“ and prifoner; but that, if he furvived, and his Ma- 
“ jelly would employ him in his fervice, he was ready 
“ to lliew the fame zeal for him as he had done for 
“ the Bnow.” The Shah gave him back in charge 
to the Grand Vizier, where he was treated with the 
greateft cruelty; and, as it is laid, they ordered pot- 
ion to be applied to his wounds, fo that he dipd the 
feventh day after. 

The day after the battle, the Shah, fuperbly drelT- 
ed, i;odc round the field of battle, where he found 
thirty-two heaps of the llain, of different numbers, 
molt of them killed near each other, as they had. 
fought: befides thefc, the ditch of the Bhow’s camp, 
and the jungles all round the neighbourhood of Pani- 
fut, ^ere filled with bodies. The Suah entered the 
town of Paniputy and, after vifiting the Ihrine of Boo 
Aly Kalinder, he returned to his tents, 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah took fome hundreds of 5^- ■ 
ties with him to the field of battle, to wafh the bodies, 
and look for thofe of the chiefs, cfpecially for that of 
the Bhow; and carried the Mabratta Vakeels, Sina- 
Pundit, and Gunneish Pundit,. and other 
prifoners, who knew the perfons of all the chiefs, to 
affift him in finding them out. Accordingly they 
found the bodies of Jeswunt Row Powab, and the 
fon of Pala Jadoo, and many others. 

VoL. III. K 
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The .fecond day, aflbr the ftriOeft learch had- been 
niade for the body of the B%ow, advice was brought 
that, a body was lying about fifteen cofs from the field 
Clip battle, which, appeared to be that of a chief; Shu- 
jA-ol“Dowlah immediately went to the place, and 
had the body wafiied : feme pearls of the value of three 
or four hundred rupees each> being founds near the 
body, <»nfirmcd the belief of its being that of a perfon 
«f' rank. Thefe pearls the Navab gave to Sinadur 
jtJNDir; the Mabratta Vakeel^ who, as well as the reft 
qf the Mahratias who came to find out the bodies, 
'burft into tears, and declared this to be the body of 
tbe Bhow, which they difeovered by fevcral natural 
narks, which the Bhow was known to have about 
Ifim* Firft, a black fpot about the fize of a rupee on 
i}ne of his. thighs; fecondly, a fear in his back, where 
be hs^'been wounded with a Kuitar by Mazuffer 
Khanj. and thirdly, in his foot the fortunate lines, 
called ‘byilhe aftrologers, Puddum Mutch> The body 
was that of a young man about thirty-five years old, 
and ftrongly made; and, as it was known that the 
Bhow every day made one thoufand two hundred pro* 
ftrations before the fun, fo were there the marks of 
fuch a praQice on the knees and hands of this corpfe. 

While we were thus employed, I obferved one of 
the Durranies, who ftood at a diftance and laughed; . 
which I remarked to the Navab, and told him, that 
perhaps that man might-know fomething refpefting the 
body. The Navab took him afide, and queftioned 
bi^}: to which he anfwered, “ I faw this perfon feve- 
« ^al times during the battle; he was extremely well 
♦ tnounted,. and, in the courfeof the aSion, two of his 
hqrfes wel^ killed under him; at laft he received' 
(everal wounds, and was difmounted from his thirds 
borfcr About this time the Mabratta army fled on 
fides, yet this perfon feemed ftill to preferve his 
'f pf efence of mind. Hi was well dreffed, and had ‘ 

“ many 
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** niatiy jewels on, and he retired with a fliort fpear, 
“ in his hahd, and with a refolute afpeft. I and 
“ foihe others purfued hirn 'for the fake of his jewels, 
“ and, having furround^d hiih, we alked him if he was 
“ foihe chief, or the Brow himfelf: and told him not 
“ to be afraid, for we would do him no harm, but 
“ carry him wherever he defired. As he made no 
“ reply, one of my companions grew angry, and 
“ Wounded him with a fpear, which he returned; upon 
“ which we killed him, and cut off his head, but not 
“ without his wounding two or three of us: the head 

another perfon has got.” This laft circumftance 
was not true, for the head was afterwards found with 
this very man. 

The Navab carried the body, and that of Sun^jeb 
Najah, (which had forty cuts of fwords uponit,)* tha 
camp, upon two elephants, and informed the ShAh of 
all the circumllances. 

The SiiAu, in compliment to Siiijja-ul-Dowlah, 
gave orders that thefe two bodies, together with the 
body of Biswas Row, fliould be burnt, aecording to 
the cuftom of their cafts; and fent twenty of his Ne- 
juckebees to attend, and prevent the Durranies from 
giving any interruption to the ceremony. His Excel- 
lency gave the bodies in charge to me, and told me 
that I was of the fame country and tribe, and therefore 
he defired that I would burn them with the proper ce- 
remonials; and he km Rajab Anufghire with the 
Nefmkcbees to attend mei Accordingly I carried theni 
to a fpot between the Shah's camp and the Naval's; 
and, having walhed them with Ganges water, and per* 
fumed them with fahdal wood, I burnt them. 

About two thoufand of the fugitives from the 
Biiow’s cam{), who had ejeaped from flaugnter by 
*Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s protc^ion, were prelent ou 
this occafion, and all were of opinion that the headlels 

» K 2 body 
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body was the Bnow's; but dill, the head not having 
been feen, there was fotne room for doubt. In the 
evening, afiei binning the bodies, we returned to camp. 
At night Shu ja-ui-Dowlah went to the Grand 
Vizier, and told him what tlie Durrany had faid re- 
fpetling the head. The Vizier fent for the Durrany, 
who belonged to Berkhordar Kuan, and told him not 
to fear being obliged to give up his plunder, that he 
ihould keep it all if he would confefs where the head 
was. Upon this the Durrany brought it wrapped up in 
a cloth, and threw it down before the Grand Vizier. 
Rajah Bvnoo Pundit, the Mahratta Vakeel, being 
fent for to look at the head, immediately faid, “ This 
‘‘ is the head of the Biiow: he was my mallei, and the 
** care of this is a lacred duty to me: let me beg that 
“ this head may be gi\en to me, and that I may be 

pd|hiitcd to burn it, actordiug to the ceiemonial of 
“ our religion.” The Giand lizier fmiltd at this re- 
queft, and gave the head to him, at the fame time Ic tid- 
ing fome Nefuckchees with him lor his protcdion. lia- 
jah Baboo Pundit cairied the head on the oiitlid' of 
the camp, and burnt it; after which no man doubted 
that the Bnow wasaniially killed. Ari.l this concludes 
all that [ pcrfonally know icIpcCting this battle, and 
the death of the Bhow. 

I aftei wards learned fromothci paitsof the country, 
that Mudiiar Row, Ama[>i Guu'kwar, Blcal 
Shu Dio, and fome other chiefs, fled from the battle, 
and cfcaped. One of the B now’s wives ef’eaped on 
horfcback, and got fafe to Deig, yihcre Raji/b 6vp j a 
Mu*t received her with gieat tclpell, gave hci money, 
clothes, and a palankhi, and fent her with an clcott to 
^0^lj||whenc€L fhe got fafe to the Decan. 

Shumshere BEiiAircRgot to D«|;, w'oundod. Sl <f\ 
Myt had his wounds taken the greateft care of. but he 
led foon after; and his tomb is at Deig> 
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The fifth day after the battlcj the Shah returned to. 
Debly^ which he reached in four marches. He wifhed 
to feize on the empire of Hindofian; but God difap- 
proved of this delign. 

After our return to Dehlyt Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
fent all the fugitives from the Mahratta camp, who 
had taken flielter with him, under a guard of his owfi 
troops, to the boundary of the dominions, where 
they were fafe. 

Eight da) s after this, by the pleafure of God, all 
the Durranies mutinied in a body, and infilled on the 
difeharge of their arrears for the two years pall, and 
alfo that they Ihould immediately march back to 
Kabul. This confufion lafted for Ibnie days, during- 
which time the Durranies quarrelled with Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah’s people, and threatened to attack his 
camp. His Excellency, highly provoked at tl>is, 
went to the Grand Vizier^ and alktd him, If that 

was the treatment he was to experience after all 
“ the fine promifes that had been made to him?” 
The ^/'ztVr.airured him, that both the Shah and him- 
felf had the higheft refpeH and attention for his Ex- 
cellency; but that the Durranies jvere out of all power 
of controul. “ Then, (faid the Navab^) I fee the va- 
lue of your promife;” and got up to depart. The 
Vizier embraced him, faying, “ We llrall meet again;” 
but his Excellency made no reply. 

As foon as he returned to his own camp, h6 con- 
fulted with his friends; and all agreed that it was no 
longer advifeable to remain with the Shah’s army. 
Accordingly in the afternoon be decamped, and 
marched fifteen cofs that night; and in this manner, 
by five forced marches, he got to Mindy Gaut, on thp 
Ganges, He was apprehenfivc that ihe Sjiah might 
be lo provoked at the abruplncfs of his dcpaiture, as 
to order him to be purfued; but no fuch ftep was 

takeh ; 
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taken; an.4 .the Navah crqHed and rqt^rn- 

ied* with' fafety into his own dominions. 

^ ‘After this, we learned from the news-writers, the 
Shah finding it impoffible to pacify his army by any 
^ther means, was obliged to give up his views in Hin- 
and to return to having received above 

jfofty'lacks of rupees from Nujeib-ul-Dowlah fo,r 
the alfiftance which he bad given him. 

' Though this narrative is written from memory, and 
. long fince the events happened, I do not believe that 
. r have omitted any circumfiance of importance; and 
thbfe who refleft upon thefe tranfafiiions, will believe 
that providence made ufe of Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
to humble the unbecoming pride and prefuinption of 
' the Mabrattas ; for in the eyes of God pride is crimi- 
nkl. 


NOTES. 

P, 93, inviting) This meafure of ihe B how's feems to have teen 
merely a political artifice, to difunitc the Hindojiany chiefs, by exciting 
id iorrie c/them a hope of participating in his conqucRs; ibr the preceding 
condtiB of the Bhow gives little rcaibn to believe that, if the Dttrranies 
and RohiUas had been out of the queflion, he would have allowed the 
exHience of any power in Hindojtan but that of the Mahrattas. 

P. 99. children J This is a compl linen t very common among eaflern 
nations; and, like moil of their other ccmipliments, means nothing at all. 


P. xoi, addrefs) Of this they are extremely tenacious ; and it is a 
thing fo very particularly attended to in the eaft, that ihofe who have oc- 
cafipn to correfpond with the AJiaticks, cannot be too well acquainted 
^ith tvtxy one's addicfs; for any ijeviaiion excites either difguii or ridicule. 


Pa too^^^dgdh) Hie word Pdgdh has the fame fignifkation ampng 
as Rijdlah has among the Ptrjians and Moguls; and,'be- 
ing iotkhfiite in the numhefrof trfiops of which it con lifts, maybe rendered 
7' fairly by Our Word brigade^ P have known it applied to a com- 
^ of three hundred horfe ; and I have alfo kr.ow’u it ufcd in the fame 
hfej. to dcfcrll>e one of fome thoulaiids of horfe and foot with artillery. 


’ P. 107. Plndnrrics) The Pindarrits arc the freeboorers of the Mah^ 
armies, and ufually as nmnejous as ihofc they account their regu- 
i' fees* 
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iaiTs, They art mounted on fmall buihawSy horfes, Und ferve 
der only. The chiefs under whom they erig3^, enter into ‘certain article* 
of agreement with the chief commanding the Mahratta army, refpefting 
the diviGon of plunder ; and the Pinclarries alfp have particular conditiom, 
on which they ferve under their chiefs. Their principal ufe is in laying 
wafte an enemy's country, or their own when invaded ; which they do 
with great alacrity and aUb in attacking the baggage and camp*fol« 

lowers of an enemy’s army. Another things which makes them extremely 
ufeful to their own army, is, that every Findarry has a pair of large bags 
on his faddle, which, after his day's excurlion, he in the evening brings 
into camp, filled with wheat, barley, rice, or fbme other ufeful grain, 
plundered from the villages, which is fold in the baear for fomething be- 
low the market price ; fo tlrat ten thoufand Pindarries are at leaft as ufe^ 
fu[ to the fupply of their own army as an eijual number of Bunneahs^ with 
carriagC'bullocks, would be. 

P. 107. Tht troops) This feems to have been the crlfis of the Bho w'a 
fortune: had he boldly attacked the Shah, while he waspafkng tlie jTwm- 
na^ he would probably have totally defeated him. 

P. 108. his camp) Colonel Dowe feys, that the Brio w occupied 
the lines formerly thiown up by Mahommkd Smah, and that the Dua- 
KANY Shah polled himfelf in the more fortunate camp of Nadir ShAh. 
Kassi Ra jh does not notice this, but fays that the Bhow dug atlrencli 
round liis camp. The point, however, is of little confequencc. 

P. tip. January ) Colonel Dowe fays it was on the 20th, not the 
6th of Janad-ul-Sanu The reader may believe either, without any in- 
jury to the fa£l of the battle itfeif. Dates arc exceedingly inaccurate in 
all oriental prod unions. 

P, 120* dujl) This may appear extraordinary to thc^e who have ne- 
ver feen a large army of borfe galloping about on a dully plain, in a hot 
climate, but is a very natuial and true deferiptiun to thofe who have. 

If 1 am not mdUken, Plutarch mentions, as one of the molt cruel 
fulFcrings of Crass us 's army, when defeated in Partkia, that the Par* 
tJnans^ galloped round them continualty, and almoR fufibcated the foldiers 
with dull. 

P. 122. enmity) Dattea ju Pate it, the brother of Jukkoo* 
cee; had been killed ihe year before, in the battle of BadeUy^ againlt 
Nu jEiR-u l-Dowlaii. jH 

P. 123. orders J Thefe orders of Ahmed Shah evirp much mili- 
tary knowledge; pcihaps better can fcaiccly be imagined in that fituaiion 
of affairs ; and the fuccefs was complete. 

P. 123. enrhmtvwH) The Mahratta army fled in confojucnce of 
the death of Biswas Row, their chief. This is always the cafe with 
Afiatick armies. 

P. fouls) This number feems very great ; but any perfbn ac- 
quainted with the multitudes of followers in an hidian camp, will not 

^ dilbcliev^ 
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difbetieve it Even in Englijh camps in Jndidf three followers to each 
fighting ntani , is rcnfidercd as a moderate number^ 

P« 1 24. merit J This is looked upon as highly beneficial to the fouls 
of the faithful ; and almofl a certain paiTpurt to paradife. 

P. 127, Ganges J I'his is one of the many infiances among this peo- 
ple^ where abfurd fuperllition is brought in exenfe of lax morality. What 
the author adverts to is very common, both among Hindoos and Mu£uL 
mam. It is rather an adjuration than any thing that might rcafonably be 
deemed obligatory (even though its obje£i were innocent) on the perfon on 
whblin it is involuntarily impofed; and is ufually praftifed to make nicii 
betT<iy fecrets which they are bound in honoui to conceal. He who wiihes 
tO'diicover the fecret, fays, I adjure you by the Ganges^ or the Koran^ 
your fon's head,'' This the other pretends to confider a fufficient 
. compulfioii for him to betray his iruft : 1 fay pretends, becaiife where the 
le^ret regards their own intereft or fafety, they are veiy far from allowing 

equal fierce to the adjuration. 

P, ^ 1 29- cruelty J The caufe of this extraordinary enmity to f b r a h i m 
Khan, was his having fought on the fide of the infidels againll the true 
believers. 


P,^ iga# killed) Notwlthfiandlng all this, however, in the year 1779, 
a map appeared, who called himfclf the Biiow, and from many circum- 
ilanc^ obtained credit for feme time. 

He came firfi to Etaiva^ and made hlmfelf known to La la Balco- 


JBINO, a mcichauL with whom the Biiow had been on terms ol fricndflnp, 
Balgobxno was fo far perluadcd of his icli nnty, tliat he treated and en- 
tertained him with great refpefcl : but, though he btcuglu many eircumftan- 
tial proofs that bo was the Bkow, and his age, perfon, and fcveral maiks 
about his body, fijongly fupported tliai belief, llili thcic appeared a diH'ercnce 
in temper and manner, which excited doubt. Balcobi no having ex- 
prefled his with to be fatished refpctting this, the perfon replied, that after 
the battle and purfnir, fitim which he elcaped alive, though wounded, he 
fled to the hills of Kdmdoun^ where he lived fi\c yean, among a fiaterniiy 
cM.Faheirs^ conforming to all their aufleriiics ; which mufl neceifarily have 
made a great cliangc in his manners. I'hat after this, lie had refided feme 
time in horuLund^ and had uavellcd to many places m the difguife of a 
Byragky lakar. “ At length." (aid he, I am arrived here, and we 
nujft devjfe the bell method for me 10 declare myfelf." JBalgob 1 n d 


,toI 4 ^ l|||* theie wcie many Mahra$tu:s at to whom the 

I'ttMlvv wa^known, he had betier fiifl ihew Imiifeif there. Accoitlmgly 
to WhuUcrcutr, in Eoncuku/id^ fiorn wlience he wrote (as the 
BhIow) to Mookjee Hiiut, Ramcwund Gotkur, and Gun- 
BkoT, at Benares; informing them that he was anived ut 
and defiring them to come to him immtdiaiely. 

; ypop n:ceipt of this letter, Mookjee B h d t, the fon of Raw c u u n* d 
iS^trstOR, andDooNOOo Bhut, who was an old fervain of theBnoiv, 
fet put for CAutterkote^ where they immediately waited up>n the flip- 
pofcd BilOW, and had a long coufcrcngc wuh him; afict which ihey 
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retired t« a boufc in the tov^. Next day they waited upon him again, 
when, in the courfe of the converfation, the fuppofed Bhow told ihcm^ 
that as he bad left many lacks of rupees, as a depofit with them before the 
battle of Paniputf he dclired that they would fumilh him with fomc 
money, to defray the expenfe of the rank which he meant to alTerr* On 
this they immediately got up, and went away ; and from that time, they 
began to circulate a report that this wa. not the Bhow, but an impof- 
tor. When he lieard tliis, he reproached them with ingratitude, and told 
them that he would coineto Benares^ and ellablilh his claims upon them: 
they, however, perfiltcd t(» deny them, and returned to Benares, The 
fuppofed Bhow followed them, and arriving at Benares, went torelide 
at the houfc of Doonooo Biiut, who all along acknowledged him. 
Here feveral MaJtraltds, and otiicr confidcrahle inhabitants of that town, 
went to fee him, and wore lb far convinced of his identity, that they 
gave and lent him large 1 urns of money. Several of the alfo ' 

ate with him, in proof of their Ix'ljcf of his llory. .But four or five of 
the principal merchants, whom he had alTerted to be his debtors, would 
not vifit him; at whidi he was fv) much provt»ked, that he fent word to 
Moorjxe Bhut, Ram ch under Gotkur, and Gunnkish BhCt, 
cither to pay him what they owed him, by fair means, or that be would 
compt 1 them by foice: at tlie fame time, he began to raife fome troops in 
the town, and loon goi together fome hundreds of the kind of Ibldicry pro- 
curable in every town ot IJindo/tan. He a'fo got a palkey, and two, or 
three hoifcs for hunlclf, with which cavalcade he uled to coiue into the 
town, and pafs in tciror round the houlcs ofhl' debtors, who were much 
alarmed Ictl he liiould feize upon them, and cany themolf 

Mr. Thomas Graham, who at this tunc was rcfident on the part 
of the Company at Benares, hearing of ihcfc prt'cccdmgs, inquired of 
level a) pet foils of chai after, whether, in their opnion, iliis man wai 
the iiiiow or noi; who all replied that he certainly was an impollor* 
While this inquiiy was ci' ing on, it was difeovered that Doonooo 
Bhut, a couhaeimal fiiend of tlie Buom', (as has been laid before,) was 
tarrying on kune feciet negtuiation with Raja Cueyt Sikg-, who 
had Icni him niunev at dilfeicnt liriics. Mr. Graham was led to be-, 
iieve, liorn many circumlhinccs, that one objett of this negotiation was 
to have him dcllroycd, under cover of loine popular infur rcfction ; the 
Baja having at that time tonceived a jealoufy of him, on account of his 
knowledge in ihe ailair* ot that chllrict, which the Raja wilhed as much as 
pollible lo tonceal. As the Engbjh were then at war with the Mahrattas, 
and Raja Cueyt Sing ihouglu to be rather dilfatt hed wuth,|he govern- 
ment, Mr. Graham was \ery naturaliv alarmed at this intelligence, and 
lent a mclfaoe to ibe Raja, reqnclhng that he would explain himfclf.- In 
reply, Raja Ciir.YT ^iNG alfured him that he was pcrfehly ignorant of 
the matic! Ill qwcllion, 'and delired that Mr. Graham would feud for 
the pcilon himklf, and inquite. Mr. Graham atcordiugly did fend for 
him; but he pcreniptonly refufed to come, with cxpicllions of conicmpi;/ 

for the rcfideiit’-s authority. j „ • i- 

Mr. Graham having advifed the 7?^ya of this, and called upon him 
for aiiiftancc, as the perlon u\ wbofc hands the government of t ie conn- 
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uy was| as to its police, Re^ immediately fent the Atmer and C«r* 
pfoi of Benares with a detachment of Sepoys, to ieize upon the fuppufed 
Bhow, and confine him. They accordingly furrounded the hotife in 
which he refided, and, after ibme little refiliance, they took him prifoner, 
carried him to Mr' Graham, who aiked him fome quefiions ; to 
which his anfwers were not fatibfa£lory, and rather tending to confirm th^^ 
lufpicions already conceived of Raja Curyt Sing. 

The fuppofed Show remained a prifoner in the Aumcins Cut cherry 
at Benares^ till Mr. Graham having confiilted the board at Cakuita^ 
received their orders to fend him to Chunarghur, and deliver him in charge 
pt t^ commanding oflicer there; and they tit the fame time dire6ied him 
to inquire particularly into the truth or falfch(x>d of liis (tory. I’his perl'on 
was accordingly confined at Chun^rghur^ where Mr. Graham went I'e- 
V^ral times, and fent for the prifoner, whom he qneflioned particuUiIy 
|rdjpe£finghi5 whole llory; the refult of which was, his feeling fome difpo- 
lipqii to credit his being the £how, and occafionally alhfiing him with 
inioney* Soon after, Mr. Graham went to Calcutta^ carrying with 
him an agent on the part of the fuppfed Bii ow ; but in a ihon time after, 
be Umielf going to Madras as fecretary to Sir Eyre Coote, nothing 
was, determined refpe£Ung that afiair, and the unfortunate man remained a 
|«^^er till *781* when Mr. Hastings, the Governor Gene- 
ral, came to Benares^ and the troubles with Raja Cueyt Sing com* 
menced. During the time of Mr. Hast 1 n cs’s refidcnce at Chunarghur^ 
be &nt for the pnfoner, and, after hearing his fiory, ordered him to be re* 
pealed. The man returned to Benares ^ where he died foon after* 

Among others, Kassi Raj h Pundit, the author of this book, being 
tt Benares j when the fuppofed Bhow i elided there, went to fee him, 
«nd faid (as Balgobind had done) that the perfon exactly refembled 
the real Show, and that the marb upon him (the fame as mentioned in 
his narrative of the battle of Paniput ) exactly correfponded, but that the 
manner and temper were different. 

Thas the affair Hands at prefent, a fubjeff for unbounded conjefhires ; 
and Benares Bhow will generally be clafled with Lambert Sim - 
KEL, Perkin War beck, the Kujjtan Demetrii, and many others 
^hom ill fucccs has tranfmuted to poUerity as impoHors, when better for- 
time, In the precarious appeaUo the fword, would, perhaps, have (lamped 
them the real much-injured heirs of their domains reftored by the hand of 
Heaven, to blcfs tlieir fubjeefs by the benign cxercife of legitimate authority. 

‘‘The vanquifli’d rebel like a rebel dies; 

* “ The vlilor rebel plumcN him on a throne.’* 

fji , Thi^ipan had written a hillory of himicif in ihe Perfian language, which 
l^i^.gavfe'io Mr, Thomas Graham, who would have indulged me with 
the pCEulai having left it behind him when he went to the coaft 

the laifc Sir Eyre Coote, in a place not fufficicntly dry, it was 
liiifoftuiiateiy dellroyed by vermin. 

p. J32# SHUMsafcHE) This was the father of Alt Behader, 
ROW at (in 1790) with Tokojee Hulker. 

P. »33- 
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P. 133; flepijke^) This is the only hlflpricsiljmivwuon that ^ 
mernbei to have met with of thisfaft, ^et it ii extremely probable; and 1 
was told by people of the firft authority, when I was at Delilv, that ^ 
cprincihon which Ahmed Shah Du it ran y formed with inehoufrdF 
Timur when he was in Hindojian, was with that yiew« He, himfclf 
mairied a daughter of Mohammed Suaii, and gave a younjg daughter 
of Al'Umghire San I (confcquemly a filler or half filler of Siiy\4 
Alum) to his fon Timur Shah^ who has lince fucceeded him in the 
throne of KaJbul^ &c. Bui hii* conftant apprehenfions on the (idc of Ftr^Oy 
and a difpofition void of enterprife, liave hitherto prevented Ti mu h ShaH 
from attempting any thing in Hindojtan: apd, a^ he grows older^ Uf 
probable that his pacific condu^^ will ilill continue. 

P. 134, Naval) It cannot fail to ftrike. every reader, thatth^tugh 
Kassi Raj II Pundit was a fervant, and evidently a great admirer of 
Shuj a-ul-Dowlah, omitting no fair occafion of ptaifuighim, yethd 
fays nothing of what Down and fome others tell us of Shu JA’Uf*rPpyr- 
LAH*s being highly in flrumental to gaining the vifloryat Panifuty bjr 
wheeling round upon the flank of the Mahraitas at a critical part of the 
battle. On the contrary, by his very dear and minute detail, it appears 
that S u u j A-u l-Do w l a h ^s div ilion never moved from their firlt poft, 
but thought themfelvcs fortunate in not being attacked wh«re they 
As, independent of hlftorlcal truth and his mailer's credit, Ka^siRajh 
would himfelf have derived fome lhare of reputation from the gallant ac* 
tlons performed by that divifion, it does not feem likely that he V'uuldKavO 
paffed fuch a circuinllance over in filencc, if it had ever happened. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN. 


A. Paniput, with the Mahraita 
Camp. 

t Divifion of Ibraii iM K HAN, 

2 Divifion of Amajee Guick.- 

WAR. 

3 Divifion of Suu Deo Pate It. 
^ Divifion of ihc Biiow and Bis- 
was Row. 

5 Divifion of ] R s w o N T R o w , 

6 Divifion of Shu MS HI RE Be- 

HADER. 

7 Divifion of M u t h a r R o w . 

9 Divifionof JuNKOocEE^Wia. 


B. The Durrany Camp. 

C. The Shah's advanced 

1 Divifion of BekkhordaI 

Khan, 

2 Divifion of Amir Beg, &c. 

3 Divifion of Do ON E^Y Kh^N- 

4 Divifion of Hafiz RahmUJ^s 

Khan. 

5 Divtiion of Ahmed Km ait 

BuNGusn. 

6 Divilion of the Grand VizUK 

7 Divifion of Siiu ja-ul-Dow- 

LAH. 

8 Djvifipii of Nu,jEiB-ut-Dow* 

LAH 

9 Divifion of Shah PussuNit 

Khan. 

10 Perjian Mulkctceis, 

humark 
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REMARK h tbe PRESIDENT. 

T he preceding narrative brings to my mind an 
an anecdote, Avhich I received from Baiimen of 
JPezd, whofe father Bahra'm had been a confidential 
Servant of Cari'm Rha'n, and heard it at Shiraz from 
the lips of the Kha'n himfelf. Both Cari'm Zend and 
Ahmed Abddli officers of Na^dir Shah i and, 

btving difpleafed him at the fame timej for a little neg- 
of their duty as commiffaries, were put under ar- 
reft, and confined for fome days in the fame guard- 
room; but fuch are the vicilfitudes of life in iinfittled 
countries, that a fhort time after, Na'dir was affaffi- 
,nEted bjt one of bis own kinfmen; Cari'm became, at 
length, fovereign of all Irant where he reigned near 
thirty years univerfally beloved; and Ahmed, having 
founded a new kingdom at Cabuly obtained the vifilory 
at Pdnipat’b, without which the Mahrdttus would, 
perhaps, at this day, have been the moil powerful na- 
tion of India, 


TO COLONEL PEARSE. 

. Dear Sir, 

* The following is an extrafl from a 
jpaper written in 1782, and intended for a periodical 
mathematical publication, which 1 then had the care 
of: as it rooftly relates to a fubjctl of w‘hich no perfon 
is a better judge than yourfelf, ifjou think it worthy 
of a place in the I'ranjailioni of the Afiatkk Society^ I 
: ireauefl you will tranfmit it. 

•;j: ; I am, DEAR Sir, 

Your moft obedient and 

moft humble fervant, 

fPar/ miUarny REUBEN BURROW 

June 10, 1787. 


No. VI. 
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VI. 


A Specimen of a Method of reducing 
Practical Tables ond> Calculations 
into more gcnerul nnd compondious Fotins, 

T hough praftices ufual in one feience may often 
be transferred with advantage to another, yet 
the general clafs of writers are fo much more intent 
upon making books than improvements, that it very , 
fcldom happens to be the cafe: and, therefore, though 
the following hints can have little claim to ingenuity, 
they are certainly valuable on account of their ufc. > 

It is common in Aftronoray, when there are two 
feries of quantities, whofc refpeaive terms depend on 
each other, to find a general expreffion for an inter-, 
mediate term, by what is called the method of interpo- 
lation; that is applied by Newton to CometSy and by 
Ue La C At li e to Edipfes ; I fliall here, asafpe- 
cimen, apply it to fume few examples in artillery and 

fortification. 


I ct <T4-hx be an expreflion by which the quantity a 
is diriv^cd from m, and b from n ; then if N is any term 
in the feries m, n, the term derived from it in the fq- 
ries a, b, will be (an-bm) ; (n-mJ-fN (h-a) : (n-in). 

In p. 174 of Muller’s Artillery, the length of a 
battery for two pieces of cannon is forty-feet; and for 

four pieces, fifty-eight feet; now if N be the number 

of cannon, a general cxprelTion for the length of the 
battery may be^found, by fubftituting two lor m, and 
fotr L forty for a, and fifty-eight for b m the 
foregoing form, 'which then becomes 22-r.9 N; and 
Sforet for twenty pieces of cannon, the length of 

the battery is 202 feet. 
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By a fimilar fubftitution, if fifty men are required 
to make the battery for two pieces, and feventy for 
that of four pieces, as in Muller’s Table, then 
SOj-ioN^ is the expreflion for the men required for 
any^ ndmber N'of pieces in general: 

inil^dj therefore*,' of Mvller's Table!, the fol- 
lowing general one may be inferted for the number of 
fhe'n, tools, Ac. for making a battery for any number 
cannon in one night. 
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In the fame manner, from having a few particular 
cafes in other kinds of rules, general ones may be 
found: for example, if N be a number whofc r root 
is required, and if x' be its neareft complete power, 
then we know already, that 

X : N «» X : : X : N * « x for the i root. 

I : N » X* : : X : N^- « X for the fquare root, 

i 2 ‘x’ 4- N : N « x’ ; : X : N-|- » x for the cube root. 

* 

Now the general form of the three laft terms is evi- 
dent; and to find thofe of the firft term, let one and 
, be put for ni and n, and one and three halves 
i’.'Idt a and b, and by fubllituting in the foregoing ex- 

i ’ iwffion; the general coefficient of x' is found to be 
:^i); again if we put o and one half for aand b, we 
i|id the coefficient of N to be (r — i ). 


If 
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rf we ufe liie fecond and third proportions, puttings 
two and three for m and n, and for a and b, three 
halves and two, in the firft cafe, and one-half and 
one, in the fecond, we get the fame values. Hence irt 


general ; 


r-)-ir r — i 


-N'.N » X : : X : N «» x 


a 2 


Another example of the advantage of transferring 
practices from one fubjeO; to another is this. ' Dr. 
Hallev has applied a method fimilar to that of inter- 
polation to find the time of the tropicks: now the fun’s 
meridian altitude may be found in the fame way, from 
altitudes taken near the meridian, and if the obfever 
begins a little before noon to take altitudes and the 
times, and continues to do fo till a little after noon, a 
number of meridian altitudes may be deduced from 
thefe, and the latitude found much more exaftly from 
them, than can be expefted from a finglc meridian aK 
titude, by tiling the exprclfion for the maximum, or 
otherwife. 


Analogous to thefe, are methods of 
generalizing properties fVom particular 
cafes: thus, if Ab Ac be taftgents to a 
circle, and if any lines BC be, be alfo 
drawn to touch the circle; then the 
prerimeters of all the triangles ABC, 
will be conftant, and alfo the difference B 
between the fum of Ab and Ac and the 
bafe be: this property is of uncom- 
mw ufe in the conftruQion of pro- 
blems, relative to plain triangles and 
trapeziums; and if lines be fuppofed 
drawn from the centre, T)r a point in 
the circumference of a fphere, to each part of the 
figure, it will (be- found, that the prejeflion' of the 
figure upon the fphere will have analogous properties, 
and that the theorem is alfo true in fpherical triangles. 

By 
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By a little mode of confideratiotwmoljl^ift’fimilar to 
thofe of Apollonius on tangenc^^Tiay,»e conftruft- 
ed on the fphere: for inftaiice,fh^ving three circles 
’ given upon a fphere, a fourth may be found to touch 
them; for their pofltions on the fphere being given, 
their projeBions will a!fo be given on a plane llereo- 
graphically; and as a circle may be found in Vieta’s 
method to touch them on that plane, the fitiiation of 
that circle may be found upon the fphere, and hence 
properties may be found from conftruciing the problem 
independent of the ilereographic projettion : and if 
> IfTC fuppofe the centre of projection to bo the centre of 
; focus, &c. of a fpberoid, or other fulid, innumerable 
V properties may be found relative to their tangents, 
r curvatures, &c. regard being had to the pofilion of 

■ the. plane, ifec. 

To give a fpccimcn of the aforefaid method in for- 
tification, let h (fee pp, 22, 23, 24, and 25, of Dei- 
Dier’s PerfeSi French Engineer) reprefent the height of 
a wall; then, according to Vauban's meafurcs, if five 
feet be the thicknefs at the top, j will be the 
thicknefs at the bottom; and, according to Belidor’s 

■ method 4 h+ 3 , 5, will be the thicknefs at the top, and 

that at the bottom. The length of the coun- 
. terfort (according to Vauban) will be •jh-j-2; al^ 
ih-h2 is the thicknefs next the wall, and (-3-h-|-4) the 
thicknefs at t!ie other end of the counterfort. If 
part of the wall is gazoned, let e be the height of 
that part, and h that of the wall; then (h-j-ej-j-g is 
the thicknefs at the bottom; ye-b5 is the thick- 
at the top; |(h+ej-b2 is the length of the coun- 
terfort ; i(h-)-e}-i-2 its thicknefs next the wall, -and 
||;|J-(h-|-e)-f4 its thicknefs farthelt from the wall. 

, the^^ are cavaliers, let c be their height in 
ifect'; then ;!:( 2 c-bc-l-50) is the thicknefs of the 
reV^temept: at the top, and »( 2 h-^-a e-f-c-j-50) is the 
tbicknels at the bottom. 


A DEMObI- 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF ONE OF TUF 

HINDOO RULES OF ARITHMETICK. 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

art of invention being in a great ineafure de- 
pendent on the do^hinc of couibinauon<., every 
additional improvement m the lad muft of conicqucnce 
be uTcful in the former ; and as the following ancient 
jule for finding the futn of all the different permuia- 

iions of a give i numeral quant ily, confifling of et 
“ given number of plau^ of figures f ii. not, I believe, 
c\t.int in any European Author, and js befidej very in- 
genious, I take the liberty to infert it, and alfo to ad 4 
the dcinonltration. 

Rule. Place an Anthmctical Piogreflion over the 
figuiev, beginning with nntty at the units place, and in'* 
cieafiag by unity ; divide the produQ; of the terms of 
this progreflion by the number of places of figures tn 
the given qiianiity, multiply the fum of the ftgnrcs iit 
the given quantity by the quotient, and fet down the 
produil db often as there are places in the given quan- 
tity, removing it each repetition one place to the light 
hand, and the fum of thefe lines is the fum of all the 
permutations. , 

Example. Rcquire 4 the fum of the different per- 
mutatioiib of 893. 


1X2X3 

■ ..-m m^y , 

3 

( 8 + 9 + 3 )-i== 4 o» 

893 

839 


40 

983 

3 2 1 

40 

938 

« 9 3 

40 

389 


— 

398 


4440 

4440 


VoL. III. L DiMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

KirHj Xt is evident that if all the permutations of any 
number of letters exprefiing figures be put down • and 
thof^ in the firll place to the right hand be multiplied 
by unity j thofe in the fecond place by ten ; thofe in 
'the third place by lOO, and fo on j then the fum of all 
thefe will be the fum of the permutations required. 

~ Secondly, Suppofing the different permutations to 
be put down one under another, it will really appear, 
frota the manner in which permutations are generated, 
that all the letters occur an equal number of tim'es in 
each perpendicular column; and.alfo that the number 
of times of occurrence in the permutation of n letters, 
is. equal to the permutations of n — t letters; but the 
plermutations of n — i letters is equal to i.2.3...(n— i) 
or . 1X2X3 carried to n — 1 tei*ms; and confgquently 
if there be n letters in the given number, each letter 
in the columns aforefaid will occur 1.2.3... ^ 

limes.) 

Thirdly, Let 1.2.. (n — i);=:m then . 
m (a+b-TC+ • • n) 1= fum of numbers in the Units 

place or firft column, 
m (a+b 4 'C+ . • n) 10= fum of numbers in the tens 

or fecond column. 

m ('a+b+c+ • •**) 100= ditto third column. 

,m (a 4 ’b+c+* •») 100 ... to (n — 1) Cyphers = ditto 
in the n column ; and the fum of 
thefe is evidently equal to 

jpa ^a4-b+c+ • • • ") • (1+10+1^00+ ... to n terms) ; 

.putting for (i+io-fioo . . n) its value 1 ii . . . n, 
*^C"Cxpreffion becomes 

3 . . (n— 1)) X (aXbXcX..n) X (111 . ..n), 
|m.ir 1.2.3... (n— 1) is equal to ' " and there- 

ihre the expreilion for the fum of all the permutations is 
X (a+b+c+ ... n) X (1 1 1 ... n), which is 
the Hindoo rule when tht figures of the given number 
are all unlike. 

' , . Laftly,' 
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Laftly, It is evident that i . 2 . 3 . . . n is the number 
of permutations of n different things ; but if feveral fets 
of figures arc alike, as r figures of one kind, s figures of 
another, for inftance j then let 
(1 .2,3.n...}:(i •*•••*)» 

her of permutations in that cafe be called N ; then the 
film of the permutations is. 

N : n + (a+b+c+ ... n) X (1 1 1 ... n) in general. 

Example. , Required the fum of the permutations 
of 11335 ? 

r7fr^3o;?=6X 13=78; 

78 

78 

78 

^ 

866658 the Sum required. 


0 > 
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VII. 

On TiiK NICOBAR ISLES, and the FRUIT 
OF THE MELLORI. 

By NjrilOLAS FONTANA, 

'HE fouth-wcfl. monfoon having ftrongly fet in 
* on the Malabar coaft, it was deemed unFafe to 
remain there any longer; wc therefore took onr de- 
partuic from Mangalore on the soth of May^ 1778, di- 
K’Oing our courfc towards the gulph of Bengal ; and 
in Icfs than ten da’ s, we came in fight of the Carnico- 
lar Illands ; the appearance of which, at feven or eight 
leagues diOance, is much like a chain of mountains 
covered witli woods: we anchored to the N. E. of 
one of them, in live fathoms, with a good landy bot- 
lom ; fupplied ourfeivcs with water and wood, and 
proceeded in quell of the other Ni cobars, or Nancaveris, 
;is they are called, fituated between eight and nine 
degs. N. lat. to the northernrnoH point of theilland of 
Sumatra. They were deferied on tlie 4th of June, to 
the S. W. y VV. at the diflaucc of ten leagues : the 
pofition of till ec of thofe illands forms one of the fafcll 
harbours in Jmha, where Ihips of all lizes may ride 
with the greatell fecurity, Ihcltered from all winds, 
about half a mile fioni Ihuic; with the additional ad- 
vantage of two entrances, that may ferve for getting 
in and out, both with a N. K. and S. W. monfoon, 
having a clear deep channel on each fide. 

In one of the bays formed wiiliin thofe illands, wc 
moored in twelve fathoms, and there remained until 
the .S. W. monfoon was quite over, whirh was in tlie 
beginning of September. 'I'he lai'gclt of thofe illaiids 
is called Nancaceri, or Naniotury, about five or fix 
leagues in circumference, and better inhaliitcd than 
cither of the other two. The fecoiul is called Sowry,ox 
Chotvrv, and the other Trievt, all clofely fituated ; about 

ten 
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^ ten leagues to the N. E. of them is another, called 
^ 'Caichml*. 

Almoft the whole of thofc iflands is uncultivated, 
' though there arc a number of large valleys that might 
be rendered very fruitful, with little trouble, the foil 
, 'being naturally fertile, where the cocoa-nut, and all 
. other tropical fruits, come fpontaneoudy to the higheft 
perfe61ion, together with yams^and fweet potatoes, to 
obtain which it is only necefl’ary to fcratch the earth 
fuperficially, and the feeds fo planted come forth in a 
few dayst. 

Irhe furrounding fea abounds with exquifite fidt, 
' Ihell-fiih, as cockles and turtles; and a moft fplen- 
; did difplay of beautiful fhells of the rareft fort arc to 
‘ met with on the ihore. The birds’ neds;J; fo 
much cftcemed in China, are alfo to be found among 
the rocks : ambergris is likewife to be met with; but 
the inhabitants have learned a mode of adulterating 
'Jtj and it is therefore feldom to be found in a genuine 
^llatc : if adulterated with any heterogeneous matter, 
'fiich as wax, dr refin, the mode of difeovery is fimply 
by, placing a fm a 11 bit of it upon the point of a knife 

when 

• In the year 1756, the DaniJJi E. 1 . Company created on one of 
. Jiiefb iflands a lioul’c 10 ferve as a fadory, hut on iheir failure, in the year 
17581 it was evacuated. On the rc-cftablilhincni uf the Company in 
1*768, another houfc was built on Soury Ifland, which was in *773, in 
like manner, ordered to be evacuated as ufelcG to the C'.urnpany’sintercU;, : 
'^''three or four European mifllonaiies, with a view of niakiiig profelytvs, 
V MMtined behind, and have continued there ever fnoe, but witht)ut effed- 
fHm ||,thc converlioii of a lingle per foil ; tuey colled, hov^ever, co- 
flieih, and other natural curiofiiics, which they lend anuudlly 
i-ilAihcSPrcthrcn at Tranquebar. 

, " An exad plan of thefc iflands may be fecn in the Neptune OrwitaL 
f Triads being the flatteft of thofe Ifland^ is divided amongft the in- 
tebifiints of the, oilier two, where they have tlicir planutionii ol CtK'oa-nui 
upd Arw it^ f thefe laft being very abundant all ovci the ilUnds, 

Nidos hoSy rupihus oreani orientalis afiixo^, parartt hirundims 
domtfuis multo majonsy ex holothurvs inari irniatantibus luate* 
rim dcurpzntis* Koimit, Amari. — p, 83.3. 
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when hot, and if it evaporates without leaving any : • 
calx, or Caput Mortuunif and diffufcs a ftrong fragrant ■ 
fmcll, it is certainly genuine. 

The inhabitants of the Nicobar Iflands are of a copper 
colour, with fmall eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is 
white being in theirs ycllowifli j with fmall flat nofes, 
large mouths, thick lips, and black teeth j well pro- 
portioned in their bodies, rather fliort than tall, and 
with large ears, in the lobes of which are holes, into 
which a man's thumb might be introduced with eafe ; 
they have black Itrong hair, cut round: the men have 
little or no beard; the hinder part of their head is much 
flatter and comprefled than ours; they never cut their 
nails, but they lhave their eye-brows*. A long nar-^ 
row cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their waift, 
and between their thighs, with one extremity hanguig' 
down behindt, is all their drefs. 'I he women and 
men are of the fame copper colour, and very fmall in'- 
flature; a bit of cloth made with the threads of the; 
bark of the cocoa-nut-tree faftened to the middle, and , 
reaching half way down the thigh, forms all the cover- 
ing of the women. Both fexes are, however, very 
fond of drefs; and when the men go into^the picfence 
offlrangers, they put on hats and old clothes, that havi: 

beeh- 

* It isa cuflom among them to comprefs with their hands the ocfiput oC 
the new-born child, in order to render it fiat ; as, according to their ideas, 
this kind of Otape confiitutes a mark of beauty, and is univerfally eftcem- 
ed fuch by them : by this method, alfo, they f.y titat the hair remains dole 
to the head, as nature intended it, and the upper fore-tcech very promt- 
nent out of the mouth. 

+ A traveller called Keopi xo, a Swede, who went to the Eafl Indies, 
on bmrd a Dutch fhip, in the year 1647, anchored off the Nicobar 
Iflands, relates that they difeovered men with tails, like thole of cats, and 
tvhich they moved in the fame manner. That having fent a boat on Ihore 
with five men, who -did not return at night, as txpeHed, the day follow- 
ing a larger boat was' lent, Well manned, in quell of their compaiuotis, 
who, it was fuppofed, had been devoured by the lavages, their boneshav- 
ing been found llrcwed on tlu Ihorc, the boat tdten to pieces, and theiioti 
of it earned avray. 

Tl* 
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befio given them by Europeans ; but among thettifelves 
t|tey are almofl: naked. 

They live in huts, made of cocoa-nut-leaves of an 
oval form, fupported ort bamboos, about five or fix 
fpel high from the ground; the entrance, into the huts 
ijs by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, and 
partly of fplit bamboos. Oppofite to the door, in the 
furthermofi part of the hut, they light their fire, and 
cook their viftuals : fix or eight people generally oc- 
cupy one hut ; and a number of fkulls of wild boars 
forms the moll valuable article of furniture. 


' The occupation of the men confifts in building and 
repairing their huts, which affords them an annual cm- 
pj^ment for fix months at leafl, and in fifhing and 
tiiiwling to the neighbouring iflands. The women are 
employed in preparing the viQuals, and cultivating the 
ground; they alfo paddle in the canoes, when the men 
out. They unite in matrimony through choice ; 
tlfid if the man is not fatisfied with the condufcl of the 
.i^pinaii, either from her inattention to domeltic con- 
i Wiis, or fterifity, or even from any diflike on his 
part, he is at liberty to difeharge her; and each unites 
'.vtiith a different perfon, as if no fuch conne6iion had 
;taken place. Adultery is accounted highly ignominious 
, and difgraccful ; particularly with perfons not of the 
:,famc caff : Qiould it be proved, the woman would not 
©,jiry be difinifled with infamy, but, on fome occafions, 
■‘Jfeyeh put to death; although, by the intervention of a 
'ifipaU token given publickly, and confifling of nothing 
'.^ore.than a leaf of tobacco, the reciprocal lending of 
s'^iV wives of the fame cajl is exceedingly common. 


. A woman 

; / Account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockkohn liy Si lvium in 
dibyfcair 1743 * LiNN-iRus feems to have been too cicdulous in bclicv- 
ftory ; for* In all my examinations, ' JL'could difeover no fort 
irf pni^eftion whatever on the Os Cocy^is of cither, fcx. > ,\Vhat has given 
this fiippofed tail, may have been the ftripe of cloth hanging down 
l^ht'ir poiieriors ; which, when vicw’ed at adiHantc, might probably 
tibcen mUlaken for a tail. ' 
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A woman who bears three children, is reckoned very , 
fruitful ; few bear more than four; the eaufc may be 
attributed to the men, from a debility occafionedl)y the 
early intruhon of the tcfticles into the abdomen, the 
hard compreflion of them and the penis by the band- 
age round thofe parts, from premature venery, and 
hebetation brought on by the immoderate ulbof ipiritst 
and from the very inactive and fedentary life thole peo- 
ple lead, it will not be difficult to account for that want 
of longevity, which feems to prevail much in thole 
iflands, more efpccially amougll; the men, where none 
were to be feen older than forty or forty-eight years^ 
f 'hc women, on the contrary, leem to live much longer. 

They are ihcmfclves fo fenfible of the fcanty popii- 
latiort of their iflands, that they lliidy to increafe it by 
inviting, and even fcducing, fome Malahrs or Bengalejt 
to remain ainonglt them, when brought thither by the 
couni ry Ihips, and of whom there are in almoll all vil- 
lages fome to be found, who may be ealily difeerned 
from the natives by their figure, i’eaturcs, colour, and 
language. . The natives encourage their flay by grants 
of landjwidi plantations of cocoa-trecs and arccas;andt 
after a certain number of years, they are permitted to 
make choice of a female companion. 

Their indolence is not to be ecpialled by any other 
people of the eail. They go out a lilhing m their canoes 
at night; and with harpoons, which they dart very 
dexteroufly at the fifli, after having allured them into 
fliallow water with burning lhaw, a fuflicieiit number 
is foot! caught to li rve the family for a meat : they im- 
mediately return home; and if, by chance, they catch 
a very large filh, they will readily difpolc of one halli 
and keep the remainder lor their own ufe. 

They entertain the higheft opinion of fuch as al% 
able to read and wnite; they believe ihat all ' 

ptttnSf by this qualiheation only, ate able to perform- 

abb 
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more than Imman ; that the power of divination, 
controlling the winds and itorms, and directing the ap* 
pearance of the planets, is entirely at our command. 

This people, like other favage nations, dread the 
evil genius; forae among them give them-felves the 
air of divination, and prefume to have fecret confa- 
bulations with him : fuperllition muft ever be in its 
full dominion where ignorance is fo grofs. 

Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate 
caVthen pots, foon after died j and the caufe being 
attributed to this entployment, it has never been re- 
fumed ; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty leagues 
tp provide them, rather than expofe themfclvcs to an 
iHi^rtaking attended, in their opinion, with fuch dan- 
gerous coniequences. 

Whenever they vifit one another, no fort of com- 
pliment or falutation takes place between them ; but 
when the vifitors take leave, they are profufe in good 
wifties, that laft for fome minutes, with different iii- 
He^iions of voice, to which the other confiantly an- 
fwers, by repeating the words Calld calld condi condi 
quiage, which may be rendered in Englijh thus : 

Very well, very well; go, go, and return foon.” 

' Behind, or clofe by their huts, the dead are bu- 
ried : all the relations and acquaintance cry for fome 
hours before the corpfe is put into the grave, where 
it is interred with all poffible folemnity, and in the 
beft drefs they can mufter, and with abundance of 
foodAi|^fter the body is covered with earth, a poft 
Is rail^ and fixed in the ground over the head of the 
deceafed, about four feet high, to the top of which 
Ibey fufpend ftrips of cloth, with meal and areca |»uts, 
ajod ftTew cocoa-nuts all around. This fuppiy of 
Pmod for the ^deceafed is even after continued: a 

coa-trec is alfo cut down for every perfou that 

dies. 
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dies. As foon as a man is dead, his name is never 
mentioned, even if repeatedly afleed ; every one of 
the mourning vifitors brings a large pot of toddy. 
The women lit round the corpfe howling and crying, 
and by turns they go and put their hands on the 
breaft and belly of the dcceafcd, who is covered with 
llriped cloth : the men are feated at a little diftance, 
drinking, and inviting all the vilitors to do the fame; 
endeavouring thus to difpel their grief, by a complete 
general intoxication, which never lafts lefs than a 
couple of days after the interment. 

The difierent changes of the moon are produftive 
of great feftivity and mirth among the NicoharianSy 
when the doors of their huts are decorated with 
branches of palms, and other trees : the infide is alfp 
adorned with fcllooiis made of flips of plantain leaves* 
I’hcir bodies arc, in like manner, decorated with the 
r.imc ornaments ; and the day is I'pcnt in linging and 
dancing, and eating, and drinking toddy, till they ar< 
quite liupified. 

The idea of years, and menths, and days, is un.. 
known to them, as they reckon by moons only, of 
which they number fourteen, feven to each monfoon. 
At the fair I'ealbn, or the be.gitiiiiiig of the N. E. mon- 
foon, they fail in large canoes to the Car Nicohars^ 
called by them Champaioon. The objcfl of this voy- 
age is trade ; and for cloth, lilvcr coin, iron, tobacco, 
and fome other articles, which they obtain from Evr 
rop(:a7is, together with fowls, hogs, cocoa, and areca 
nuts, the produce of their o\mi illand, they receive in 
exchange, canoes, Ipcars, aiuhergri'., birds'-nclls, tor- 
toife-fliell, and lb forth. 

Ten or twelve huts form a village. The number 
of inhabitants on any one of thelc iflands does not 
exceed feven or eight hundred. Every village has its 
Head Man, or Captain, as they term him, who is ge- 
nerally 
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,l»efaHy the oldeft. Few difeales are known amongft 
them; and the venereal not at all: the fmall-pox 
vifits them occafionally, but not of the confluent 
kind : what is more prevalent amongfl: them, is the 
oedematous fwclling of one or both of the legs, known 
in the weft of India under the name of the Cochin Leg,, 
from the place where this diforder generally prevails. 
I’his endemial difeafe may be imputed to the follow- 
ing caufes ; ill-chofen and badly-prepared diet ; the 
bad choice of habitations, and an extremely indolent 
inafiive life. J'evers and cholicks are alfo frequent 
among them. When a perfon falls fick, he is imme- 
diately removed to the houfe of one of their priefts, 
or conjurors, who orders the patient to be laid in a 
ftt^ine pofture for fome time; then friftion with fome 
■'Miy fubttance is applied to the upper part of the 
body, and often repeated ; which remedy they indif- 
crimipately ufe for all complaints, never adminiltering 
medicines internally. 

The only quadrupeds on ihefe illands are hogs and 
. dogs ; of the former, however, only the fows are kept, 
and they are fed principally with the milk of the 
cocoa-nut and its kernel, which renders the meat of 
a firmnefs and delicious tafte, even fuperior, both in 
colour and flavour, to the beft Knglijh veal. It may 
be worthy remark, that, although the neighbouring 
Car Nicobar woods abound with monkeys of different 
' fpccies, none are to be feen in thefe iflands, not- 
'Withftanding their having been repeatedly brought 
over: they neither propagate, nor do they live for 
■aftiy ti1|e. 

Among the feathered tribe, wild pigeons are pretty 
.abundant from June to September, on account of a 
berry which is then ripe, and on which they feed with 
great eagernefs : at the fame time pheafants and tur- 
A-doves are frequently found : the conftani inhabi- 
pfents of the woods are a fpccies of the green parrot, or 
3 parroquetj 
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parroquet, with a black bill apd collar : no other bircU 
are to be found in them. 

The climate is pure, and might, with little trouble, 
be rendered very falubrious; conftant fea breezes fan 
their (bores, thus preferving them from oppreffive heat: 
vegetation continues without intermillion : the wixids 
are very thick, and the trees bound together by a 
kind of twig or creeping fhrub, that renders them al- 
moll impervious. 

The Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate as can 
be conceived, as well for the flownefs and heavipeff 
of its motions, as for the plaintive monotonous tune 
that accompanies it : with no inftrument but theif' 
mournful low voices, which are in perfefl unifon with 
the motion of their bodies. Men and women form 
a circle, by putting their hand on each others (hou|^ 
ders; they move (lowly, backwards and forwards, in^ 
dining fometimes to the right, and fometimes to the 
left. 

The whole of their muhek confills of the few fol-i; 
lowing notes. 



The balls of the language fpoken by tbefe idanderfl^ 
is chiefly Malay, with fome words borrowed from Eu- 
ropeans, and other Itrangers, as will appear by the fol-» 
lowing fpecimpn ; 

Chia Pather Ochia Uncle 

Qioum Grandfather Encognee Man 

Chia Enchana Mother Covon Son 


Encana 
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Encana 

Woman 

Hdyi 

Wind 

Cance 

Wife 

Onijo 

Water 

Chegnmn 

Child 

Gnam 

Calm 

Choi 

Head 

Tcnfagi 

Day.light 

Lai 

Forehead 

Sciajin 

Evening 

Moha 

Nofe 

Hatahom 

Night 

Holmat 

Eyes 

Kamhen 

Noon 

Manonge 

Lips 

Menzovi 

Yefterday 

Caleta 

Tongue 

HolaUas 

To-morrow 

Jneaougn 

Chin 

Charou 

Great 

Kanh 

Ears 

Mombhchi 

Small 

jenckojon 

Hairs 

Koan 

Strong 

Mnliholala Neck 

At loan 

Weak 

Thd • 

Breaft 

> 

Yes 

Vhian 

Belly 

At chiou 

No 

Jfoun 

Navel 

Lapoa 

Is good 

Choal 

Arm 

pisi 

Is enough 

Eckait ■ 

Shoulders 

Thiou 

Me or I 

6ck 

Back 

Mhihe 

You 

Kinitay 

Hand&fingersA'fl/«^a/fl younde Farewell 

Polo 

Thigh 

Emloum 

Gold 

Colcanon 

Knee 

•Henoe 

Fire 

Uanhan 

Leg 

Dkeah 

Water 

Ciscoa 

Nail 

Lhoe 

Cloth 

Jlignougkn Beard 

Lanoa 

Aftrip they wear 

Xohon 

Sick 

Gni 

Houfe 

Lha-ha 

Dead 

Tanop 

Pipe 

Jiivi 

Devil 

Carrovaj 

Lemon 

Um 

Sun 

Hoat 

Old Cocoa-nut 

Chae 

Moon 

Gninoo 

Green Cocoa-nut 
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Nat 

Cane 

Laam 

To lay down 

Pantan 

Rattan 

Hancihatena 

Come hither 

Aptejo 

Cheft 

Ciou 

Be gone 

Cerum 

Needle 

Hethaj 

To laugh 

Hendel 

Mu fleet 

Houm 

To weep 

Henaihoa 

Knife 

Hanan 

To dance 

Danon 

Medicine 

Hame 

To rain 

Heja 

Betel Nut 

Pheumhoj 

To fmoke 

Acce 

Betel Leaf 

Hansciounga 

To walk 

Cion 

Lime 

Duonde T 0 paddle or row 

Chapeo 

Hat 

PoKshili 

To fet down 

Lenzo 

•Handkerchief/ToAaAon 

To vomit 

Thefe two latt words Achicienga 

To (land 

are borrowed from the 

Hichiackcri 

To fpeak 

Portuguefe. 

Aihe het 

To write 

HanchanCha-'P\xl on yowx Ajouhy 

To light ^ ■ 

peo 

hat 

Luva 

Lead 

Not' 

A hog 

Caran 

Iron 

Ham 

A dog 

Chdnlo 

Shirt and coat 

Cochin 

A cat 

Hainha 

Breeches 

Taffoach 

Hen 

Hanho lola 

Stockings 

Ohia 

Egg 

Dhanapola • 

Shoes 

Jnlegne 

Bird’s Neft 

Halhat 

Bracelet 

C attach 

Parrot 

Henpojou 

Chair 

Cha 

Fifli 

Cherdchd 

Table 

Cap 

Tortoifefiiell 

Para Dollar, or filver 

Hanino 

To eat 

Thamda 

Black 

Peoum 

To drink 

Chunla- 

Red 

Etaja 

I’o fleep 

U nat 

White 

Ha-caou 

To buy 

Camhalamagn^ixi\itd cloth 

Hen vhej 

To fell 
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NUMERALS. 


Mean 

One 

Eancata 

Nine 

Had, 

Two 

Sicom 

Ten 

Lae 

Three 

Sicom hean 

Eleven 

Toan 

Four' 

Skom hda 

Twelve 

Taritc 

Five 

fltmom ihowmOt 

Twenty 

Tj^oul , 

Six 


Thirty 

Jse^ 

Seven 

Toatmam thiwm Forty 

jin/oatt 

Jligbt 

Sicom: sicotti 

Hundred 


ItieemstBat they have no expreffion for the numbers 
|)^o|;td forty, except by multiplication. 


. Trees of great height and fize are to |3C feen in their 
^t»ds, of a compaft texture, well calculated for naval 
«imftrui^ions* ; but the produSions of which they are 
more particularly careful, are the co|foa and areca trees, 
the laft being chiefly fortbeir own confumption; as they 
chew it all day long with tobacco, betel-leaf, and Ihcllr 
‘ lime : the former is not only uleful for their own and 
iftheir hogs’ nourifliment, but alfo an objefct of trade; 
‘•Wofl; of the country Ihips, that are bound to Pegu, from 
; lather of the coafts of India^ touch a* the Nict^ar 
, in order to procure a cargo of cocoa-nuts^ 

they purchafe at the rate of four for a tobacco- 
and one hundred for a yard of blue cloth, and 
#hi<>ttle of cocoa-nut oil for fbur leaves of tobacco.. 



The 




♦ One of Aefc tree? o«r people cut dowO) tlwt meafured <ujic faihoads 
m circumfcreikoc; or fifty -four feet. 
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The tropical fruits grow in thofe iflands Cxquifiifely 
flavoured, the pine-apple in particular! wild cinnamon 
and fafl'afras grow there alfo; the ColFee-tree in two 
years yields fruit j yams are to be found for three or 
four months in the year only, and are eaten by the 
natives inftead of the Larum^ a nutritive fruit; in the 
tlcfcription of which, and the tree that produces it» we 
fhall here endeavour to be very particuiar« 

The tree that bears this nutritive fruit, is a fpecies 
of Palm, called by them Lamm; by the Portuguefi^ 
Mcllori ; and is very abundant iti thofe iflands^ as well 
as in Carnicobar : it grows proirtifcuou fly in the woods, 
among other trees, but it delights more particularly in 
a damp foil. The trunk is often flraight, thirty or 
thirty-five feet high, and ten or twelve inches (the old- 
oft even two feet) in circumference: the bark is 
fmooth, afli-coloured, with equidiftant interfefitions; 
of a compaft hard texture in its interior part, but foft» ^ 
and quite hollow, in the centre from the top of the 
trunk; the leaves grow difpo fed like a calyx, about 
three feet long, and four inches broad, enfiform and 
aculeate, of a dark green hue, and of a tenacious hard 
fubftance : the roots are out of the ground, and inffert- 
cd at eight or ten feet on the trunk, according to its. 
age, being not quite two feet in the earth ; the fruitj 
which has the fhape ofa pine, and the fiv.e of a large Jaca^ 
comes out of the bottom of the leaves : the age of a 
man is fcldom fuflicienttofeethe trees bearing fruit; itf 
weight forces it out of the leaves, and when it is nearly 
ripe, which is known by the natives on the change of 
its colour from green to yellowifli, it is gathered, and 
weighs from thirty to forty pounds. The drupes are 
loofened by tbi:ulling a piece of iron bctiveen tbeij* 
interttices : the exterior furface is cut o-F, and thus 
put into earthen pots covered with leaves, then boiled 
on a flow fire for fevcral hours together : the fruit is fuf- ' 
ficiently boiled, when the medullary part of it bccoipCi : 
.foft and friable ; it is then taken from the fire, and CX4‘- 
Vdi.. ill. M pofsji, 
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^Dfed to the cold air j when cold^ the drupes are fepa- 
rated from the ftalk, and the medullary part prefled out 
by means of a Ihell forced into thein. W ithin the woody 
■part of the drupes, there are two feeds, in fliape and 
' tafle much like almonds : the foft part is then collefted 
Hito a fpberical mafs ; and, in order to extraft all the 
ftringy fragments remaining in it by the compreflion of 
tjie (hell, a thread is palled and repafled, until the 
tvhole is extraQcd, and it comes out perfeftly dean : 
it is then of a pale yellow colour, much refembling 
polenta^ or the drefled meal of the Zea Mays, and in 
lafte much like it : when not newly prepared, it has an 
acidity, to which it tends very ftrongly, if long expofed 
to the atmofphere ; hut it may be preferved a long 
time, if well covered. 

It is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree differs 
. very eflentially from the palm deferibed by Mr. Mas- 
Ion, and found in the interior parts of Africa^ which 
bears a fort of bread-fruit. On my Ihowing to Mr. 
Masson, in MarchfA’jgo^ the drawing of the tree here 
deferibed, he was plealingly furprifed at the novelty, 
and declared he bad never before feen it. It differs 
alfo from the bread-fruit-tree found in Otakeite, and de~ 
ifcribed by Captain Cook in his Voyage round the 
World, as will appear very evident on a reference to 
the notes of that work. Some Ihrubs, whofe leaves re- 
lemble much thofe of the Nicobar bread-fruit tree, are 
io bn feen on the Coromandel Coaft, and in the Ifle of 
Friance, where they thrive in fome degree, but never 
attain the height of thofe at Nicobar : imperfect fmall 
.fruits are feen once a year fproutiiigout; and the inha- 
bitants derive an advantage from the leaves of the tree, 
whidlpify convert into mats and bags to hold coflee. 


NOT' 
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NOTE iy the PRESIDENT. 

As far as we can determine the ciafs and order of a 
plant from a ntere delineation of its fruit, we may fafe- 
ly pronounce, that the Lham of Micobar is the Cddhi 
of the Arabs, the Cclaca of the Indians, and the Pan-^ 
danus of our botanifts, which is defcribed vety arvk-f 
zoardly (as Koenig firft obferved to me) in the Supple* 
inent to Linnjeus ; he had himfelf defcribed with that 
elegant concifenefs, which conllitutes the beauty of the 
Linnean method, not only the wcmderful fruftiBcation, 
of the fragrant Cetaca, but moft of the tlowcrs;^ which' 
are celebrated in Sanferit, by poets for their ct^ur or 
feent, and by phylicians for their medical ufes|<> and, 
as he bequeathed his manufedpts to Sir josEPu JEIanks, 
we may be fure, that the public fpirit of that iMuftri'^ 
ous natural! ft will not fuffer the labours of his learned 
friend to be funk in oblivion. Whether the Panda* 
N us Leram be a new fpede\, or only a variety, can- 
not yet pofitively decide; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar, and Teem to Bouriftiin the 
Corapany’sBotanical Garden, wherethey will probably 
bloifom; and the greateft encouragement will, I truB,. 
be given to the cultivation of fo precious a vegetable. 
A fruit weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and contain* 
ing a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable and nu|ri'* 
tive in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were coih- 
raon in thefe provinces, for ever fecure the natives of 
them from the horrors of famine ; and the Pandanus of 
Bengal might be brought, I conceive, to equal perfec- 
tion with that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame place, in* 
flead of leaving the female, as at prefent, to bear an 
imperfefl and unproduSive fruit, and the diftant male 
to fpread itfelf only by the help of its radicating 
branches. 


H 2 


NOTB 
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NOTE 071 PAGE 150. 

Though littfe can be added to M, Poivre^s defcriptlon of the Sak.7t^^ 
ganc, or Hirundo^ nidis edulibus^ yet as Captain Fo a r e s-t was a perfefi 
ttiadcr of the Ma!<ay tongue, and deferibed only what he had feen, it will 
not be amifs to fubjoin his account of that fingular bird. The bird with 
“ an edible nell is called, fays he, Jaini^ldnihy the natives of x\\q Moluccas^ 
"and Layang-lnyan^hy the Malays r it is black as jet, and very much 
like a marten, but conhderably fmaller. Its neRs, which the Malays 
call Sarang^ arc found In caves, and ^nerally in ihole to which the 
fea has accefs ; and, as they are built in rows on pecpcndicular rocks, 
from which the young birds frequently fall, tbofe caves are frequented 
** by filh, and often by fnakes, who are hunting for prey : they are made 
of a Rimy gelatinous fubRance found on the fhore, of the iba weed called 
" agtd aged^ and of fofi greeniRi fizy matter, often feen on rocks in the 
ihade when the water oozes from above* Before a man enters Rich a 
cave, he {bould frighten out the birds, or keep his face covered, I'hc 
** Jaiituddni lays her eggs four times a year, but only two at a time : if 
" her neft be not torn from the rock, flie will ufe it once morCy but it then 
** becomes dirty aad black ; a neft uf«d but once before it is gathered, rniifl 
he dried in the fliade, fince it eaftly abfcirbs moifture, and, if expofed 
the fun, becomes red. Such edible nefts are fbineiimcs found in cave** 
which the fea never enters, but they arc always of a daik hue, InRcad 
** of being, like that now produced, very nearly pellucid : they may be 
** met* with in rocky ifiands over the whole eaRcrn Archipelago, (by fai 
the largcR in the world,) but never, I believe, on the coaft of Chhia^ 
whifher multitudes of them are carried from Batavia, The white and 
** tranfparent nefts arc highly cReemed, and fold at Batavia for feven, 
^ eight, nine, or ten dollars a catty of but the crafty Ckiiiefe^ at 
that port, who pack up the ncRs one in anotlicr, to the length of a foot 
Of eighteen inches, that they may not cafily be broken, leldom fall, by 
^ » variety of artlficw, to impofc on their employers/* 
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On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians 
and Hindus, 

hi/ tie PRESIDENT. 

/V FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour 
of devotion, or the ardent love of created fpirits 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed from 
time immemorial in Afa; particularly among the 
Perfan theitts, both ancient Huskangis and modern. 
Si/JiSf who feem to have borrowed it from the Indian 
philofophers of the Vedanta fchool ; and their dofirincs 
are alfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but 
poetical, theology, which glows and fparklcs in the 
writings of the old Academicks. “ Plato travelled 
into Italy and Egypt^ fays Claude to learn 

“ the theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:’’ 
its true fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in 
Egypt, (though confiderablc ftreams of it had been 
conducted thither by Pythagoras, and by the family 
of Misra,) but in Per/ia or India, which the founder 
of the itahek fc6t had vifited with a limilar debgn. 
What the Gretian travellers learned among the fages 
of the call, may perhaps be fully explained at a (ea- 
j'on of leifure, in another diflertation; but we confine 
this clfay to a lingular fpecics of poetry, which con- 
fills alinofi wholly of a myllical religious allegory, 
though it feems, on a tranlient view, to contain only 
the fentimems of a wild and voluptuous libcrtinifm; 
now, admitting the danger of a poetical ttyle, in which 
the limits between vice and entbufiafm are fo minute 
as to be hardly diftinguifliable, we mutt beware of 
ccnfiiring it fevercly, and mutt allow it to be natural, 
though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable 
excels; for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to 
the undepraved nature of man, whofe mind, linking 
under the magnitude of the fubjeQ, and ftruggling to 
3 exprefs 
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exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to metaphors and 
allegories, which it fometimes extends beyond the 
iMhunds of cool reafon, and often to the brink of ab- 
furdity. Barrow, who would have been the fu- 
blimeft mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeft theologian of his age, dc- 
feribes Love as “ an affeftion or inclination of the 
** foul toward an objcQ, proceeding from an appre- 
** henfion and efteem of fome excellence or conveni- 
fence in it, as its beauty^ worth, or utility, and pro- 
“ ducing, if it be abfent, a proportionable defire, and 
“ confequently an endeavour to obtain fuch a pro- 
petty in it, fuch poffeflion of it, fuch an approxima- 
“ tion to it, or union with it, as the thing is capable of; 
“ with a regret and difpleafure in failing to obtain it, 
or in the want and lofs of it; begetting likewife, a 
** complacence, fatisfa£iion, and delight, in its pre- 
♦* fence, poffeffion, or enjoyment, which is moreover 
“ attended with a good-will toward it fuitablc to its 
** nature; that is, with a defire that it fhould arrive 
** at, or continue in, its beft flate; with a delight to 
** perceive it thrive and flourifh ; with a difpleafure 
** to fee it fuffer or decay; with a confequent cndca- 
** vour to advance it in all good, and preferve it from 
all evil.” Agreeably to this defeription, which con- 
■fifts of two parts, and was deiigned to comprife the 
lender love of the Creator towards created fpirits, the 
great philofopher burfts forth in another place, with 
his ufual animation, and command, of language, into 
v'thfe following panegyrick on the pious love of human 
fouls toward the Author of their happinefs ; “ Love is 
the fweeteft and moft deleQable of all paffions; and, 
P*' when by the condufi of wifdom, it is direfted in a 
rationjd way toward a worthy, congruous, and atr 
tainable objcB, it cannot otberwif? than fill the 
heart with raviihing delight: fuch, in all refpeQs, 
fuperlatively fuch, is Goo ; who, infinitely beyond 
« all other things, deferveth oitr afteftion, as moft* per- 
fectly amiable and defirahle; as having obliged us 

“ by 
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** by innumerable and ineftirnablc benefits ; all the 
“ good that we have ever enjoyed, or can ever ex- 
“ pe£l, being derived from his pure bounty; all things 
“ in the world in competition with him being mean 
“ and ugly; all things without him, vain, unprofitable, 
“ and hurtful to us. ile is the moft proper objeft of 
“ our love ; for we chiefly were framed, and it is the 
“ prime law of our nature, to love him; our foul.) from 
“ its original injiinfi, vergelh towards him as its centrCf 
“ and can have no rejl till it he fixed on him : he alone 
“ can fatisfy the vail capacity of our minds, and fill 
“ our botindlefs defires. He, of all lovely things, 
“ moft certainly and eafily may be attained ; fbri 
“ whereas, commonly men are crofted in their aft'ec- 
“ tion, and their love is embittered from their aft’efl- 
“ ing things imaginary, which they cannot reach, or 
“ coy things, which difdain and rejeft them, it is with 
“ Gon quite otherwife : He is moft ready to impart 
“ himfelf; he moft carndlly defireth and wooctli our 
“ love; he is not only moft willing to correfpond in 
“ afrc6lion, but even doth prevent us therein : He doth 
“ cherijk and encourage cur love by fweetejl influences, 
“ and mojl confoUng embraces.) by kindclt expreflions 
“ of favour, by moft beneficial returns ; and, whereas 
all other objcfls do in the enjoyment much fail our 
“ expectation, he doth even far exceed it. Wherefore 
“in all afl';ttionatc motions of our hearts toward 
God in dcjirtrig him, or fcckiny; his favour and 
“ fricndfhip; in embracing him, or fetting our efteera, 
“ our good wilf, our confidence on him; it) enjoying 
him by devotional meditations andaddreftes to him; 
“ in a reflective fenfe of our intereft and propriety in 
“ him ; in that myjierious union of fpirit, whereby 
we do clofely adhere to, and are, as if were, inferted 
“ in him; in a hearty complacence in his benignity, a, 
“ grateful fenfe of his kindnels, and a zealous defire 
“ of yielding fome requital for it, we cannot but feel 
« very pleafant iranfports; indeed, that celeftial flame, 
“ kindled in our hearts by the fpirit of love, cannot 

“ be 
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be void of warmth j we cannot eyes upoif' 

injinite brauty, we cannot tafte iniliite fwediliefs, we 
cannot cleave to inhnite felicity, without alfo per- 
** peiually rejoicing in the firft daughter of Love io„ 
‘*^'Go0, Charity toward men ; which, in completion 
and careful dirpofition, doth much referable her 
mother; for (he doth rid us from all thefe gloomy, 
keen, turbulent imaginations and paifions, which 
“ cloud our mind, which fret oqr hcait, which dif- 
“ compofe the frame of our foul ; from burning an- 
ger, from ftorming contention, from gnawing envy, 
** from rankling fpiie, from racking fufpicion, from 
'*^ftra€ling ambition and avarice; and confequent- 
“V ly, doth fettle our mind in an even temper, in a 
“ iedate humour, in an harmonious order, in Lhat 
pleafant Jiale ^ tranquillity, which naturally doth 
rtjuk Jrorja the voidance of irregular pafions," Now 
this paifage from Barrow (which borders, I admit, 
on quietifm and enthuhadick devotion) differs only 
from the myftical theology of the Sufis and Yogis, as 
the flowers and fruit of Europe differ in feent and fla- 
vour from thofe of AJia, or as European diflers frojn 
j^fiatick eloquence : the fame drain, in poetical mca- 
fure, would rife up to the odes of Spenser on Divine 
Love and Beauty; and in a higher key, with richer cm- 
bellifhments, to the fongs of Hafiz and Jayade'va, 
the raptures of the Majnavl, and the myfterics of the 
, l^hagavat. 

Before we come to the JPerfans and'Indians, let me 
produce another fpecimen of European theology, col- 
j^fled from a late excellent work of the illuitrious 
M. Neker. “ Were men animated, fays he, with 
' ‘f fublime thoughts, did they refpeft the intelleftual 
= **,Jpo^wer with which they are adorned, and take an 
dignity of their nature, they would 
:*‘'e®brace with traniport that fenfe of religion, which 
^ pttdbles their faculties, keeps their minds in full 
dreitgtii, and unites thep in idea wifh him whofe 

‘‘ immenfity 
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immenfity overwhelms them with aftonilliment : co««. 
Jidcring themfelvei as an emanation Jrom that infinite 
“ Being., the fource and caufe tf all things, they would 
“ then difdain to be mifled by a gloomy and falfe 
philofopby, and would chcrilh the idea of a Gou, 
“ who created, who regenerates, who frtferves this uni- 
“ verfe by invariable laws, and by a continued chain 
“ of limilar caufes producing (imilarelFecls ; who per- 
“ vadcs all nature with his divine fpirit, as an univer- 
“ fal Idul, which moves, diretls, and retrains the 
“ wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea 
“ of a Gou fwcetens every moment of our time, and 
“ cmbcllifhes before us the path of life ; miitcs us de- 
“ lightfully to all the beauties of nature, and aflb* 
“ ciates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes ; 
“ the whifper of the gales, the murmur of waters, the 
“ peaceful agitation of trees and Ihrubs, would concur 
“ to engage our minds, and aJeH our fouls with tender- 
nefs, if our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal 
“ caufe, if \vc recognized on all fides the work of Him 
whom we love; if wc marked the traces of his auguft 
“ fteps, and benignant intentions; if we believed our- 
feives aflually preicnt at the difplay of his bound- 
“ lefs power, and the magnificent exertions of his 
“ unliinited goodnefs. Benevolence, among all the 
“virtues, has a chara£ler more than human, ant^a 
“ certain amiable fimplicity iu its nature, which (eems 
“ analogous to live firft idea, the original intention of 
“ conferring delight, which we nccclfurily fuppofc in , 
“ the Creator, when we prefume to feek his motive 
“ in bellowing exiftence. Benevolence is that virtue, 
“ or, to fpeak more emphatically, ihut primordial bec-u- 
ty, which preceded all times and all worlds; and 
“ when wc relleft on it, there appears an analogy, ob- 
feure indeed at prelent, and to us impcrfecUy known, 

“ betv/een our moral nature and a time yet very re- 
“ mote, when we lhall I’aiisfy our ardent wifhes and 
“ lively hopes, which conftitute perhaps a lixth, and 
(if the phrafe may be ufed) a dillant lenfe. It may 
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,** <vai be imagined, that love, the brighteft ornament 
** of our nature, love, enchanting and fublime, is a 
** myfterious pledge for the aflurance of thofe hopes> 
** fince love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by 
** trail fporting us beyond the limits of our own being, 
** is the firll ftep in our progrefs to a joyful immorta- 
■ “ lity ; and, by affording both the notion and example 
of a cherifhed nbje£t diftinfl from our own fouls, 
“ may be conlidered as an interpreter to our hearts of 
“ fomething which our intellefts cannot conceive. 
“ We may feem even to hear the fupreme intelligence 
** and eternal foul of all nature, give this commiffion 
‘‘ to the fpirits which emanated from him : Go; admire 
** a fmall portion of my works^ and fwdy them ; inah 
your firjl trial of happinefs^ and learn to love him 
who beflowed it; hut fetk not to remove the veil 
^ fpread over the fecrel of your exijlence : your nature 
“ is compofed of thofe divine particles^ which,, at an infi- 
“ niie dtfance, conjtilvie my own ejfence : but you would 
“ be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the 
“ myjtery of our feparaiion and union : wait the moment 
ordained by my wifdom ; and, until that moment come, 
** hope to approach me ortly by adoration and gratitude." 

If thefe two palTagcs were tranffated into Sanferit 
and Perfan, I am confident, that the Veddntes and 
Swfs would confider them as an epitome of their com- 
mon fyftem ; for they concur in •believing that the 
fotils of men differ inlinitely in degree, but not at all in 
hind., from the divine fpirit, of which they z.xe particles, 
and in which they will ultimately be abforbed ; that 
the fpirit of God pervades the univerfe, always imme~ 
^dliatel}{ prefent to his work, and confequently always 
ill fabffance ; that he alone is perfebl; benevolence, 
perfeft truth, perfett beauty; that the love of him 
sik)ne is real and genuine love, while that of all other 
obje^s is abfurd and illufory ; that the beauties of na- 
ture are faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, of 
the divine charms; that, from eternity without begin- 
ning* 
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ning, to eternity without end, the fupreme benevo- 
lence is occupied in beftowing happinefs, or the means 
of attaining it: that men can only attain it by perform- 
ing their part of the primal covenant between them and 
the Creator; that nothing has a pure abfoluteexiltcncc 
hut mind or fpirit; that material JubJlances^ as the igno- 
rant call them, are no more than gdiy piBure.s, prefented 
continually to our minds by the fempiternai artift; that 
we mult beware of attachment to fuch phantoms, and 
attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who truly e;cifts 
in us, as we exift folely in him; that we retain, even 
in this forlorn ftate of reparation from our beloved, 
the idea of heavenly beauty, and the remembrance of our 
primeval vows ; that fvvcct inuiick, gentle breezes, fra- 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, re~ 
frelh our fading memory, andmelt us with tender affec- 
tions ; that we muff chciifh thofe affeflions, and, by 
abflratUng our fouls from vanity, that is, from all but 
God, approximate to his cffcnce, in our final union 
with which will confift our fupreme beatitude. From 
thefe principles flow a thoufand metaphor.s, and other 
poetical figures, which abound in the facred poems of 
the Perfians and Hindus, who feem to mean the fame 
thing in fubftance, and differ only in expreflion, as 
their languages differ in idiom ! The modern Su'ns, 
who profefs a belief in the Koran, fiigpofe, with great 
fublunity both of thought and of dihion, an exprefs 
contrail, on the day oj eternity with beginning, between 
the affemblage of created fpirits and the fupreme 
foul, from wnich they were detached, when a celcfUal 
voice pronounced thefe words, addreffed to each fpirit 
feparately ; “ Art thou not with thy Lord.?’’ that is, art 
thou not bound by a folcmn contract with him? and all; 
the fpirits anfwered with one voice, “ Yes:” hence it 
is, that alijl, or art thou not ? and beli, oryeijinceffantly 
occur in the myllical verfes of the Perjians, and of 
the Turkijh poets, who imitate them, as the Romans 
imitated the Greeh, TJie Hindus deferibe the fame 

covenant 
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Covenant under the figurative notion, fo finely ex* 
.preiTed by Isaiah, of a nuptial contraB ; for, confider- 
ing God in the three chara6lers of Creator, Regene- 
rator, and Preferver, and fuppofing the power of 
JPrefervaLion and Benevolence to have become incarnate 
in the perfon of Crishna, they reprefent him as mar- 
ried to Ra'dha', a word fignifying atonement, pacifica- 
tion, or jalisfaclion, but applied allegorically to the foul 
of man, or rather to the whole ajfemblage of created fouls, 
between whom and the benevolent Creator they fup- 
pofe that reciprocal love, which Harrow deferibes 
with a glow of expreffion pcrfctlly oriental, and which 
our moft orthodox theologians believe to have been 
inyftically Jhadowed in the Song of Solomon, while 
they admit that, in a literal fenfe, it is an epithala- 
mium on the marriage*of the fapient king with the 
princefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the 
Prelefclions on Sacred Poetry declared his opinion, that 
the Canticles were founded on hillorical truth, but in- 
volved in allegory of that fort which he named myjli- 
cal: and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laii.i 
iind Majnum, by the inimitable Niza'mi, (to fay no- 
thing of other poems on the fame fubjefl,) is indifpu- 
tably built on true hillory, yet avowedly allegorical 
and mvlitTious; for the introdu6lion to it is a conti- 
nued rapture on divine love ; and the name of Laili 
feems to be ufed in the Ma/navi, and the Odes of 
Hafiz, for the omniprefent fpirit of ‘God. 

■ It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of 
.HAFij^inull be taken in a literal or in a figurative 
ifenfe^^ut the quellion does not admit of a general 
Sind direft anfwer ; for even the moft enthufiaftick of 
ibtis commentators allow, that fome of them are to be 
taken literally; and his editors ought to have diftin- 
\guiihed them, as our Spenser has diftinguiihed his 
four odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing tlie 
prpfanc with the divine, by a childifli arrangement ac- 
cording 
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cording to the alphabetical order of the rhymesi''. 
Hafiz never pretended to more than human virtues, 
and it is known he had human propenfnies ; for, in ' 
his youth, he was paflionately in love with a girl fur- 
named Shdkhi Nebdt^ or the Branch of Sugarcane, and 
the Prince of Shiraz was his rival : fince there is an 
agreeable wildncl's in the ftory, and lince the poet 
himfclf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the commentary. There is a place 
called Pirifebz, or the Green Old Man, about four'Per- 
ftan leagues from the city; and a popular opinion 
had long prevailed, that a youth, who fltould pafs 
forty fucceflivc nights in Pirifebz without deep, would 
infallibly bedomc an excellent poet : young Hafiz 
had accordingly made a vow, that he would ferve that 
apprcnticcfliip w'ith the utmoft exactnefs, and for 
thirty-nine days he rigoroufly difeharged his duty, 
walking every morning before the houfe of his coy 
millrefs, taking fome refrcfhmcnt and red it noon, 
and palling the night awake at his poetical ttation; 
hut, on the fortieth morning, he was tranfported with 
joy on feeing the girl beckon to him through the 
lattices, and invite him to enter : Ihe received him 
with rapture, declared her preference of a bright ge- 
nius to the foil of a king, and would have detained 
him all night, if he had n^t recolleLtcd his vow, and, 
refolving i > keep it inviolate, returned to his poll. 
The people of Shiraz add, (and the fidion is grounded 
on a couplet of Hafiz,) that early next morning, an old 
■man in a green* mantle, who was no lefs a perlbnage 
than K ill za himfclf, approached him at Pirifebz with a 
cup brim full of nedar, which the Greeks would have 
called the water of Aganip-pr, and rewarded his perfe- 
rerance with-an infpiring draught of it. After his 
venile pallions had fublidcd, wc may fuppofe that his 
mind Look that religious bent which appears in nioft 
of his compolitions ; for there can be no doubt that 
the following dillichs, collcded from different ode&| 
relate to the myllical theology of the S^ifu : 
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/ In eternity without beginning, a ray of tby beauty 
** began to gleam ; when love fprang into being, and 
caft flames over all nature : 

. ** On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy 
5* veil, and ail this beautiful imagery appeared on the 
, mirror of our fancies. 

** Rife, my foul; that I may pour thee forth on 
** the pencil of that fupreme artift, who comprifed 
** in a turn of his compafs all this wonderful fee- 
“ nery ! 

From the moment when I heard the divine 
fentence, I have breathed into man a portion of my 
'^Jpirit^ I was afl'urcd that we were His, and He 
“ ours. 

, “ Where are the glad tidings of union with thee, 
** that I may abandon all defire of life? I am a bird 
of holinefs, and would fain efcape from the net of 
this world. 

Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly 
guidance, one cheering fliower, before the mo- 
** ment when I mull rife mp like a particle of dry 
« dufl ! 


“ The fura of our tranfaftions, in this univerfe, 
** is nothing; bring us the wine of devotion; for 
* the pofleffions of this world vanilh. 

** The true objefl of heart and foul, is the glory of 
^ union with our beloved : that objeft really exifts ; 
; ‘*but without it, both heart and foul would have no 
cxiftcncc. 


“ O the 
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“ O the blifs of that day, when I (hall depart frohl^: 
“ this defolate manfion ; (hall feek reft for my foul j 
“ and (hall follow the traces of my beloved. 

“ Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote 
** in a fun-beam, till I reach the fpring ajg^d foun- 
“ tain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
« luftre !” 

The couplets which follow, relate as indubitably 
to human love, and fenfual gratifications : 

“ May the hand never fliake, which gathered the 
grapes ! May the foot never flip, which prelTed 
them ! 

“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the 
mother of Jins, is plcalanter and fwceter to me than 
“ the kidc. of a maiden. 

“ Wine two years old, and a damfel of fourteen, are 
“ fuflTicicnt fo&icty for me, above all companies, great 
“ or fmall. , 

How delightful is dancing to lively notes, and the 
“ cheerful melody of the (lute, cfpcciaily when we 
•' touch the hand of a beautiful girl I 

« Call for -wine, and fcalier Jlotcen aromd : what 
“ more can thou ajk from fate ? Thus fpoke the ftight- 
ingale this morning; what fayed thou, fwcetrofe, to 
“ his precepts ? 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 
“ thou mayett kifs the check? and lips of lovely 
damfcis ; quaff rich wine, and Imell odoriferous 
« blofloms. 


O branch 
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O branch of an exquifite rdfe-plant, for whofe 
** fake doft thou grow ? Ah ? on whom will that fmil*- 
ing rofe-bud confer delight ? 

; ** 'I'he rofe would have difcourfed on the beauties 
'M of niy charmer, but the gale was jealous, and dole 
her breath before llic fpoke. 

In this age, the only friends who are free from 
•** blemiih, are a flafle of pure wine, and a volume of 
‘‘ elegant lovc-fongs. 

“ O the joy of that moment, when the felf-fuffi- 
“ ciency of inebriation rendered me independent of 
‘‘ the prince and of his niinillcr I" 

Many zealous admirers of Ha'fiz infill, that by 
wine he invariably means dcpo/toM : and they have gone 
fp far as to compofe a diflionary of words in the Ian- 
guagr^ as they call it, of the Su/i^ : in that vocabulary, 
pffp is explained by meditation on the divine perfec- 
tions, and perfume by hope, of the divine favour; gales 
are illapjt s of grace ; kiffes and embrgees, the raptures of 
piety ; idolaters., infidels^ and libertines^ are men of the 
purell religion, and their ido/ is the Creator himfelf; the 
iavtrn is a retired oratory, and its keeper, a fage in- 
,flru£lor; beauty denotes the perfeBion of the Supreme 
Being ; trejfes are tlie cxpanlion of his glory ; lips, the 
hidden myfteries of his effence ; doxun on the cheek, 
the world of fpirits who encircle his throne; and a 
I iletek mole, the point of indi vifible unity ; lattly, wanton^ 
mirth, and inebriety, mean religious ardour, and 
“abft^ion from all terrettrial thoughts. The poet 
hiihlelf gives a- colour in many paflages to fuch an in- 
■ terjpietation ; and without it we can hardly conceive 
that his poems, or thofe of his numerous imitators. 
Would be tolerated in a Mufelman country, efpecially 
at Con/lantinople, where they are venerated as divine 
compolltions: it muft be admitted, that the fublimity 
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of the m^jffiical allegory^ which, like metaphors 
comparirohs, Ihould be general only, not minutely 
exa6t, is diminilhed, if not deftroyed, by an attempt 
at particular and diJiinB refemhlances ; and that the 
ftylc is open to dangerous roifinterpretationj While it 
fupplies real infidels with a pretext for laughing at re* 
ligion itfclf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from producidg a 
moll extraordinary ode hy a. Suji of Bokdhrdt who 
alTumed the poetical furname of Ismat : a more mo- 
dern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, 
which rhyme with the firft hemiftich, has very elegant- 
ly and ingenioudy converted the Kefidah into a Mok- 
hammes, but I prefent you only with a literal vcrlioii 
of the original diftichs. 

“ Yeftcrday, half inebriated, I paffed by the quar-, 
“ ter where the vintners dwell, to feek the daughter of 
“ an infidel who fells wine. 

■ ' ■ r, 

“ At the end of the ftrect, there advanced befor^ 
me a damfel, with a fairy’s cheeks, who, in the 
manner of a Pagan, wore her trefles dilhevelled 
over her flioulders like the facerdotal thread. I faid, 
0 thou, to the arch of rohofe eye-brexu the new moon 
is a pave, what quarter is this, and where is thy 
manjion ? 

\ 

“ She anfwered; Cajl thy rofary on the ground; bind 
“ on thy Jhoulder the thread of Paganifm ; throw fonts 
“ at the glafs of piety ; and quaff wine from a full 
“ goblet ; 

“ After that come before me, that 1 may whifper a 
“ word in thine, ear ; thou wilt accomplifi thy journeyy 
“ if thou lijlen to my difeourfe- 


VoL. III. 
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Aban- 
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■V , ** ^.fetwloning roy heart, and rapt in extafy, 1 ran 
W, till I came to a place, in which religion 
iSi leafon forfook me. 


r f* At a diftance I beheld a company, all infane and 
ft inebriated, who came boiling and roaring with ar* 
** dour from the wine of love ; 


« Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full 
f* < 1 ^“^ mirth and melody ; without wine, or goblet, or 
ri Ibiik, yet all incelTantly drinking. 


** When the cord of reftraint flipped from my 
^ hand, 1 deflred to aik her one queilion, but ihe 
faid, Silence! 

> 

“ This is no fquare temple^ to the gate of which thou 
‘t eanjl arrive precipitately ; this is no mofque^ to which 
^ canji come with tumuUt but without knowledge^ 
This is the banquet-houfe, oj infdelsf and within it 
alt are intdscicated ; all^om the dawn of eternity ^ to 
‘ f* the day of refurreSidn^ tqfl in ajionipiment, 

[I <* Depart^ then^ from the ehijleri and take the way 
^ /O the tavern : ca/i off the cloak of a iervife^ and 
wear ihe robe of a libertine. 

, 'i 

“I obeyed; and, if thou dcCreft the fame ftrain 
i.t^.and colour with Ism at, imitate" him, and fell this 
„ ,*♦ world and the next for one drop of pure wine.” 

. , $uch is the llrange religion, and ftranger language, 
the Sdfs ; but moft of the Afiatick poets’ are of 
i jtbat religion, and if we think it worth while to read 
pa^s, we rauft think it worth while to under- 
i|and them: their great Maulavi aiTures us, that “ they 
profefs eager deflre, but with no^carnal afie£lion, and 

circulate 
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** circulate the cup, but no material goblet; fmceatl 
“ things are fpiritual in their feft, all is myftery with-” 
“ in myftery confiftently with which declaration, he 
opens his aftonilhing work, entitled the Mafnavtt vith 
the following couplets: 


Hear how yon reed, in fadly-plealing tales. 

Departed blifs, and prefent woe bewails ! 

‘ With me from native banks untimely torn, 

‘ Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

‘ O ! let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

* Feel what I ling, and bleed when I lament ; 

‘ Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

* Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

* My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

‘ Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the clofing day * 

‘ Each in my fond afie£iiQi^ claim’d a part, 

‘ But none difcern’d the fecret of my heart. 

* What though my ftrains and forrows How combin'd? 

* Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

‘ Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

‘ But fight avails not.— Can we fee the foul ?’ 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d, faid I ? no ; 'twas all enliv’ning flame. 

'Tis love that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 

’Tis love that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid. 

The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures; 

Afflifts, yet fooths ; impa^fions, yet allures. 

N 2 Delightful 
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; pangs his am’roas tales prolong ; 

An4 ;LAiti’s frantick lover lives in fong. 

^ot he, who reafons heft, this wifdom knows: 
iiafs only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain ; 

See fivcetncfs dropping from the parted cane. 
^Itertiate hope and fear my days divide ; 

I t^dried Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 

Flow on, fad ftream of life! I fmilc fecure; 

T«ou lived; Thou, the pureft of the pure! 

!Rife, vig’rous youth! be free; be nobly bold ; 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather’d main convey : 

What were your ftores ? The pittance of a day ! 

,;New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 

Yet (bells, to nourifli pearls, muft lie content. 

The man whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend, 

Bids av'rice reft, and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav’nly love I true fource of endlefs gains ! 
Thy balm reftorcs me, and thy (kill fuftains. 
ph, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wife ? 

My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 

^nd dancing mountains leap with young delire. 

Jbleft is the foul that fwims in Teas of love, 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfeft can perfeftion dwell ? 
l^j^Mp^ufe, my fong ; and thou, vain world, farewell. 

./' ;A volume might be filled with ftmilar paflages from 
ihe Si&Ji poets; from Sa'ib, Orm', Mi'r Khosrau, 

Ja'mi, 
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Ja'mi, Hazi'n, and Sa'bik, who are next in beautijf' 
of compofition to Ha'fiz and Sadi, but next at a con^- 
liderable diftance : from Mesi'hi, the mod elegant of 
their Turkijk imitators; from a few poets of our 
own times; and from Ibmui, Fa'red, who wrote my- 
ftical odes in Arabick : but we may clofe this account 
of the Sujii with a paflage from the third book of the 
Bustan, the declared fubjeft of which is divine love; 
referring you for a particular detail of their metaphy- 
ficks and theology, to the Dabiflan of Mohsani Fani ; 
and to the pleating eflay, called the JunBion of two 
SraSj by that amiable and unfortunate prince, DA^ba' 
Shecu'h: 

“ The love of a being compofcd, like thyfelf, of 
“ water and clay, dcllroys thy patience and peace of 
“ mind; it excites thee, in thy waking hours, with 
“ minute beauties, and engages thee in thy deep, with 
“ vain imaginations ; with fuch real aff’eftion doft thou 
“ lay thy head on her foot, that the univerfe, in com- 
“ parifon of her, vanithes into nothing before thee ; 
“ and, fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and 
“ mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a breath 
doll thou utter to any one clfe, for with her thou 
“ haft no room for any other; thou.declareft that her 
“ abode is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, ift 
“ thy' heart; thou haft no fear of cenfure from any 
“ man ; thou haft po power to be at reft for a moment : 
“ if llie demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip; 
« and if fhc waves a ciraeter over thee, thy bead falls 
“ immediately under it. Since an abfurd love, with 
« its bafis on air, affefts thee fo violently, and cotii- 
“ mands with a fway fo defpotick, canft thou wonderi 
“ that they who walk in the true path, are drowned in 
the fea of myfterious adoration ? They difregard 
life through affis£lion. for its giver ; they abandon 
“ the world through remembrance of its maker; they 
are inebriated #ith the melody of amorous corn* 

‘‘ plaints : 
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•* plaints; they remember their beloved, and religii 
•• to him both this life and the next. Through re- 
membrance of Goo, they fltun all mankind: they 
are fo enamotired the cup-bearer, that they fpill 
** the wine froia.th9 (tdp. No panacea can heal them, 
*< for no mortal cab be apprized of their malady ; fo 
** loudly has their ears, firotn eternity without 

** beginning, llwBWivine word ateji with belU the tu- 
** multuous excUhnations of all fpirit% .^Thcy are a 
fe& fully employed, but fitting in mlt^ment; their 
** feet are of earth, but their breath is a flame : with 
** a fingle yell they could rend a mountain from its 
** bafe; with a fingle cry they could throw a city into 
** confufion : like wind, they are concealed, and move 
••nimbly; like fionc, they are filent, yet lepeat 
*• God’s praifes. At early dawn their tears flow fo 
** copioully as to walh from their eyes the black pow- 
•‘ der of fleep : though the courfer of their fancy ran 
•* fo fwiftly all night, yet the morning finds them left 
•• behind in diforder : night and day they are plunged 
•* in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
•• through aflonifhment, to diflinguilh night from day. 
•* So enraptured are they with the beauty of Him who 
*• decorated the human form, that, with the beauty of 
“ the form itfelf, they have no concern ; and if ever 
•* they behold a beautiful lhape, they fee in it the 
•* myftcry of Goo’s work. 

♦* The wife take not the hulk in exchange for the 
•• kernel; and he who makes that choice, has no un- 
•* derftanding. He only has drunk the pure wine of 
•‘ unity, who has forgotten, by remembeiing Goo, all 
•* things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let ul^turn to the Hindus, among whom we now 
find the fame emblematical theology, which Pytha- 
goras admired and adopted. The loves of Crishna 
and Radha, or the reciprocal attAftion between the 
A divine 
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divine goodnefs and the human foul, are to)d at largie 
in the tenth book of the Bhagavat, and are the fubje6k 
of a little Pajioral Drama^ entitled Gitagevinda : it 
wa&the work of Jayade'va, who flourilhed, it is faid, 
before Calidas, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, 
in Cendulif which many believe to be in Calinga; but, 
fince there is a town of a fimilar name in Berdwmy 
the natives of it inlift that the fineft lyrick poet of 
India was their countryman, and celebrate, in honour ^ 
of him, an annual jubilee, pafling a whole night in 
reprefenting his drama, and in tinging his beautiful 
fongs. After having tranflated ih&Gitagevindd -ytoxd 
for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form in 
which it is now exhibited : omitting only thofe paf- 
fages, which are too luxuriant and too bold for an * 
European tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten in-^ 
carnatiotis of Vishnu, with which you have been 
prefented on another occafion : the phrafes in Italieti^ 
are the burdens of the feveral fongs j and you may be 
aflured, that not a tingle image or idea has been added 
by the tranflator. 
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* 'T' H E firmament is obfeured by clouds : the 

* woodlands arc black with Tamaia^irccR ; that 
‘ youth, who roves in the foreft, will'V’ fearful in 

* the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the 

* wanderer home to my ruftick tnanlion/ Such was 

the command of Nan da, the fortunate heidfman ; and 
hence arofc the love of Ra'dha' and MX'dhava, \\ho 
fported on the bank of Yamuna, or battened eagerly 
to the fecret bower. ^ 

If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of 
Heri, or fenCble to the raptures of love, liflcn to the 
voice of Jayade'Va, whofe notes are both fwcet and 
brilliant. O thou, who reclineft on the bofom of 
Camala'j whofe ^ ears ttame with gems, and whofe 
locks are embellilhed with fylvan flowers ; thou, from 
whom the day-flar derived his clfulgence, who flcwelt 
the venom-breathing Ca'liya, who beamedtt, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yadu, that flourilhed like a lo- 
tos; thou, who fitteft on the plumage of Garura, 
who, by fubduing demons, gavett cxquifite joy to the 
alTembly of immortals ; thou, for whom the daughter 
of Janaca was decked in gay apparel, by whom Du'- 
SHANA was overthrown,; thou, whofe eye fpaikles like 
the water-lily, who calledtt three worlds into exittcnce; 
thou, by whom the rocks of Uandar weic eafily I’up- 

ported, 
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ported, who (ippeft ne£tar from the radiant lips of 
Peoma', as the fluttering Chacdra drinks the moon- 
beams ; he vtBoriouSj O Heri, lord ^ conquejl ! 

Ra^oha' fought him long in vain, and her thoughts 
were confounded by the fever of delire ; Ibe roved in 
the vernal morning among the twining Vdfantis cover- 
ed with foft blolToms, when a damfel thus addrelTcd 
her with youthful hilarity : * The gale, that has wan- 

* toned round the beautiful clove-plants, breathes 

* now from the hills of Malaya ; the circling arbours 

* refound with the notes of the Cdcil, and the murmers 

* of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of dam- 
‘ fels, whofe lovers travel at a diftance, are pierced 

* with anguifh ; while the bloflbms of Bacul are con- 

* fpicuous among the flowerets covered with bees. 

* The Tamdlaf with leaves dark and odorous, claims a 

* tribute from the mulk, which it vanquiihes; and the 
‘ cluflering flowers of the Paldfa refemble the nails of 
‘ Ca'ma, with which he rends the hearts of the young. 

* The full-blown Ctfara gleams like the feeptre of the 
‘ world’s monarch, Love ; and the pointed tbyrfe of 

* the Cetaca refcmbles the darts by which lovers arc 

* wounded. See the bunches of PMali-^owtts filled 

* with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts ; 

* while the tender bloflbm of the Caruna fnules to fee 

* the whole world laying fhame afide. The far- 

* feented Mddhav't beautifies the trees round which it 

* twines ; and the frelh Mallicd feduces, with rich per- 

* fume, even the hearts of hermits ; ’while the Amra* 

* tree with blooming trefles is embraced bv the gay 

* creeper AtimuBa^ and the blue fireams of Yamwnd 

* wind round the groves of Vrinddvan, In this charm- 

‘ wAiirA gives pain to feparated lovtrs^ymng 

‘ Heri Jports and dances with a ctmpany oj iamjtls. 

* A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fragrant 

* flowers of the dtaea, kindles every heart, whilft it 

* perfumes the woods with the duft which it fliakes 

* from the MalHed with half-opened buds ; and the 

* Cdctla 
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* Cicila burfts into fong, when he fees the bloffotnl 
‘ gliftening on the lovely Rajala' 

The jealous Ra'bma' gave no aniwer; and, loon 
after, her officious friend, perceiving the foe of Mu- 
ra in the foreft, eager for the rapturous embraces of 
the herdfmens’ daughters, with whom he was dancing, 
thus again addreffed his forgotten iniftrefs : * With a 

* garland of wild flowers delcending even to the yellow 
‘ mantle, that girds his azure limbs, dtftinguiflied by 
‘ fmiling cheeks, and by ear-rings that fparkle as he 
‘ plays, Heri exults in the ajfemblage of amorous dam- 
^ fcls. One of them prefles him with her Iwelling 

* breaft, while (he warbles with exquifitc melody. 
‘Another, affefted by a glance from hi i eye, Hands 
‘ meditating on the lotos of his face. A thiid, on 
‘ pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, approaches 
‘ his temples, and kilTes them with ardour. One feizes 
‘ his mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to 

* the bower on the banks of Yamuna^ where elegant 
^ Vanjulas interweave their branches. He applauds 

* another who dances in the fportive circle, whilft 
‘ her bracelets ring as Ihe beats time with her palms. 

* Now he carefles one, and kiffes another, fmiling on 
‘ a third with complacency ; and now he chafes her 
‘ whofe beauty has molt allured him. Thus the wan- 
‘ton HtRi fr dicks, in the ieafon of fweets, among 
‘ the maids of Fwjff, who lufli to his embraces, as if 

* he were Plcafure itfclf alfuming a human form ; and 

* one of thfin, tinder a pretext of hymning his divine 
‘ pcrfeQions, whifpers in his ear, “ Thy lips, ray be- 
‘ loved, arc neflar.” 

Ra'diia' remains in the foreft : but refenting the 
promifcuous paflion of Heri, and his neglefcl of her 
beauty, which he once thought fupciior, Ihe retires 
to a bower of twining plants, the fuimnit of which re- 
founds with the humimngs ol twaims engaged in their 

fweet 
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labours; and there, lalling languid on the 
gjrouttd, Ihe thus addreffes her female companion. 
'^^'"^hpugk he take recreation in my abfence^ and fmile on 
around him^yet my foul remembers Hm^ whofe be- 
; Jl^ 'jguiling reed modulatCvS a tune fweetened by the neSar 
M! of his quivering lip, while his ear fparkles with gems, 
ijfhdd his eye darts amorous glances; Him, whofe 

* lot^s are decked with the plumes of peacocks re- 
‘ fplfendent with many-coloured moons, and whofe 

lhantle gleams like a dark-blue cloud illumined with 
*;taih-bows; Hint, whofe graceful fmile gives hew 

* luftre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf, 
‘ fweet and ruddy as the blolTom of Bandhujiva, 

* while they tremble with eagcrnefs to kifs the daugh- 
, * ters of the herdfmen ; Him, who difperfcs the gloom 
H with beams from the jewels which decorate his bo- 

f'fpm, his wrifts, and his ancles; on whofe forehead 

* Ihines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the 

* moon contemptible, when it falls through irradiated 
‘ clouds; Him, whofe ear-rings are formed of entire 

* gems in the ihape of the fifh Macar on the banners 

* of Love ; even the yellow-robed God, whofe attend- 
‘ apts are the chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of 

* demons ; Him, who reclines under a gay Cadamba- 

* tree ; who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
‘ waved in the dance, and all his foul fparkled in his 
.* eye. My weak mind thus enumerates his qualities ; 
.‘ and, though offended, ftrives tp banifh offence. 
‘ What elfe can it do ? It cannot part with its affe8ion 
.♦■ifbr Chrishna, whofe love is excited by.|pther dam- 
♦'flels,' and who fports in the abfence of Ra'dha'. 
''fBying^ 0 friend^ that vanquilher of the demon Ce'si, 
f 'h [port mih me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 
.‘^!||yh 4 ^ok timidly on all lides, who meditate with amo- 
^ l^u^ fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring him 

* difeourfe was , once compofed of thegentleft 

* to codverlc with me, who am bafhful on his 
f firil approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile 
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‘ fweet as honey. Bring him, who formerly flept oti 
‘ my bofom, to recline with me on a green bed of 
‘ leaves juft gathered, while lus Iip fliedi. dew, and my 
‘ arms enfold him. firing him, who has attained the 
‘ perfeftion of Ikill in love’s art, whofc hand ufvd to 
‘ prefs thefe firm and delicate fpheres, to play with 
‘ me; whofe voice livals that of the Ce'ci/, and whofe 
Vtrefles are bound with waving bluifoms. firing him, 

‘ who formerly drew me by the locks to his embrace, 

* to repofe with me,'Vhofe feet tinkle as they move, 

‘ with rings of gold and of gems; whofe lonfencd zone * 

* founds as it falls; and whofe limbs are flender and 

* flexible as the creeping plant. That God, whofe 
‘ cheeks ate beautified by the nefiar of his fmilesj 
‘ whofe pipe drops in his extaly, 1 law in the grove 

* encircled by the damlels of Fraja, svho gtv'ed on him 
*• advance fiom the coincis of their e)Ch; I faw him in 
‘ the grove withTiappier damfels, yet the light of him 
‘ delighted me. Soft is the gale which breathes over 
‘ )on cleat pool, and expands the clultt.iiiig blodums 
‘ of the voluble Afoca; foft, yet giievous to me in the 
‘abfence of the loeofMAniiu. Delightful aiC the 
‘ flowers of Amra-irces on the mountain-top, while 
‘the murmuring bees purfue ihcir voluptuous toil; 

* delightful, yet afllieUng to me, O friend, in theab- 
‘ fence of the youthful Cx'sava.’ 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cansa, having brought 
to his remembrance the amiable Ra'iiiia', forfook 
the beautiful damlels of Vraja : he lought her in all 
paits of the foieft; his old wound tioni love’s arrow 
bled again ; he repented of his levity ; and fcated iij a 
bower near the bank of Yamuna, the blue daughter of 
the fun, thus poured forth his lamentation. 

* She is depaitcd— llie faw me, no doubt, furround- 
‘ cdby the wanton llieperdcflcs; yet, tonfcious of my 
‘ fault, I dnrft not intercept her flight. ‘ Ifoe is me ! 

* Jfir feels a fenfe of tnjured honour, and i s fleparted in 

wrath. 
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' How will {he condud herfelf? How will 

* {]ho,^x]f>?efs her pain in fo long a feparati6n? “^What 
*ii wealth to me? What are numerous attendants? 
« ,What are the pleafures of the world? What joy can 

I- receive from a heavenly abode? I feem to behold 
,‘ hcr face with eye-brows contraCling thcmfelves 
‘ through her juft refentment: it refembles a frefh lo- 
‘lOs over which two black bees are fluttering: ^ 

* feein? fo prefentis ftve to my imagination, even now 

* to carefs her with eagernefs. ^ Why then do I feek 
‘her in this foreft? Why do I lament without caufe? 
*'0 {lender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft 

* bofom.; but whither thou art retired, I know not. 
<i^How can I invite thee to return? Thou art feen by 
‘ ine, indeed, inavifionj thou feemeft to move be- 
*fore me. M^h! why doft thou not ruCh, as before, 

* to my embrace? Do but forgive me: never again 

* will I commit a funilar offence. rGrant me but a 
‘ fight of thee, O lovely Ra'dhic'aj for my paflion 
‘ torments me am not the terrible Mahe'sa) a gar- 
‘ land of water-lilies with fubtil threads decks my 
‘{houlders; not ferpents with twifted folds : the blue 

* petals of the lotos glitter on my neck ; not the azure 

* gleam of poifon : powdered fandal-wood is fprin- 
‘ kled on my limbs j not pale afhcs : O, God of Love, 
‘mittakeme not for Maha'de'va. Wound me not 
‘ again ; approach me not in anger; I love already 
*.but too paflionaiely ; yeti have loft my beloved. 
‘ Hold not in thy hand that ftiaft barbed with an Amra- 

flower 1 3race not thy bow, thou epnqueror of the 
^ ‘ world 1 Is it valour to flay one who faints ? My heart 
fjs already pierced by arrows from Ra'dha'’s eyes, 
‘black and keen as thofe of an antelope; yet mine 

* eyes are not gratified with her prefence. Her eyes 
‘are full of fhafts; her eye-brows are bows; and the 
‘tip# of her ears are filken firings: thus armed by 
< ^^anga, the GodofDcfire, {he marches, herfelf a 

* goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the vanquilhed 

* univerfe. irl meditate on her delightful embrace, oo 
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* the raviihing glances darted from her eye, on ^ 

* fragrant lotos of her mouth, on her nedar-dra^> 

* ping fpeech, on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the 
^ Bimba ; yet even my fixed meditation on fuch art 

* alTembiage of charms encreafes, inftead of aUeviat- 
‘ iiig the mifery of reparation.’ 


The damfel, commiflioned by Ra'oha', found the 
difconfolate God under an arbour of fpreading V&- 
niras by the fide of Yamund ; where prefenting her- 
felf gracefully before him, (he thus defcrib^ the af- 
flidion of his beloved : 


* She defpifes eflfence of fandal* wood, and even by 
‘ moon-light fits brooding over her gloomy forrow ; 

* (he declares the gale of Malaya to be venom, and 
‘ the fandal-trces, through which it has breathed, to 
‘ have been the haunt of ferpenis. Thui, O Ma'd- 
‘ HAVA, i$ Jht affliSed in thy abfence with the pain 

* which love’s dart has occajiontd ; her foul is fixed on 
*%hee. ■ Frelh arrows of dclire are continually alTail'* 

ing her; and (he forms a net of lotos leaves as armour 
‘ for her heart, which thou alone (houldft fortify. She 

* makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 

* flowery-lhafted God; but when (he hoped for thy 
‘ embrace, (he had formed for thee a couch of foft 
‘ blo(roms. Her face is like a water-lily veiled in 

* the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons 
‘ eclipfed, which let fall their gathered nectar through 

* pain caufed by ^be tooth of the furious dragon. 

* She draws thy image with mu(k in the character of 
‘ the Deity- with five (hafts, having fubdued the Afacar, 

* or horned (hark, and holding an arrow tipped with 
‘ an ^mra-flower : thus (he draws thy pifclure, and 
‘ worfhips it. At the clofe of every fentence, “ O 
“ Ma'dhava, (he exclaims, at thy feet am I fallea ; 
** and in thy abfence, even the moon, though it be a 
« vafe full of neQar, inflames my limbs.” ‘ Then, 

* by the power of imagination, (he figures thee (land- 

* ing before her ; thee, who art not eafily attained 
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* fhe' fighs; -ftie fmiles, flie mourns, file- weeps, fiie 
‘' inwes from fide to fide, fhe laments and rejoices by 

* Uir'ns. Her abode is a forell; the circle of. her - fc- 

* male companions is a net; her fighs are flames of 
‘ fire kindled in a thicket; herfclf (alas ! through thy 
‘ abfence) is become a timid roe; and Love is the 
‘.tiger who I'prings on her like Yama, the Genius of 

* Death. So emaciated is her beautiful body, that 
‘ eVieri the light garland, which waves over her bofom, 
‘ the thinks a load. Such, 0 bright-haired God, is 
,* Ra^ou a', when thou art abfent. If powder of fandal- 

wi^od, finely levigated, be moiftened and applied to 

* her breads, Ihe darts, and .midakes it for poifon. 

* Ijer fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn 
*b,er like .the flame which reduced Candarpa to 

* afhes. She throw, s around-hcr eyes, like blue water- 
-lilies with broken dalks, dropping lucid dreams. 

* Even her bed of tender leaves 'appears in her fight 
‘ like a kindled fire. The palm of her bands fupports 
‘ her aching temple, motionlefs as the crefeent rifing 

* at eve. “ Ueri, Hkri,” thus in filence fhe medi- 

* tales on thy name, as if her wifh were gratified, and 

* fhe were dying through thy abfence. She rends her 
‘locks; file pants; fhe laments inarticulately; fhe 
‘trembles; flie pines; fhe mufes; fhe moves from 
‘place to place; fhe clofes her eyes; fhe falls; flie 
‘ rifes again ; fhe faints. In fuch a fever of love, flie 

* may live, O celedial phylician, if Thou adminider 
‘ the remedy ; but, fhouldll Thou be unkind, her ma- 

* lady will be defperate. Thus, O dfvinc Healer, by 

* the ne6tar of thy love mud Ra'diia' be redored to 
health; and if iliou refufe it, thy heart mud be 

‘ harder than the thunder-done. Long has her foul 
-pirte'd, ,and long has fhe been heated with fandai- 
i.l! W<Q«|||i|h|^oti-lighl, and water-lilies, with which others 
‘ aite .ctlml ; yet fhe patiently and in fecret meditates 
‘ brt' Thee, who alone cand relieve her. Shouldd 
‘ thou be inconllaHt, bow can fhe, waded as fhe is to 
‘%"fiiadov^,,f'uppori life a fingle moment ? How can 

‘fhe 
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‘ Ihe, who lately could not endure tby abfcnce cv<|ft* 

‘ an inftant, forbear fighing now, when (he looks witib^ 

‘ half-clofedeyes on the Rofalaviiih bloomy branches, 

‘ which remind her of the vernal feafon, when Ihe firll' 

‘ beheld thee with rapture ?’ 

‘ Here have I chofen roy abode. Go quickly- to 
‘ Ra'dha'; footh her with my nielfage, ajid conduffc- 
‘ her hither.' So fpoke the foe of MaOhu to the 
anxious dam fel, who haftenedTiack, and thus addrelTed 
her companion: ‘ Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills 

* of Malaya comes wafting on his plumes the youtng^ 

* God of Defire; while many a flower points hisdx- 
‘ tended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated 

* lovers, the Deity crowned with Jilver blojfams^ laments^ 

‘ 0 friend^ in thy abfence. Even the dewy rays of the 

* moon burn him ; and, as the fliaft of love is defeend- 
‘ ing, he mourns inarticulately with increaling diftrac- 
‘ tion. When the bees murmur foftly, he covers his 
‘ears; mifery-fits fixed in his heart, and every re? 

‘ turning night adds anguilh to anguifb. He quits 
‘ his radiant place for the wild foreft, where he finks 
^•On a bed of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy 
‘ name. In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love 
‘ are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, re- 
‘ peating in filence fome enchanting word, which once 

* dropped from thy lips, and thirlting for the neftar 
‘ which they alone can fupply. Delay not, O love- 

* liicft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart; be- 
‘ hold, he feeks the appointed lhade, bright with the 

* ornaments of love, and confident of the promifed 
‘ blifs. Having bound his locks with JoreJl powers, he 
‘ kaJlensAo yon arbour, where a fojt gale breathes over 

* the banks of Yamuni ; there, again pronouncing thy 
‘ name, h* modulates bis divine reed- Ob ! with 

* what rapture doth he gaze on the golden dull which. 

* the breeze (hakes from expanded blolToms ; the 
‘ bfeeze which has kilTcd thy check I , With a mind 

* lainguid as a dropping wing, feeble as a trembhog 

'„Voi..in. o ‘K,;; 
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‘steiif) he doubtfully expe£ls thy approach, and tiitiid- 
‘ Jy 1«»dhs on the path which thoU ntuft tread. Leave 

* behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy 
*'<ldicate ancle, when thou fporteft in the dance ; 

* hallily caft over thee thy azure mantle, and run to 

* the gloomy bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O 
‘ thou, who fparkleft like lightning, will be to Ihine 

* ori the blue Dofom of Mora'ri, which refembles a 

* vunial cloud, decked with a ftring of pearls, like a 
‘ jftpek of white water *1)irds fluttering in the air. 

* ^tfappoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, the vanquifher 

Maohu; accompliih his defire; but go quickly; 

* it is night, and the night alfb will quickly depart. 

* Again and again he (ighs ; he looks around > he re- 
enters th| arbour ; he can fcarce articulate thy fweet 

*' name ; he again fmooths his flowry couch ; he looks 
*■ wild; he becomes frantick : thy beloved will perilh 

* through defire. The bright-beamed God finks in 
‘ the weft, and thy pain of reparation may alfo be re- 
*: moved : the blacknefs of the night is increafed, and 

* the paflionate imagination of Go'vinda has acquired 

* additional gloom. My addrefs to thee has equalled 

* in length and in fweetnefs the fong of the Cect/e ; de- 
•iay will make thee mifcrable, O my beautiful ftiend. 

* Seize the moment of delight in the place of alfigna- 

* lion with the fon of De'vaci', who defeended front 

* bfaven to remove the burdens of the univerfe ; hs 

* is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, 

^ and longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fra- 

* graiu lotos of thy cheek,’ 

But the folicitous maid, perceiving that' Ra'oha* 
was unable through debility to move from her arbouf 
Af |U|^ery creepers, returned to GoVinoa, who was 
hiiwnf dilbrddred with love, and thus defcribed her 
^ kituatioiSN'! 

iv',' : , , ' ' - 

i ' mwrns^ 0 fivereign in the world, in her verdaitt 

r'-Hic looks eagerly on all fides, in hope of thy 
' " " ‘ approach ; 
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* approach ; then, gaining ftrength from the deKghtfoi 

* idea of the propofed meeting, ihe advances a feaf 
‘ fteps, and falls languid on the ground. When ihe 

* rifcs, ihe weaves bracelets of frefc leaves ; Ihe 
‘ drefles herfelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- 

* felfy in fport, exclaims, Behold the vanquilher of 
Madhu !” Then fhe repeats, again and again, the^ 

* name of Heri, and, catching at a dark blue cloud. 

‘ ftrives to embrace it, faying, “ It is my belovea 
“ who approaches.” Thus, while thou art dilatory, 
‘ (he lies expefiing thee ; Ihe mourns ; file weeps ; 
‘ fhe puts on her gayeft ornaments to receive hw 

* lord : fhe compreffes her deep fighs within her bo^ 

* fom ; and then, meditating on thee, O cruel, fhe is 

* drowned in a Tea of rapturous imaginations. If 
‘ a leaf but quiver, fhe fuppofes thee arrived i fhe 
‘ fpreads her couch ; fhe forms in her mind a bun- 
‘ dred modes of delight : yet, if thou go not to her 

* bower, fhe mu ft die this night through excefhve 
‘ anguifh.' 


By this time the moon fpread a net of beams over 
the groves of Vrindavan, and looked like a drop of 
liquid fandal on the face of the fky, which fmiled like 
a beautiful damfcl; while its oro, with many fpots, 
betrayed, as it were, a confeioufnefs of guilt, in hav- 
ing often attended amorous maids to the lofs of ficir 
family honour. The moon, with a black fawn couch- 
ed on its dtflt, advanced in its nightly courfej but 
Ma'dhava had riot advanced to the bower of Ra'o- 
ka', w’^hcutbus bewailed his delay with notes of varied 
lamentation. 


‘ The ^pointed moment is coir.c ; but Heri, alas ! 

* comes not to the grove. Muft the fertion ot my un- 
‘ blcmifhed youth pafs thus idly away ? Oh ! what rs- 

* ^ deluded as I an hy the guide oj ny 

* female advijer ? 'I he God with five arrows h^j^. 

* wounded my heart; and I am deferted by Him 

O 3 
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v?hiE)(e fake I have fought at night the darkeft recefs 

* the fhreft. Since my belt beloved friends have 
'*;ieceived me, it is tny wiQj to die : fihce my fenfes 
‘ dre dlfordered, and my bofom is on fire, why flay 1 
'* longet in this world ? The coolnefs of this vernal 
■'< niglH gives me pain, inftead of refrelhmcnt : fome 
•^happier dam I’el enjoys my beloved; whilft I, alas! 

<* am looking at the gems in my bracelets, which are 

blackened by the flames of my pafiion. My neck, 

* mdre delicate than the tendereft bloffom, is hurt by 
f tjm'garland that encircles it: flowers are, indeed, the 
*;|fnf6ws of Love, and he plays with them cruelly. I 

ibis wood my dwelling ; 1 regard not the 
y:ifodghnefs of the Fcias-trccs; but the deftroycr of 
*'Madhu holds me not in his remembrance ! Why 
‘ Comes he not to the bower of bloomy Vanjulas, af- 
♦"figned for our meeting ? Some ardent rival, no 

* doubt, keeps liim locked in her embrace ; or have 
‘ his companions detained him with mirthful recrea- 

* lions ? Elfe why roams he not through the cool 

* {hades ? Perhaps, the heart-lick lover is unable 

* through wcaknefs to advance even a ftep !’ — So fay- 
ing, {he raifed her eyes ; and, feeing her damfel re- 
turn filent and monrninl, unaccompanied by Ma'd- 
iiAVA, flie was alarmed even to phrenfy ; and, as if 
file aOually beheld him in the arms of a rival, file thus 
tlcfieribcd the vifion which overpowered her intellcld. 


* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, 
‘ and with trelTes waving like flowery banners, a dam- 
more alluring than Ra'dha'', enjoys the^^onqueror 
‘ ^MADriu. Her form is transfigured by the touch of 
'* her divine lover; her garland quivers over her fwell- 
‘'b|gftpfum; her face, like the moon, is graced with 
‘ cto^sof dark hair, and trembles, while flie quaffs 
‘ the neftareous dew of his lip; her bright ear-rings 
‘dsiicedver her cheeks, which they irradiate; and 
;^;£he fmall bells on her girdle tinkle as fhe moves', 
’j! |i^,0iful at firll, flic funks at length on her embracer, 
it f:' ‘and 
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* and expreffes her joy with inarticulate murmurs,; 

‘ while (he floats on the waves of dciire, and clofes- 
‘ her eyes, dazzled with the blaze of approaching Ca'- 
‘ MA : and now this heroine in lojvc’s warfare falls ex- 
‘ haulted and vauquiflied by the rcfiftlcfs Mura'ri: 

‘ but, alas ! in my bofom prevails the flame of jea- 

* louiy j and yon moon, which difpels the forrow of. 

* others, increafes mine. Sec again, whence the foei> 

^ of Mora /ports in yon grove on the hank of the Ya-^ 

‘ muna ! See how he kifl'es the lip of my rival, and Tin-.' 

‘ prints on her forehead an ornament of pure raufk, 

‘ black as the young antelope on the lunar orb! ,N<>Wy 

* like the hufband of Reti, he fixes white bloflb^S Cut. 

‘ her dark locks, where they gleam like Daflies of 
‘ lightning among the curled clouds. Ojj her breafta, 

‘ like two firmaments, 11; places a ftring of gems, like, 

‘ a radiant conftellation : he binds on her arms, gra^e-. 

? ful as the (talks of the water-lily, and adorned witlx 
‘ hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a bracelet 

* of fapphircs, which rcfcmble a clultcr of bees. Ati t 
‘ fee how he tics round her waift, a rich girdle illu-, 

‘ rained with gold bells, , which feem to laugh, as 
‘ they tinkle, at the inferior brightiicfs of the leafy 

* garlands, which lovers hang on their bowers to prp- 
‘ pitiatc the God of Defire. He places her foft fopt,i 
‘ as he reclines by her fide, on his ardent bofom, and 

* (tains it with the ruddy hyc of Ydvaca. Say, my 

* friend, why palij I my nights in this tangled foreft, 

‘ without joy and without hope, while the faithlefs 
‘ brother of Hauauiiera clafps my rival in his arms ? 
‘'YTSKjfthy, my companion, (houldft thou mourn, 

‘ though iny perfidious youth has difappointed me? 

* What offence is it of tblue, if he fports with a crowd 
‘ of damfels happier than I ? Mark bow my foul, at- 
‘ trabted by his irrefiftibie charms, burfts from its 
‘ mortal frame, and ruihes to mix with its beloved. 

‘ She whfim, the dod enjoys^ crowned with fylvan flowers^ 

* fits carelefsly on a bed of leaves with Him, whofe; 

‘ wanton eyes refemble blue water-lilies agitated by th^,’ 

‘ brcc35e.ii 
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^ She ftels no flame from the gales of Mala- 

with Him, whofe words are Tweeter than the water 

* of life. She derides the fliafts of foul-born Ca'ma 

* with Him, whofe lips are like a red lotos in full 
{• bloom. She is cooled by the moon’s dewy beams, 

A while Ihe reclines with Him, whofe hands and feet 
''■* klow like vernal flowers. No female companion 

* delitdes her, while Ihe fports with Him, whofe vefture 
blazes like tried gold. She faints not through ex- 

* Cef* of palBon, while flie carcfles that youth, who 

* forpafles in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O 

* lilte, fcented with fandai, who breatheft love from 

regions of the fouth, be propitious but Tor a mo- 
: when thou haft brought my beloved before 
eyes, thou mayeft fre^ waft away my foul, 

* Love, with eyes like blue Mter*iiiies, again alfaiis 
*1Sae, and triumphs j and while the perfidy of my bc- 
*ioved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, 
*' die cool breeze fcoithes me like a flame, and the 

* he^r-dropping moon is my poifon. firing difeafe 

* and death, O gale of Malaya ! Seize my fpirit, O 

* God with five arrows! I aSi not mercy from thee ; 

* no more will I dwell in the cottage of my father. 

* Receive me in thy azure waves, O After of Yama, 

* that the ardour of my heart may be allayed V 

fiierccd by the arrows of love, flie pafled the night 
in the agonies of defpair, and at early dawn thus re- 
buked her lover, whom Ihc faw lying proftrate before 
hejr, and imploring her forgivenefs, * 

‘ Ma'^dhava; depart, Ce'savi; 

' ■‘"'^^j^’eai not the lanpiage of guile ; follow her, 0 lotos- 
God, follow her who difpeh thy care. Look at 
■ '^^is eye half-opened, red with continued waking 
«'^;rpugh the pleafurablc night, yet ftniling ftill with 
. *' .i^e6liou for ray rival ! Thy teeth, O cerulean youth, 
azbre.as thy complexion from the kifles which 
haft imprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy 

'‘darling, 
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* darling graced with dark blue powder; and thy limbs# 

* marked with pun3ures in love's warfare) exhibit ai 
‘ letter of conqueft written on polilhed fapphire with 

* liquid gold. That broad bofom, flaioed. by the 
‘ bright lotos of her foot, difplays a vedurq of ruddy 
‘ leaves over the tree of thy heart,, which ireibbles 

* within it. The prelfure of her lip on thine wound* 

^ me to the foul. Ah ! how canft thou alTert, that we 

‘ are one, fince our fenfations differ thus widely ? Thy , 

* foul, O dark-limbed God, fhows its blackiicfs exter- 
‘ nally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
‘ on thee ; a girl who burned in the fever of love ? 

* Thou ro veil in woods, and females are thy prey : wbat 
‘ wonder ? Even thy childifh heart was malignanti 

* and thou gaveft death to the nurfe who would have 
‘ given thee milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of 

* which thefe forefts ufed to talk, has now vani&ed, 

* and fince thy brealt, reddened by the feet of my 
‘ rival, glows as if thy ardent paflion for her were 

* burning from it, the light of thee, O deceivet, 

* makes me (ah! mull 1 fay it?) bluth at tny own 

‘ affeftion.’ , 

Having thus inveighed againd her beloved, flie fat 
overwhelmed in grief, and lilcnily meditated on his 
charms ; when her damfel foftly addreffed her. 

* He is gone :. the light air has wafted him away. 

‘ What pleafure now, my beloved, remains in thy 
‘ manfion ? Continut not^ refentjul womans ihy iniigna^ 
the beautiful Ma'ohava. Why Ihouldft 
‘ thou reiRier vain thofe round fmootb vafes, ample 
‘ and ripe as the fweet fruit of yon Tdla-xxct ? How 
‘ often and how recently have I faid, “ foi fake not 

* the blooming Heri ?” ‘ Why fitted thou fo raourn- 

* ful ? Why weeped thou with didraflion, when the 
‘ damfels are laughing around thee ? Thou haft 

* formed a couch of foft lotos-leavcS : let thy <iarliii^ 

3 ‘ ch«0fM 
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f ii;Wni tliy fight, while he repofes on it. ' AffliO; not 
% thy i foul with extreme anguifli ; but attend to my 
‘ Wdirds, which conceal no guile. Suffer Ce'sava 
^ to approach: let him fpeak with exquifite fweetnefs, 
^,ahd - diffipate alf tby lorrows. ' If thou art harfh 
;,*'to him, who is amiable; if thou art proudly filent, 
^ Wh^ he deprecates thy wrath with lowly poftra- 

* tioris j if thou fhoweft averfion to him, who loves 
' thee paffionately ; if, when he bends before thee, thy 

* face be turned contemptuoufly away ; by the fame 
rule of contrariety, the dud of fandal-wood, which 

* thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon ; the moon, 
♦;«iih cool beams, a fcorching fun ; the frelh dew, a 

* iconfumitlg flame ; and the fports of love be changed 
‘ iiitoagony.’ 


Ma'dhava was not abfent long : he returned to 
hts beloved, whofe cheeks were heated by the fultry 
gale of her fighs. Her anger was diminiflied, not 
wholly abated ; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his re- 
turn, while the fhades of night alfo were approach- 
ing., She looked abafhed at her dainfel, while He, 

with faultering accents, implored her forgivenefs. 

" / 

* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy 

* fparkling -teeth will difpel the gloom of my fears. 
‘ My trembling lips, like thirfty Chaedras, long to 
‘ drink the moop-bcams of thy cheek. 0 my darlings 
^ mho art naturally fo tender-hearted, abandon thy caufe- 
‘ Ufs indignation. At this moment the flame of deflre 

* fanfumes my heart : Oh f grant me a drau^yflloney 

the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeft iri» 
f itSsUgrablc, grant me death from the arrows of thy 
eyes; make thy arras my chains ; and punifh 
according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life ; 
art my ornament; thou art a pearl in the 
. j'l dlpiean of my mortal birth ; oh ! be favourable now, 
huy heart fhall etenially be grateful. Thinfe 
which nature formed like blue water-lilies, ar^ 

‘ become, 
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* become, through thy refentment, like petals of the 
‘ crimfon lotos ; oh ! tinge with their effulgence thefe' 

* my dark limbs, that they may glow like the fhafts of 

* Love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that 
‘ foot like a frcfh leaf, and fhade me from the fun 

* of my paflion, whofe beams 1 am unable to beat. ' 
‘ Spread a firing of gems on thofe two foft globes'; 

* let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaicti ' 
‘ the mild edift of love. Say, O damfel, with delicate ' 
‘ fpeech, fhall I dye red,* with the juice of alaSacdf 

‘ thofe beautiful feet, which will make the full-blown ‘ 

* land-lotos blulh with fliame Abandon thy doubts 

* of my heart, now, indeed, fluttering through fear of 
‘ thy difpleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly ori' 

* thee ; a heart which has no room in it for another : 

‘ none elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. 

‘ Let him wing his arrows; let him wound me mor- 
‘ tally ; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 

* me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though* 
‘ its beams drop the venom of maddening defire t let 
‘ thy nelilareous lip be the charmer, who alone haa 
‘ power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for 
‘ his poifon. Thy filcnce afSifls me : oh ! fpeak with 
‘ the voice of mufic, and let thy fweet accents allay 
‘ my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon not 
‘ a lover who furpalfes in beauty the fons of men, 

‘ and who kneels before thee, O thou moft beautiful 

* among women. • Thy lips are a Bandkiijiva-Rov/er} 

‘ the luftre of the Madhuca beams on thy cheek; thine 
‘ eye outlhines the blue-lotos ; thy nofe is a bud of 
‘the' jT'Va; the Cumrfa-bloffom yields to thy teeth: 

‘ thus the'Tlowry-fhafted God borrows from thee the 
‘ points of his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. Surely, 

* thou defccndell from heaven, O (lender damfel, at- 
‘ tended by a company of youthful goddell'es ; and all 
‘ their beauties are colle^icd in thee.’ 

He fpake ; and feeing her appeafed by his homagt^, 
flew to his bower, clad in a gay mantle. The, 
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mow veiled all vt(ibleobje6l9; and thedamfel thus ex- 
horted Ra'oha', while file decked her with beaming 
cmnatiaents. 

* Follow^ gentle Ra'ohica', folloxa the foe of Mad- 
"^iru : his dii^ourfe was elegantly compoibd of fweet 

* phrafes ; he proftrated himfeif at thy feet ; and he 

* now haftens to his delightful couch by yon grove of 

* branching Vanjulas. Bind round thy ankle, rings 
** beaming with gems; and advance with mincing Heps, 

* like the pearhfed Mardla. Drink with ravilhcd ears 

* the foft accents of Heri ; and feail on love, while 

* the warbling Cdcilas obey the mild ordinance of the 

* flower-darting God. Abandon delay : fee the whole 
‘ aflembly of flender plants, pointing to the bower with 
‘.fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, make fig- 

* nals for thy departure. Afk thofe two round hillocks, 

* which receive pure dew-drops from the garland play- 
‘iing on thy neck, and the buds on whofe top Ran 
‘ alc^ with the thought of thy darling ; alk, and they 

* will tell, that thy foul is intent on the warfare of 

* love : advance, fervid warrior, advance with ala- 
‘ crity, while the found of thy tinkling waitt-bells lhall 

* reprefent martial mufick. Lead with thee fome fa- 
‘ voured maid ; grafp her hand with thine, whofe fin- 

* gers are long and fmooth as love’s arrows : march ; 

* and, with the nolle of thy bracelets, proclaim thy 
‘ approach to the youth who will. own himfeif thy 

* (lave. She will come ; (he will exult on beholding 
“ me; (he will pour accents of delight*; (he will enfold 

' “ me with eager arras; (lie will melt with affgfthSRT* 
jkich are his thoughts at this moment ^ ‘‘nd thus 
,\‘tbii^ing, he looks though the long avenue : he 
‘ tie^jibles ; he rejoices; he burns; be moves from 
^|^|ace to place; be faints, when he fees thee not 
,‘’‘j|ftming, and falls in his gloomy bower. The night 
I* 'now drefles, in habiliments fit for fecrecy, the ma- 
damfels who haften to their places of allignation: 

' ‘flic 
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* file feis off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes; fixes 

* dark Tbwti/ff-leaves behind their ears j decks their 
‘ locks with the deep azure of watcr-hhesj and Ipnn- 

* kies mufk on their panting bofoms. The noCtmnal 
‘ Iky, black as the touchftone, tries now the gold of 

* their affeflion, and is marked with rich lines from the 
‘ flalhcs of their beauty, in which they furpafs the 
‘ brighteft Ca/hmirians.' 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped through the forell ; 
but fhame overpowered her, when, by the light oi in- 
numerable gems, on the arms, the feet, and the neck 
of her beloved, fhe faw him at the door of his flowery 
manfion : then her damfei again addreffed her with ar* 
dent exultation. 

* Knter, fweet Ra'dh'c', the bower of IIiri ; feck 
‘ delight, O thou, whofe bofom laughs with the fore- 
‘ taftc of happiiiels. Knter, fwert IIa'diia', the bow- 

* er glared vith a bed of Afdca-\cd,\ei> : ktk delight, 

* O thou, whole garland leaps with joy on thy breall. 

* Enter, Iweet Ra'dha', the bown i’lumnicd with gay 

* bloffoms ; leek delight, O thou, \ ht'le limbs far cx*. 

* cU them in roftnefs. Kiitei, f) K \' via!, the bov'cr 
‘ made cool and flagrant by I'oin the woods of 

* Malaya : lock deb >lit, O ihoi. »uc)le amorous lays 

* are loftcr th n I ue/cs. 1 iit<i, O R\^diia', the 

* bower fpread with leaves of t. i' mg ciccpers : feck 

* delight, O thou, whofe aim, ha\e been long iiiflexi- 

* ble. Enter, O Ra'uha^ the bower which refounds 

* wuh the murmurs of honey -uial, ing btes : feck dc- 
‘ light, O thou, whofe embiate yields more exijuifite 

* fweetnefs. Enter, O Ra'diia', the bower attuned 

* by the melodious band of Cdatas : feek delight, (> 

* thou, whofe lips, whith outfliine the 'grains of the 
‘ pomegranate, are oinbelUnied, wht n thou fpcakett, 

* by the brightiicfs of thy teeth. Long has he borne 

* thee in his mind; and now, m an agony of defne, he 

‘ pants 
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pants to tafte ncflar from thy lip. Deign to reftore 
tby flave, who will bend before the lotos of thy 
foot, and picfs it to his irradiated bofom; a (lave, 
who acknowledges hitnfelf bought by thee for a lin- 
gle glance fiom thy eye, and a tofs of thy difduinful 
eye-brow.’ 

She ended; and R/dh\', with timid joy, darting 
her eyes on Govinoa, while flic imifically founded 
the rings of her ankles, and the bells of her .sone, en- 
tered the mydick bower of her only beloved, I’licrc 
Jht beheld her Ma’ohava, who delight td in Iitr alone ; 
who fo long had fighed for her embrace; and whojt < ouh~ 
tenance then gleamed with t\.cefive rapture: his lieail 
was agitated by her fight, as the waves of the (loe}) are 
affcflcd by the lunar orb. His azure bicad gliiteied 
with pearls of unblemifhed luftre, like the full bid ol 
the cerulean Yamuna^ intorfperfed with cuils of while 
foam. From his giaceful Waill flowed a pale 'dlow 
robe, which rcfcmbled the golden dull of tlu watu- 
lily Icattcred over its blue petaL. His paflion was in- 
flamed by the glances of her eyes, which plaj cd like a 
pair of water-birds with azuie plumage, that (port near 
a full-blown lotos on a pool in the feafoii of dew\ 
Bright ear-rings, like two funs, difpla)cd in lull c\. 
panfion the flowers of his chccksand lips, which gliften- 
ed with the liquid radiance of f miles. Ills locki., iiu 
terw’ovcii with bloffoms, weie like a, cloud vaiiegatcd 
with mooii-beatus ; and on his forehead (hone a cii- 
clc of odorous oil, extiaded from the fandal of Ma- 
layOf like the moon jull appearing on the dufk^bori-- 
zon ; vjlule his whole body fceincd in a flararjliom the 
blaze of unnumbcied gems. Tears of tranfpoit giifhcd 
in afti<*am from the full eyes of Ra'diia', and their 
watery glanoes beamed on her belt beloved. Even 
fhame, which bofoic had taken its abode in their daik 
puj[iils, was itfelf afhumed,and departed, when the fawn- 
eyed Ra'iiua ga.'ed on the briglncnol face of Crisji- 
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NA, while flic paired by the Toft edge of his ‘couch j and , 
the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ftriko 
the gnats from their cheeks, in order to conceal their 
fmiles, warily retired from his bower. 

Govinda, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, 
her lips fparkling with fmiles, and her eye fpeaking 
defuT, thus eagerly addrelTcd her; while Ihe carelcfsly 
reclined on the leafy bed llrewn with foft bloflbms. , 

* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofbm; and 
‘ let this couch be victorious over all who rebel 
‘ againll love. Givejhori rapture^ fweet Ra'cha', to 
® Na'ra'y-v'n, thy adorer. 1 do thee homage; I prefs 

* with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo lotlg 

* a walk. O that 1 were the golden ring that plays 
‘ round thy ankle ! Speak but one gentle word; bid 

* neklar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. 

‘ Since the pain of abfence is removed, let me thus 
‘ remove the thin veft that envioufly hides thy charms. 

‘ Blell Ihould I be, if thofe raifed globes were fixed on 
‘ ray bofom, and the ardour of my palfion allayed, 

* O ! fuffer me to cpiafi the liquid bills of thofe lips; 

‘ reftore with their water of life, thy fl3vc,who has long 

* been lifelcfs, whom the fire ol reparation has con- 
‘ fumed. Long have thefe cars been afflitlcd in thy 
‘ abfence by the notes of the Cdiila : relieve them with 
‘ the found of thytinkling waid bells, which yield mu- 
‘ fick almolt equal to the melody of thy voice. Why 
‘ are thofe eyes half doled ? Are they aihamed of fec- 
‘ ing a youth to whom thy eaufelefs relcutment gave 
‘ anguilh ? Oh ! let afliittion ceafe : and let extafy 
‘ drown the remembrance of pall forrow.’ 

In the morning flie rofe difarrayed, and her eyes be- 
trayed a night without fluinber; when the yellow-robed 
God, who gazed on her with tranfport, thus meditated 
on'hcr charms in his heavenly mind: ‘ Though hesf; 

* locks be difl'ufed at random, though the luttre df ? 
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* her Ups be faded, though her garland and zone be 

* fallen from their enchanting ilations, and though fbe 
hide their places with her hands, looking toward me 

* with bafhful filence, yet, even thus difarranged, fhe 

* fills me with cxtatick delight.’ But Ra'uha', pre- 
paring to array herfelf, before the company of nymphs 
could fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation to 
her obfequious lover. 

* Place, O fon of Yadu ! with fingers cooler than 
^ fandal-wood, place a circlet of mufick on this bread, 
< which refembles a vafe of confecrated water, crowned 

* with frclh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to 

* propitiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the 
*: glofly powder, which would make the blacked bee 
I. envious, on this eye, whofe glances are keener than 

* arrows darted by the huibandof Reti. Fix, O ac- 

* compliihed youth, the two gems, which form part 
‘ of love’s chain, in thefe ears, whence the antelopes 

* of thine eyes may run downwards, and fport at plea- 

* furc. Place now a freih circle of mufle, black as the 

* lunar fpots, on the moon of my forehead} and mix 

* gay flowers on my trefl'es with a peacock’s feathers, 
ill graceful order, that they may wave like the banners 

* of Ca'ma. Now replace, O tender-hearted, the loofe 
‘ ornaments of my vefture ; and refix the golden bells 
*■ of my girdle on their deftined Ration, which refembles 

* thofe hills, where the God^with five lhafts, who de- 
‘ ftroyed Sambar, keeps his. elephant ready for bat- 

tic.’ While fhe fpake, the heart of Yadava triumph- 
ed ; and, obeying her fportful bcheRs, be placed 
muiky fpots on her bofotn and forehead, dyed her 
tempUSIIS'with radiant hues, embcllilhed her eyes with 
^ditioiial blacknefs, decked her braided hair and her 
iK:;.{;;k with freih garlands, and tied on her wriRs the 
idothned bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rirtgs, and 
found her waift the zone of bells, that found^ with 
'■.iKk^ilbing melody, 


Whatever 
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Whatever is delightful in the inodes of mufick, 
whatever is divine in meditations on Vishnu, whatever 
is exquifite in the fweet art of love, whatever is grace- 
ful in the fine ftrains of poetry, all that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of j ay.ade'va, whofe ibul 
is united with the foot of Na'ka ya'n. May that Heri 
be your fupport, who expanded himfelf into an infinity 
of bright forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of 
eyes on the daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his 
great character of the all-pcrvading deity, by the mul- 
tiplied refledions of his divine perfon in the numberlefs 
gems on the many heads of the king of ferpent-s, whom 
he chofe for his couch; that Heri, who, remoyii^ 
the lucid veil from the bofom of Peuma', and fixing 
his eyes on the delicious buds that grew on it, diverted 
her attention, by declaring that, when Ihe had chofen 
him as her bridegroom, near the Tea of milk, the difap- 
puinted hufband of Pervati drank in defpair the ve- 
nom which dved his neck azure ! 


the end 
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Note on Vol. II. ^age 391, 
i[y (Ae Pkesioent* 

A delirc of tranflating the couplets of Vara'hami- 
BiRA with minute exaQ:nefs,andof avoidingtbe Sanfcrit 
vrord ayana in an Englijh phrafe, has occalioned a little 
jpaccuracy^ or at leail ambiguity, in the verfion of 
two very important lines, which may eafily be correfi- 
ed by twice reading adaydt in the fifth cafe for ddyam in 
the firft : fo that they may thus be tranflated word for 
, Word : “ Certainly the fouthern road of the fun was, 
** or hegatif onct from the middle of A/leJIia; the north- 
' *‘'<rn, from the firft of Dhanijht'ha. At prefeiit the 
fiiUhcrn road of the fun begim from the firft of Car- 
«« £ata ; and the other from the firft of Mriga, or Ua- 
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IX. 

I 

ON THE 

INDIAN CYCLE of SIXTY YEARS. 

Sj SAMUEL DAVIS, Ef{. 

I N the Philofophical Ttanra^lionspublifhed for 179O9 
there is an account, given of the Hindu cycle of 
fixty*, which being in many particulars deficient, and 
in fome erroneous, I fhall endeavour to ihow the tjrue 
nature and computation of that cycle, from the expla- 
nation which is given of it by the Hindus themfelves. 

The following two . extrafted from the laft 

feCtion of the Surya SiddhdrUa, enumerate the feveral 
diftinftions of time in aftronomiCal ufe among the 
Hindus ; 

1 

*TOi*v 

^ BrahmaA 

* In their current tranfaflions, the inhabitants of the peninfuU 
employ a mode of computation, which, though not unknown in 
other parts of the world, is confined to ihefc [the Ibuthcrnl people ; 
VOLf III. P “ amon|^ ; 
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Br&hmah daivaii ut’ha pitryan prijapalyaii gu- 
roftat’hd, 

Sauran chc favaiun di.indram ^rchan mlinAtit 
vai nava : 

Chaturbhii \)avaIi.u(Vtia faurachandiaiciha fa- 
vanaih, 

Varhafpatvc'iia fhunt’i} abdah jncyah iianyaiftu 
intycisah : 

and the tranflation of them i-. as follows : Tlic Brah- 
“ the Daixidf the Pt/r)a, the Prdjapatya, that of 
“ GurUf the Saura, the Savancy the Ckdndray the 
** NdcJJialray arc the nine diilinChons of time. Four 
“ of thefe diflindions are of prafcHcal ufc to mortals ; 
“ namely, the Saura, the Chandra y the Nac/hatra, the 
Sdvana, 'I’hat of Vrihafpali (Guru) is foimed into 
“ fixty years. The other diilindions occur but Itl- 
** dom in allrouotnical prafticc.” 

Brahma's year is that whereof the Calpa is one day. 
The Daiva )cai conhfls of 360 revolutions of the (un 
through the ctliptick. The Pitrya day is from lunation 
to lunation. The Prajdpati-mana ia the manu'anfara. 
I he cycle of GiirUy or Vnhafpatiy which is the fubjctl 
of this paper, \sill be explained further on. The 
Chandra, is lunar, and the Ndcjhalra lidcrcal time. 
T 4 ic Sauta and Savan, are the fame folar-fidcical year 
dilfertuily di\ idcd ; the lun's paffage through each do- 
giec of the cciiptick being accounted as a day of the 
*rft, and the time contained between .fun-rife and fun- 
life, as a day of thclaftj cpnfcquently, there are 360 
da^s, tu diviCons, in the former year; whereas, the 

amongft the JLnd tf. Tins js a sycle or resolving period of fi\ty 
fUar ymu whuh has no tuithei < oi rt Ipondeuce wiih the aeras above 
mcnitoned [«f B.hafnujU auA Sulahatij than that of iheir years rc- 
fpetUvely on ih^ J ttus &c.” 

Puii-TaANs. VoL, LXXX. Part ih 
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latter year is determined, according to die aftr^n 
nomlcal rules of the belt authority, as cpntjiininff 

365 15 3‘ 3 1 24 of HitidUf or 365 d 12 36"33l"36'^' 
of our time. 

The Savan year may, as the Hindus obferve, be 
meafured by the following method, which is little more 
than a tranflation from the Sanfcrit. 

Upon a large horizontal circle, note the point where- 
on the fun rifes, at any time near the equinox, pr 
when his motion in declination is the moft perceptibleji 
and count the number of Savan days, or of his fuc** 
ceflive rifings, from that time, until having vifited the 
two folitices, be (hall be returned near to the original 
m^rk; then repeat the operation, until he rifes next 
after palling over that original or lirft-made mark, and 
compute the proportion which the fpace, whereby he. 
lliall have fallen fhort of it, in the lafl. obfervation but 
one, bears to the whole fpace contained between the 
marks made of his two tall rilings, accounting that 
fpace to contain 60 Dandas, or one Savan day : the 
refult will be the fraftion (allowing fo'r preceffion) of a 
day, and it will be the excefs of the year over 355 
days, or number of time^tbat the fun will have beert 
found to rife above the horizon during fuch an obler- 
vatioii of his progrefs through the ecliptick* 'This 

’ O D P V.P A-P 

fracUo.n, tfie Siirye ^i(i<iA 3 r{i«iftates as o 15 31 31 24, 

^ D D P V.r A.p 

and the Sdfidhdnti Sirdmant as o 15 30 22 30; but 
it is not probable, that either quantity was determined 
by fo fimple and mechanical a method alone, or with- 
out recourfc to a ferics of obfervations made atdiftant 
periods. 

l‘he Vrihafp^i mma^ of which the cycle of fixty 
years is compofed, is thus deferibed in the comment, 
on the foregoing y/ocfls : • 

P2 
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Vriliafpetcrmanah madhyainaranbh6gcn6£lah. 

' It is his (Vrihajpati's) mean motion (madhyama) 
“ through one fign,*” 

To explain what is meant by the madhyama, in con- 
tradiftindion to the Jighra, motion of Jupiter, and 
the other planets, and to fliow that, by compounding 
them in eccentrick circles and epicycles, the Hindus 
compute the apparent places of the planets on the 
principles of the Ptolemaick aftronomy, is not the ob- 
ject of this paper; I lhall, therefore, only defire it 
may be underllbod, that the madhyama of Jupiter 
anfwers to his mean motion in his orbit, and the 
amount of it computed for any particular interval, to 
his mean heliocentrick longitude in the ^iWuccliptick. 
The rule then for computing his mdna, or year, of 
which the cycle of fixty years is formed, is evident ; 
and it is thus, given in the 55th Jloca of the firft feftion 
of the Siirya Siddhdnta. 


sill 1 

9 ^ 



I fr‘ 

Dwadafaghna guro yata bhagana vertamanacaih 
Rafibhih fahitah fuddah Ihaflitya fyurvijayadayah 


f*.;Mttltiplv by 12 Jupiter*^ expired bhaganas, (revo- 
**,Iuticins,) and (to the produbl) add the fign he is in 5 
« 4^vidc (the fum) by 60 ; the remaindery or fraflion, 
' « {hows 


an error In Vol. II. p. 233, in the note on tke Hindu cycle 
read ftgn^ 
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“ Ihows his current year, counting from Vijaya as the 
“ firft of the feries.” 

To apply this rule in finding the Vrihafpati year, for 
a given time, as for the commencement of the current 
year of the call yug, or when 4892 years of that era 
were expired, correfpondent with the 10th of jaft 
April, we have the following data.* The revolutipns, 
or mean motion of Jupiter, 364220 in 4320000 folar 
years j and the terra expired of the caliyug 4892 years, 
which, for the reafon given in Vol. II. page 244, may 
in this cafe be ufed to fave trouble, inllead of the piC- 
riod expired of the Calpa : then, as 4320000 to 364290, 

R S 

104892 to 412 5 10“ 21' 12" which fhows ^M/tV(fr’s 
madhyama, or mean heliocentrick longitude, to be 

5 10” 21' 12'' after 412 complete revolutions through 
bis orbit. But, as in the inftance of the moon’s node, 
(Vol. II. page 275) a correQion of hija is here to be"' 
applied to Jupiter's, mean place at the rate of 8 revolu- 
tions in the mdha yug fubtraftivc. But 8 revolutions 
in 4320000 years are as 1® to 1500 years; therefore, 
by a fhorter procefs, the term expired of the caliyug, 
divided by 1500, quotes the hja in degrees; and 
^ — 3° 15' 41" 48"' is the correftion fubtra£live, 

which reduces Jupiter's mean place to (412) 5 7“ 5' 30"; 
then 412X12=4944, to which add 6, Jupiter htxng 
in the fixth fign ; the fum 4950 is the number of the 
Vrihafpati years elapfed fince the beginning of the cali 
yug; which, divided by 60 for cycles, quotes 8a cycles 
expired, leaving a fraftion of to find his current 
year, which counted as the rule direfls from Vijaya. 
as the firft, falls on Dundubki, which is the 56th of the 
cycle ; and, of this year, the frafction 7” 5' 30* reduced 

at the rate of 2“ 30' to a month, fliows 2 25 6 12 
to have been expired on the ift of Vaifach, or 10th 


♦ From Vol* II* page 232. 
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of Aprtly for which time the computation is made; and 
hkcwifc, that the next year Rudhtrodg,art will com- 
mence in the enluing foUr month of Maglia. 

A Nadtya almanack for the prcfent year Hates, that 
oii the ift of laft Vaifacht there were expired of the 
Vrthafpati cycle 55 years, 2 months, 23 days, and lO 
dandas ; and that the current year Duniubhi will con- 
tinue until the 7th day of the folar month of Mdgh ; 
the difference of one day and 56 dandas, between this 
and the foiegoing n fult, is too gieat to be accounted 
for by the difference of longitude between Nadtya and 
XJjjetn, for the meridian of which lattci place compu- 
tations by the binya Sidihania are made; but it is of no 
confequence to the intended purpofe of this paper. 

Thtie IS another rule for computing the Vnhafpati 
year giten in an afliological book named 
‘‘ The Jdca tcais note down in two plan s. Multiply 
“ (one of the nunibeis) by 22. Add (to the pioduU) 
“4291. Dnidc (the fum) by 1875. 1 he quotient 

add to the ftcoiid number noted down, and divide 
** (the fum) b\ 60. The remainder or fiaflion will 
♦* fhow the year lall expired, counting liom Prabhaia 
** as the firfl of the cycle. The fraction, if any, left 
“ by the divtfor 1875 may be reduced to month'., 
« days, dee. expired of the cuircnt year.” 

The fdca years expired on the ill of lafl Vaifach, 
correfponding with the expired yeai 5*4892 of thr cah 
were 1713, then, by the rule, 

1713X224-4291 — 22, and 17 13.4-22= 28^^ 

1875 60 

which (hows the lafl expired year of Vtihajpait to have 
been the sstli ycai of the cycle, named DiirmaH ; and 
the fraClion when reduced, that 4 months, 19 
days, and 35 danda\ wcie expired of the ruirtnt year 
tiand/ubhi when Uft Vaifacha began, 

8 


Ihe 
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The numbers 22 and 1875 ufed in this computatidrti 
are evidently derived from the planetary periods, as 
given by A'ryabhatta ; which, according to Vara- 
HAMiinRA,are, Jupiter, 364224 mean revolutions 
in 4320000 folar years; but 364224 revolutions of 
^piter contain 4370688 of his years, which exceed 
the correfpondent folar years 4320000 by 50688; and 
thofc two numbers reduced to their lowed terms are 
1875 and 22 ; or, in 1875 folar years, there is an ex- 
cefs of 22 Vrihafpati years; and hence the ufeof thofe 
numbers is obvious. The additive number 4892, by 
the Hindu adronomers termed cjhcpa, adjuds the coBl*- 
putation to the commencement of the cx^ facd, whicb 
began when the 3i7gth year expired of the caliyug ; 
and it fliows that 2 years, 3 months, and 13 days were 
then expired of the current cycle of fupiter, or 3 
months and 13 days of the year Sucla, which is the 
third of that cycle. A computation by the Surya Sidd- 
hdnta for the fame period, with acorreftion of hija, as 
in the foregoing example, makes 2 months, 9 days, 56 
danda^,d,nd 12 palas, to have been dapfed of that year, 
and that confequentl-y there were 57 years, 9 months, 
20 days, ^dandas, and izpalas, then wanting to com- 
plete the cycle, indead of 49 years, as it is dated in 
the Pliilofophical TranfaCtions ; and, by the fame rule, 
the year of Christ 1784 correfponded wdth the 48ih 
and 49th of the cycle, or Ananda and Rdcjhafa. 

This mode of computation difagrees with the date of 
a grant of land mentioned in Vol. I. page 363, of the 
Afiatick Refearches; for fdca 939 mud have ended in 
the 3d month of the 53d year of the Vrihafpati cycle; 
but, as the grant in quedion appears to have been made 
in the vicinity of Bombay, the difference may be ac- 
counted for in a manner, that will equally explain the 
difagreement noticed by Mr. Marsden between his 
authorities and the Bandres almanack. Wc learn 
from Vara'hamihira’s commentator, there were 
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031116 wha erroneoufly fuppofed the folar and Vrikaf- 
^ti years to be of the fame length. A memorial Jloca 
ik'no^n to moft Pandits^ furnilhing a concife rule to 
' i^dthe year, mentions allronomers in coun- 

tries fouth of the Nermadd to be in their reckoning of 
it ten years behind thofe fituated on the north ftde of 
that river j by the foregoing comparifon of the date in 
the Afiatick Refearches with a computation by the 
Surya, Siddhdnta, the difference is found to be 2 years j 
ahd the Bandres almanack for the prefcnt year men- 
tions, that fouth of the Nermadd, the 45th year of the 
cycle named Virddhacrit, was accounted to begin in 
laft Md^h; in which month, it is further obferved, 
began at Bandres the prefent year Dundubhi, which is 
the 56th of the cycle. This difference then increafes, 
and from the fdca year 939, when it was 2 years, it 
had to laft Mdgh become 11 years. Now, in the in- 
terval of 773 folar years between thofe points of time, 
the Vrihafpati reckoning muft have gained upon the 
folar reckoning about 9 years, which, added to the 
former difference of 2 years, is equal to the difference 
now adually noticed in the Bandres almanack; and we 
inay thence conclude, that the erroneous notion men- 
tioned and refuted by Vara'hamihira’s commenta- 
tor, ftill prevails to the fouth of the Nermadd, from 
which part of India Mr. Marsden’s information on 
the fubjeft feems to have been originally procured. 
But there is no reafon to fuppofe, that the Vrihafpaii 
.year is any where confidered as “ commencing on the 
fame day with the years of Vicrama^'ditya and Sa- 
liva'han;” nor is it pofljble that it Ihould; becaufe 
'the latter, which is folar-fidereal, commences with the 
entrance of Aries in the Hindu ecliptick; and the 
Reamer, which is luni-folar, with the prece^ng new 
in the month of Chaiira. 

; It ^ not be deemed fuperfluous here to add Va- 
js,4'«m«ihijia’s explanation of Jupiter’s two cycles of 
00 ; more efpeciaHy as he cites certain par- 
K;,r, ticulars 
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ticulars with a reference to the pofition of the 
as dcfcribed by Para^sara, and explained in the pfisi i 
ceding Volume of this Work. 

Text. — “ Of Vrihafpati's 12 years. The name of 

the year is determined from t^c Naejhaira, in which 
“ Vrihafpati riles and fets (heliacally) and they follow 
“ in the order of the lunar months,” 

Commentary. — “ But if, as it may happen, he 
*• Ihould fet in one and rife in another Naejhatraf 
« which of the two, it may be alked, would give name 
“to his year? Suppofc him, for example, to fet in 
“ Rchini, and to rife in Mrigafiras : — I anfwe|r,thatin 
“ fuch a cafe, the name mult be made to agree with 
“ the order of the months ; or it mud be that name' 
“ which in the regular feries follows the name of the 
“ year expired. According to Sasiputra, and others, 
“ the Nacjliatra in which Jupiter rifes gives the name 
“ to his year. Casyapa fays, the names of the Sam- 
“ valfura Yuga^ and the years of the cytle of Jixty^ arc 
“ determined from the Naejhatra in which he rifes ; 
« and Garga gives the fame account. Some fay, 
“ that Cartic, the firft year of the cycle of 12, begins 
“ on the firft day of the month of Chaitri, whatever 
“ may be the Naejhatra which Jupiter is then in; and 
“ that Prahhax a likewife, the firft year of the cycle of 
“ fixty, begins in the fame manner; and fome fay that 
“ Jupiter's years are coincident with the folar years ; 

but that cannot be true, becaufe the folar year ex- 
« cccds in duration the Vrihafpati year,” &c. 

Text. — “ The years beginning with Cdrtic cora- 
“ mence with the NacJhaira Critied, and to each year , 
** there appertain two Natfhatras^ except the ^tb, i itb, 
« and 12th years, tp each of which appertain three 
“ ^aejhatras." 
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;i.' XSoramentary. — “ The years and their correfpond- 
f* iljg Naejhatras are,” 


Years. 

Nacshatras. 

Cirtic. 

Critica, Rohini, 

A'grahayan. 

Mrigafiras, A'rdra, 

Paufh. 

Punarvafu, Pufhya. 

Magh. 

Aflefha, Magha. 

Pbalgun. 

Purvap’halguni, Uttarap’halguni, 
Hafta. 

Chaitr. 

Chitra, Swati. 

Vaifach. 

Vifacha, Anuradha. 

Jyaifhth. 

Jyefht’ha, Mula. 

Afhar. 

Purvafliara, Ultarafhara. 

Sravan. 

Sravana, DhaniftiVha. 

Bhadr. 

Satabhiflia, Purvabhadrapada, Ut- 
tarabhadrapada. 

A'fwin. 

R6vati, Afwini, Bharani. 


“ Some, on Garga’s authority, hold it to be the loth 
“ inftead of the 12th year to which three Nac/hatraa 
appertain. Garga’s arrangement of them is thus:” 


Phagul. 

, Sravan. 
, iih&dr. 

, A-Twin. 


Purvap’halgunl, Uttarap’halguni, 
Haifa. 

Sravana, Dhanifh't’ha, Satabhilha. 
P u rvabhadrapadi, tl ttarabhadrapa- 
da, Revati. 

Afvvini, Bbarani. 


.Parasera’s rule dates, that when Vrihafpati is in 
jCriticd and Rohinif the year is - bad. 

' ■I 'i* _ bad. 

,y, PunarvaJUf Pujhya « - - good. 

« AJleJhat 
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Aflejhat Magd - - - - bad. 

Purvap’halguni, Uiiai ap'halguvl, Ilajia^ neutral. 


“ Chriirii Swdli - - - - 

“ Vt/dikd, Anuradhd . - - 

“ Jyiflii'hn, Mula . - . - 

** Purvajhdra, Ultarafluoa 
“ Sravavd, Dhaniflhcu Satahhifhd 
“ Purvahhadrapadd, Uttarabhadrapadd, 
Revati - - - - - 

** A/wintf liluiiant - . - - 


good. 

bad. 

bad. 

good. 

*good, 

good. 

good. 


On thofe authoiitics, therefore, it is the loth, and 
“not the 12th, year to which three Nac/Jiatias zp- 
“ pci tain.” 

'I’cxt. — “ Of the Vrihafpatt cyck of fixly ytan, 
“ Multiply the expned years of gaca by ii, and the 
“ product by 4. Add the cjhfpa 8589. Divide the 
“ lum by 375OJ* itnd the quotient add to the years 
“ of Saca. Divide the fum by 60 to hnd the year, 
“ and by 12 to find the yu^a. Ihc Di.vas who pre- 
“ fide over the twelve yeais of th.Qyuga arc, 


“ V iflinu, 

“ Suiya, 

“ Indfa, 

“ Agni, 

“ Twalhtd, 

“ Ahivradna, 

Commentary.—" It is in 
“ prefidirig Devas are thui 


The Pitrisi 
ViWa. 

Soma. 

Indragni. 

ATwina. 

Bhaga.” 

the Sdmafanhiid that the 
; ftated. In the cycle of 
“ fixty 


• Tliefe numbers nxi »'»! 376° ‘f' 
ufed m the foregoing example from ihe J\mUfiatva ! the two mid 
iherciore are the tame, with *11 mconfiderablc difierence mdateppi,, ' 
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*4 iBxty arc contained five cycles of twclvcj which five 
cycles, OT yugas^ are named 


** Samvatfara, over which prcfidcs 

Agni. 

** Parivalfara - - - 

- Area. 

Idavatfara > - - - 

Chandra. 

An^nvatfara - - _ - 

Brahma. 

Udravatfara _ - _ 

Siva. 


Text.— “ The firft year of the cycle of fixty, named 
** Prabhava, begins when in the month of Magha^ 
** Vrihajpati riles in tlie firft degree of the Nacjbatra 
** DhantjfU'hd : and the quality of that year is always 
“ good.” 

Commentary. — “ The month of Mdgh here meant 
** is the lunar Mdgh : it cannot be the folar Mdgh, 
** becaufe when Vrihafpati rifes in 9* 23* 20' Surya 
muft be in 10’ 6° 1 2 


The years of the cycle and the prefiding Deihes 
4re thus arranged by Vara'hamihira in fix memo* 


rial couplets 

Bra'uma. 

Prabhava, 

Vibhava, 

Sucla, 

Pramoda, 


Vaisiinava. 

Sarvajil, 

Sarvadhari, 

Virodhi, 

Vicrita, 


vSaiva. 

Plavanga, 

* Cilaca, 
Saumya, 
Sadharana, 
5. Prajapati, 


• Becanlb tho beginning of Dhawfil'’ha is weft of the end of MufJ 
aoly 6* 40^, Bt wlurh (lifl^tircfiom the fun, Jvpiter would not nfe he- 
liacally, or be leen difrngagrd from his rays ; but the lunar Ma^h 
|Di|^ eittend 10 near the end of the folar Phal/ptn, Should the moon, 
faoWevci, change very foon after the lun’t entrance of the Jitndti. fign 
Copruomt coincident with then neither the folar nor the lunar 

MKiath of that name would agree with the terms of the proplitiop ; 
wlwit it an iaSanceof an iin])erie(l aflronomy. 
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4if, 


Bra'hma. 

Vaishnava. 

Saiva. 

5. Prajapati, 

25. C'hara, 

45. Virodhacrit, 

Angira, 

Nandana, 

Paridhavi, 

Srhnuc’ha, 

Vijaya, 

Pramadi, 

BhavS, 

Jaya» 

A'nanda, 

Yuv^, 

Manmat'ha, 

R 4 cfhafa, 

10. Dhdtd, 

30. Durmuc’ha, 

50. Anala, 

Ifwara, 

llcmalamva. 

Pingala, 

Bahudhanya, 

Vilamva, 

Calayu6ta, 

Pramat’hi, 

Vicari 

Sidharthiy 

Vicrama, 

Sarvari, 

Raudra, 

15. Brifya, 

35. Plava, 

55. Durmati, 

Chitrabhanu, 

Subhacrit, 

Dundubhi, 

Subhanu, 

Sdbhana, 

KudhirodgAri, 

'I’arana, 

Cradhi, 

Radacflia, 

I’arthiva, 

Vifwavafu, 

Crodhaua, 

20. Vyaya, 

40. Parabhdva, 

60. Cfliaya. 


It may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrange- 
ments of xhcVrihajpaii ycdiXi<i is always placed 

the iirft in the cycle of twelve; and, lince it is a main 
principle of the Hindu aflionomy to commence the 
planetary motions, which are ilie nicaiurci> of time, 
from the fame point of the ccliptick, it may thence 
be inferred, that> there was a time when the Hindu 
folar yoar, as well as the Vnhafpati cycle of twelve, 
began with the fun’s arrival in, or near, the Nacjhatrd 
Criticd. That this ) car has had different beginnings 
is evinced by the practice ol the Chinefe and Siamtfe-, 
who had their affronomy from Inixa^ and who ftill 
begin their years, probably by the rule they origi- 
nally received, either from the fun’s depaiturc from 
the winter fplttice, or from the pieceding new moon, 
which has the fame reference to the winter (olffice 
that the Hindu year of V icrama'ditya has to the 

vernal 
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vernal equinox. I'he commentator on the Sbtya 
Si 4 dhitiia exprcfsly fays, that the authors of the books 
|ftnera)ly termed Sanhitns, accounted the Diva day to 
spegin in the beginning of the fun’s northern road : 
ftow, the Diva day is the folai year; and the fun’s 
northern road begins in the winter loHHce ; and hence 
It (hould fceni, that fome of thofe authors began the 
folar year exatlly as the Chine ft do at this time. 
This might moreover liave been the euftom in P \ra - 
sara’s time; for the phenomenon, which is faid to 
mark the beginning of the Viihafpati cycle of fixty, 
Tcfcrs to the beginning of Danijfh't'ha, which is pre- 
cifely that point of the echptick through which tlic 
folftice paffed wlica he wiotc. 


There arc. In fide thefe apparent changes made by 
Hindus, iiiiIku mode of commencing the ycat, 
abundant iuflanccs of ahcratioiis and corredions in 
their aflronoiny, an inquiry into which might, by 
fixing certain chronological data, throw confidcrablc 
light on their hdloiyj and it is fcarccly ncccffary to 
obferve, with how much more advantage an inveftiga- 
tion of this kind would be made with the affiflancc 
of fuch aflronomical books, written in the Diva Na- 
gari charafiers, as might eafilv be had from Jlaidard- 
iad and if the Ftiyji/h icfidcnts there would 

inteicd thcmfclvcs to proeiiic them. Copies of the 
aftronoimcal rules followed at Bombay and Gujarat^ 
might alfo prove of ufe,' it Niiblhk* was not inifm- 
fotmed, s\ho fays the natives iheie begin the year with 
thl^ month of Cm nr, which has an evident reference to 
the autumnal equinox, and may pcihaps be computed 
by the Aijha Sidd/umla^ mentioned in Vol. I. p. 261, 
as accounting the day to begin at funfet : for funfet 
with the Divas is the fun’s dcpaiiuie from the autum- 
nal equinox ; and it is invaiiably obferved in their 

aflronomy 

j * ** I.c noiivd an rher Ics Tndteitf a (ju^erat, que ceux de Bowbay 
g fttjvwit ou)<i, vient du mois mils a on le celcbrc au 

IkIWii 4 /^'.’’ Tom. a. p. 21. 
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aDronomy to account the different mcafuresof time an 
having begun originally from the fame inflant. 

But of all places in Tndia^ to which Europeans might 
have accefs, Ujjein is probably the hell fiirniflied with 
mathematical and allronomical produQions ; for it 
was formerly a principal feniinary of thofe fcicnceSf 
and is Ihll referred to as the firft meridian. Almoft 
any trouble and expenfe would be compenfated by 
the polfeflion of the three copious treatifes on Algebra, 
from which Bha'scara declares he extrafled his Bija 
Ganita^ and which in this part of India are fuppofed to 
be entirely loft. But the principal objed of the pro- 
pofed inquiry would be, to trace as much as poffible 
of that gradual progrefs, whereby the Hindu attronomy 
has arrived at its prefent Hate of comparative per* 
fedtoii; whence nii«;ht be formed more piobablecon- 
letturcs of its oiigin and antiquit)- than have yet ap- 
peared; for, I imagine, there arc lew of M. Baillv’s 
opinion, that the calt or aii) yug, had its origin, 
any more than our Julian period, m anaHual ohferva^ 
tion, who have coriTidcrcd the natuic auJ ufe of thofe 
cycles, of the relative or resolutions of the 

planets, and the alterations* which the latter have at 
different times undergone; concerning whith fevcral 
particulars, M. BAii.Ls,it muft be acknowledged, had 
but little information. t What was the real polition 
of the planets and the ftatc of aftioaomy, when the call 

yvg 

* Inflances in JupUo'i niiAn motion. A'kyabhaita gave the 
revolutions as 364a24 in 43-^^'^^ ioUr ycai&. Hha^scar, in his 
i>i7oniani, 364226435 in 4320000000 folar years. 1 he. A/uya lyuldkanta 
304220111 4320000 lol.ii ycais; whith latter, by ibe tiitroJuced 
tinte, are reduced to 364212 in the fame period. 

+ But it is not thence to be infetred, that the Hindus did not cxift as 
a iiatioa, or that they made no obhivaiiorn of the heaven,, as long 
ago as 4890 years: all that is heie meant is, that the obiervatkma 
aftribcd to them by M Baiily, does not neceffanly follow from a»jt 
thing that is known of tlieai 4111011010)- ; but, on ilic contrary, Iraff. 
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J»^v!>egah, or 4892 years ago, will probably never be 
but the latter mufi certainly have undergone 
.^.(jin^dcrable improvement lince the lalt quoted Jloca of 
^^AftA^HAMiHiRA was received as a rule; for it fup- 
llibfes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the 
fun, as 60 to fome integer ; apparently to 720; as 5 
^to €0, or as 1 to 12 j without which, the beginning 
and fucceflive returns of the cycle of fixty could 
never be denoted by the heliacal rifing of Jupiter in 
Dhanijhi'hd, or in any conllant point of the zodiack ; 
and at a time when the mean motion of Jupiter was fo 
much millaken, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
the more difficult parts of aftronomy were very im- 
perfeftly underftood. If the ratio were as 1 to 12, 
which is implied by the yuga of twelve, (for the term ' 
jpifa means conjun6lion, or coincidence,) then a con- 
jundion of the fun and would happen at the 

end of every period of twelve years in the fame point 
of the zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might begin in 
the manner deferibed : but this mull long fince have 
ceafed to be the rule, or at leaft fince the time of 
A'aYABHATTA; for, if the cycle be fuppofed to begin 
wl^h.the fun and Jupiter in DhanijJit'hd^ then in fixty 
* of Jupiter's years that planet will again be in Dha- 
mjhi'hd ; but in fixty of fuch years there are, by the 
data aferibed to A'ryabhatta, only 59 years, 3 
months, and fome days of folar time ; the next cycle, 
therefore, could not have the fame b(;ginning, becaufe 
the fun would be found more than 90 degrees dillant 
/ from Jupiter's mean place, and in 6o,years more that 
-diftance would be doubled. As this difagreement 
,'with the rule could not have been unknown to Vara- 
^AiMiHiRA, who gives the hhaganas from A'ryabiiat- 
TA ^^64224 in 4320000 fblar years, he may be fup- 
pofed 

tottreof the fubjeft it appeaw, that tht Cali yug was, like the Ju- 
fixed by retrofpeflive computatiem; which might flill Iiave 
although aftronomy bad origsuated^ which is not at all im- 
i? m highet antiquity^ 


^either 





pofed to'B^yeonly^cited what'he^had leaned ^ 
treatifes n^fe^y as an aftfological makim, his , 5 a; 4 Ajjf^ 
being a treatife on afirology^ not on praHical ajlronomjp^ 
and this conjeQufe will appear the mote r^eafdnabl?^, 
when it is confidered, that ndtions wholly iheonfiftent 
with the latter, and which rhuft have originated in 
mote ages, when fcience of any kind had made'l 
fmall progrels, arc ftill preferved in differept^yfr^^^^^ 
as in the Bhdgavat^ which, treating' oii th^ fyftem^ 
the univerfe, places the moon above the fUn, and f 
planets above the fixed ftars. 

To render this paper more intelligible^ I bavjfe 
joined a diagram of the Hindu ecliptrek, whieh 
alto ferve to illuftrate fome aftronomical papers Jh the; 
preceding Volume* Its origin isconfidered as 
180 degrees in longitude from ; a ftar 
feems to have been of great ufe in regulating 
allronomy, and to which the Hindu tables of the 
Vo L. n L Q authority ii; 

Neitlier Lk Gentil, nor Baillv, bad any other amliont^Jtor * 
placing the Qfigin of the Hindu zodiack in longitude 10' 6®’, 
beginning of the caU yitg^ than refuUs from a computation of the prcT* 
cellioTi for 360Q years, at the ^ad of which expired term of thd 
yug^ it cJoincIded with the cejuinox : it is certain, that i)\^ .Srdhnun^i%l^ 
this part of India fuppofe, as their aRronomy implies, a fimilar , 

deuce, together with a conjimBion of the planets in the feme 
their mean motions wfi^n the yug began ; and lince in the' 
amount of the prccef[ion,v and confequently in the origin of the 
as well as m many other particulars, the Birdkmw of 7 \iaa(^i 
with thofc of Bengal, U is not at all probable that they flioulif hatVe J 
rent fyftems. But M. Baillv^ thinks the Indian %0X\2tCk 
origins ^ 00c of them as I deferibe it ; the.other, as ki emhputiss ti|eir the 
heginnintf of th^ cali yug^ It may indeed have hs^t. many, 
though there feems at prefciltbut one to be found ; for it is hot/in tljc; 
leaft incobli&nt With the principles of the Hindu alFiOnomy^ fo fiippbfo: 
that) if ever an aheration took ptac« in tlie modij-of beginnaig" the yea^f^ >' 
fome akeratton was at the fame time made in the origin of th^ jJcidiatfk 
llkewifo, Th<^ origin of the Chinffe zodiack is deferibed to he in a 
of ftw . havens. to tlmoftbe Hindus j for iSj&tca 

' thArv\co^Ifoy^tie^!?® wbieh is of' their, twerity-righl^ 

mzhitems; aiid it! is agreed, that both fyftcm$ wvre thri^ 

'fe«p0,_ ,a /cohiide4lte. alteration, with rcfpcffc'ro ibe:.origiti' of the. f' ' 
miift neceffarUy have Iwpjwsn^ in one of lk 
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they differ in other ^ifticukrs, 

Stoirtflx figns of longitude, coimiedfrooi 
«li^hhing or^/ww', their firft Naljhatra. From 
llSinning of 

now%' 22', but which ism reality foroetbmg 
i^Sberdiftant^from the vernal equittojs) 

Is Aided into twenty-fcven equal parts, or 

20 ' each j the twenty-eighth, named Abhijit, 
ll^nl formed, out of the laft quarter of Uttar ajhara, 
much of Srakma as is neceffary to 
iJukdon's periodical mbnth. The years of JuptUr s 
^^lilre. expreffed in their order with numerals : a is 
t* feer pofitiott of the colures, as explmned m 
^ li; and c, mark the limits of the pmc^ffion re- 

B g Am the Hiniu method ol computing it. 1 ne 
dptted circle is the European eCliptick, m whic 
e^' thc beginning of , the Hindu, and likewife o 

year. Vpr want of room, the figns are 

'vfifttffuilbed in both with the ufuafl charaaers. 1 he 
’:i^p liars pointed out by the moft (kilful 
as diftinguilhing Ajwint, 

S:5S#vmich diftinguilh alfo aljharatan, the fit;® 

and the latter is faid to be i^^hofe ion- 

iS* ittd iMimde arc dated certainly laith great t^ 
'iifilfeahefs, as 8" and lo" north j but the error, il it be 
pnpf ^wing to tranferibers, is inexplicable. 

?^e fdlm months, it may be obfe/ved, correfpond 
’i»^e with the like number qf H^^cfiatras ; this is 
^d til ihe mbiiths having been originally 
lyieir names derived from the NacJ&atras, in which 
itfeparting from a particular pom*, ^s ol^ 
ltd be ^the fulU for^valthough the full moon 
teways happen In thofe particular Nacjhatrm, 
l%|ey|ation rpeveir ex^eded the^ preceding or 

pfaejiatra ; and whethj^ it fi^T m 
s Of SxuM, ffill that m^th was named 

I NauiNB-v •yi%|n.d»c;fe'®& 


,mahiw^ 
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manner eK{>laios Jupiter's cycle of twelve yeari, 
names of which could not always correfpond with thoft . 
of the Nacjhatras in which he rofe heliacaily. 


Of the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar 
month, M. Bailly conceived a right idea from what 
P. DU Champ had faid on the fubjefil; but he has 
omitted to mention a cUrious circumilance conlcquetti 
to it, which is, that fometimes there happen two inter-' 
calary months in the fame year; or, to be more precife, 
two lunar months are named twice over; thus, as was 
atlually the cafe in 1603 ‘here may be two lunilr 
Afwinai^OiDdi VfioChattras ; butthen fomeone interveti'? 
ing month, as Agrahdyanf would be omitted, hecaufe 
the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the folar month of that name. During the prefent po- 
lilion of the fun’s apfis, this eh'che (cihaya ?) or difcard- 
cd month, is limited to AgrahiyanyPaupi^ or Mdgh, thpfe 
being the thiec fhoriefl lolarmonihs; and, by the Hindu 
computation, the difearded month will again fall on 
Agrahayan in 1744 Sdca. 


Bhagalpur, 4 Hec. 1791. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

METHOD OF CATCHING WILD ELEPHANT^ 
AT TIPURA. : 


By JOHN CORSE, Esa. 


nf 


I N the month of November^ when the weather has b|^ 
come cool, and the fwamps and marfties, C<»rmed by 
the rains in the five preceding months, are Icflenedj 
and fome of them dried up, a number of people ar^ 
employed to go in queft of elephants. 

At this feafon the males come from the.recelfcs 
of the foreft into the borders and outfk.iirtjj tbcT^I^ 
whence they make noQurnal excurfions into the pUi'dS 
in fearch of food, and where they. Joften.deftrby tl^ 
labours of the bufbandman, by devouringf and «-4^i 
pling down the rice, fugar-canes, &c. that they ptiei^ 
with. A herd or drove of elephants, from what I can 
learn, has never been feen tO' leave the woods, ; foi^ 
of the largeft m^cs often ftray to a confiderihlddifi 
tance, but the youtg ones always remain in the.l®^ 
under the protedioV of the Palmai^ or Jead4r:.^i‘|f^ 
herd, and of the. larger elephants. The 
or large males, come out fingly, or in fmjalt'|y0r||^^ 
foinetimes in the morning, but commbhly in 
ing, and they continue to feed all night-uponj^eJ^lK 
graft that grows amidft the fwamps and 
of wMch they are extremely fond. As often,' 
ever, as they, have an opportuhity, they 
predatiohf tice fields, fugar-tjanes^^lpd jpllanfaiit 

trefes.:; i i!tat neair^ ■ whicH*.6'bligft*'the' fs^^re;-!^' ‘i ^ 

’fi^a:U .coy^r,'- 

top^'bf'a.' fctv 
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grottM I and this precaution is neceffary to protcd 
tllliM frdm the tigers, with which this province abounds. 
Wtmo this iofty ftation the alarm is foon communi- 
icated from one watchman to another, and the neigh- 
bouring villages, by means of a rattle with which 
eadi is provided. With their ihouts and cries, and 
noifeof the rattles, the elephants are gcneully feared, 
and retire^ It fometimes however happens, that the 
siaies advance even to the villages, overturn the 
noufes, and kill thofe who unfortunately come in 
ihcSr Way, unlefs they have had bght a num- 

bai^of fires: this element feems to be the moil dreaded 
by wild elopbants, and a few lighted ishifps of fliaw or 
g(af$, feldom fail to flop their piogrcfs. To fecure 
one of the males, a very different method is employed 
from that which IS taken to fccuicaheid: the former 
il taken by Kootflees, or female elephants trained for 
tbe purpofe, whereas the latter is diivcn into a flrong 
encloiure, called a Kcddah, 


A« khe hunters know the places where the elephants 
codie out to feed, they advance towards them in the 
evening with foui Koomkeef^ which is the number of 
Wbitib each bunting party conlifts: when the nights are 
darky (and theie are the moll favourable for their pur- 
pose,} the male elephants are difcovered by the nolle 
ittbaymakein cleaning' their food, by^hilking and ffuk- 
.il^ k againft their fore-legs, and /y mooiidight they 
tlpt fee diem diftmffdy at fome dillfance. 


iji^s foon as they have deiennined on the Goondah 
fmmm to fecure, three of the Komktti are con- 
M filetttiy and ffowly by their M^/iotes (drivers) 
Moderate diffance from each other, near to the 
he is feeding; the Komkm advance 
eantiattOy* feeding as they go along, and appear 
Md dial bad llrayed from the ^ale. 

dSm toalb perceives them ai>proachuit|plF he 
niittiu and is vicioufly ladlioedA he beats 

thft> 
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the ground with his trunk, and makes a noife, fliowlilll, 
evident marks of his difpleafure, and that he wiU not 
allow them to approach nearer j and if they perfift,he 
will immediately attack and gore them with his tufks: 
lor which leafon they take tare to retreat in good time. 
But Ihould hebeamotouflj. dtfpofed, which is generally 
the cafe, (as thefe males arc fuppofed to be driven from 
the held at a particular period by their feniors, to prt^ 
vent their having connexion with the llrmales of that 
held), he allows the females to approach, and fometimys 
even advances to meet them. 

When) from theie appearances, the Mahotet jud|e 
that he will become their ptue, they condufl two of 
the females, one on each lide, clofc to him, and mike 
them advance backwards, and picfs gently with their 
poflenors againft his neck and ihouldersj the 
female then comes up, and places bcrfclf dirc6tly* 
acrofs his tail : in this iituation, io far from furpehling 
any dchgn againft his liberty, he begins to toy with 
the females, and carefs them with his trunk. While 
thus engaged, the 4th female is brought near, with 
ropes and proper afliftants, who immediately get un* 
dtr the belly of the 3d female, and put a flight 
cord (the Chtikah) round his hind legs ; ihould he 
move, it is eafily broken, in whith cafe, if he takes 
no notice'^ot this flight confineraeiu* nor appears 
fufpiciuus of what is going forward, the hilhters 
then proceed t\ tie his legs with a (Irong* CMMil 
(called Bunda). wnich io palTcd alternately, by meads 
of a forked flick, and a kind of book, from one leg 
to the other, forming the figure of 8 j and as thefe 
ropes are fliort, ior the convenience of beidg more 
readily put around his legs, 6 or 8 are generaily 
employed, and they are made fail by another corn, 
(the Dagbearee) which is pa (fed a few turns p^eii* 
dicuiarly between his legs, where the folds of tM Ban* 
Ms interfe^ each other. A ftrong cible (the 
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npofe, 6 o cubits long, i« next put 
' icb bfa<i leg immediately above the Bwndahi; 
above, them, 6 or 8 additional Bundahs, 


n^^rdiiigjp the fize of the elephant, are made faft, 
5ii|i , tbe fentc manner as the others were: the putting 
’^'0,, tbef? ropes generally^^tes up about 20 minutes, 
ii^riog *Vbich the utmo{tj|tnce is4bferved, and the 
'i^ahqte^, yihp keep flat u]»Ptee,^fes of the femal 
.ate ecjVjSred' with dark-c^lOured ewpOTii Which ferve 
i kbep th^lih warm, an^ P;‘the f^ie time do no!i>tf* 



nodee of the 


ftant. 


rhile the 




^:|,y employed in tying the legs of the he 

fomettmes one, and fometimes another of the 
.fcabccrs^/jKatftfl^e; examining their beauties, and toy- 
fpg' ■with" different parts, by which his defires arc ex- 
and bis attention diverted from the hunters, 
lahd, in thefe amorous dalliances be is indulged by the 
tfcifnttlss* But if his paffions fhould be fo routed, be- 
fore his legs are properly fecured, as to induce him to 
%tteinpt leaping on one of the females, the Mahoie^ to 
erifurje his own fafety, and prevent him gratifying his 
/ddjlireiany further, makes the female run away ; and 
fame time, by raifing his voice, and making a 
nbtie^ he deters l\\tfxopndah from purfuing. This how- 
, ever happens very Icldom; for he is fo fccurcd by the 
"prefTure of ,a Koumiee on each fide, and one behind, 
that he can Ijjardly turn himfelf, op fecr~any of the 
^l^i^Ople, who always keep fnug und^ the belly of the 
t^tjtdiibniale, that Hands acrofs his tajp, and which fetves 
to keep him fteady, and prev/nt.his kicking any 
5;^# the people who are employed in fecuring him ; but 
g^li,^ial he is fomuch iakenupwithhisdecoyers,asto 
pry little to any thing e}fe. I n cafe of accidents, 
‘jj^^.fhpqld the Goondah break loofe, the people, 
j.,!S! firff alarm, can always mount, on the backs 
lllhip elephants, by a rope that hangs ready for 
rpbfe, and thus get out of his reach. 

legs we properly fccured, they leave hitp 
''‘ luid retire to tt fm?iU d^flahee : as foot? 

. m 
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as ihc Koomkees leave him, be attempts to follow, 
finding his legs tied, he is roufed to a proper fertfe w 
his fituatiun, and retreats toward the Jungle; the ilfit* 
hotes follow at a moderate diftance from him on the 
tame elephants, accompanied by a number of pjeople 
that had been pievioufly fciit for, and who, asfoon as 
the Goondah pafles near a flout tree, make a few turps 
of the Phandf^ or long cables, that are trailing behind 
him, around his trunk ; his progrefs being thus flopped, 
he becomes furious, and exerts his utmofl force to dif- 
engage hirafelf ; nor will he then allow any of the 
JCoomL’cs to come near him, but is outrageous for 
foine time, falling down, and goring the earth with hts 
tufks. If by ihcfe cKcrtions the Phands are once 
broken, which roincnincs is effefted, and he efcapei 
info the thick jungle, the Mahotes dare not advance for 
fear of the other wild elephants, and arc therefore 
obliged to leave him to his late; and in this hampered 
fiiuation. If is faid, he is even ungeneroufly attacked 
by the other wild elephants. As the cables arp very 
ftrong, and feldom gi\ c way, when he has exhaufled 
himfelf by his exertions, the Komkees arc again brought 
near, and take their former pofitions, viz. one on each 
fide, and the other behind. After getting him nearer 
the iieo, the piujile carry the e-nds of the long cabiesi 
around his legs, then back and about the trunk of ifae 
tree, makings if ^key can, two or three turns, fo as ta 
prevent even tlie^offibilify of his efcape. It would bft. 
almofl impolfiblc lb fecurc an elephant in any other 
manner, as he would tear up any flake that could at 
the time be diivcn into the ground, and even the noife 
of doing it would fiighten the elephant : for tbefe rea- 
fons, as far as I can learn, nothing lefs than a flrong 
tree is ever trufled to by the hunters. For ftill fer- 
ther fecuiity, as well as to confine him from moving 
to cither fide, his fore-legs are tied exaffly in thp 
fame manner as the hind-legs were, and the Phandi 
ate made faft, one on each fide, to trees or ftak<(i| 
driven deep into the e,artb. During the proceflt*i# 
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tli^ hind and forcdcjrs, the fouith Koomiee 
A&ibncc wheip ncceflar)., and the people tin 
Cautioufl^ auoid going within leach orhistrunk; 
f^when be attempts to fcize them, tin y leticat to the 
'«ppo{Uh fide of the irot.wAe«,and get on them, il nc- 
tXW^Yi by means of the rope above-mciniontd, winch 
hangfc ready for them to lay hold of. Although, by 
them iricans, he is perfectly fecured, and cannot tfcape, 
yet, a» It would be both unfafe and inconvenient to 
ullow him to remain in the veigc of the jungle, a nura- 
hht of additional iopci> are aftei wauls put on, as 
HiaU be mentioned, for the purpofc of conduding 
bim to a proper ttation. When the Goondah has be- 
come ynoYe fettled, and eat a little food, with which 
he IS Supplied, as fuon as he is taken, the KoomUn 
ape again brought near, and a ttiong rope f Phatu) is 
then put twice round his body, elofe to his foie-ligs 
bke a girth, tind tied behind his fhouldci ; then the 
long end is carried back clofc to fats rump, and thcic 
faftoned, after a couple of turns nioic havi bc(.n mude 
roitnd his body. Another coid is next faffeiud to the 
and from thence carried under his tail like a 
onip|>er (dooblah) and brought foiwatd, and fadened 
by a turn or two, to each of the Phatas or gnths, by 
ivbich the whole is couneded, and each turn of thefo 
cords ferves to keep the reft in their places. After this 
f ftiOBgrope (the Toman) is put loyod Tifs buttocks, 
«iiu} made fift on each hde to the mrth and ti upper, 
S^as to confine the motion of bis t/igbs, and prevent 
ij|||i|s taking a full itep. 1 hefe fmallcr ropes being pro* 
|NWly adjufted, a touplc of laigc tables (the hooU) 
|(|lkb running noofes aic put aiound his neck, and aftci 
l^lig drawn modciately tight, the noofes are fccured 
nttming clofer, and then tied to the ropes on each 
iplli fbnmng the girth and crupper alt eady mentioned; 

theft lOpcs are connetled and kept in then 
|fm^r places, without any rilk of the noofes of the 
PUfiti becoming tight, (o as to endanger the life of the 
in b‘8 cacrtiOBs td free himfelf. The ends 
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of thefe cable's arc made fall to two KamietSf one 
each fide of the Goondaht by a couple of turns round 
the belly, dole to the Ihouluer, like a girth, where a 
turn is made, and it is then carried acrofs the cheft, and 
faftened to the^girth on the oppofite fide. Every thing 
being now ready, and a pafiage cleared from the jun*- 
gle, all the ropes ate taken from his legs, and only the 
Toman remains lound his buttocks to confine the mo- 
tion of his hind legs : the Koomktes pull him forward 
by the and the people from behind urge him 

on. Inftead of advancing in the direflion they wilh, 
he attempts to retreat farther into the jungle j heexciKa 
all his force, falls down, and tears the earth with his 
tulks, Icreaniing and groaning, and by his violent ex- 
ertions often hulls and brpifrs himfelf very much; and 
inftances happen of their furviving thefe violent exer- 
tions only a lew hours, oi at moll a few days. In ge- 
neral, howevei, they foon become reconciled to their 
fate, will eat imnudiatdy after they arc taken, and, if 
neceffary, may be conduced from the verge of the jun- 
gle as loon as a palTagc is cleared. When the elephant 
is brought to ht> ptoper ftation, and made fall, he is 
treated with a inixtuic of fever! ty and gentlenefs, and 
in a few months (if docilcj he becomes traflable, and 
appears pcrfcUly reconciled to his late. It appears 
fomcwhat_ yx traoidinaiy. that though the QoondahMtu^ 
his utnioft fimct'^to difengage himfelf when taken, and 
would kill any berfon coming within his reach, yet 
he never, or at lea(t fcldotn, attempts to hurt the females 
that have enfnaVtd him, but, on the contrary,^ feems 
plealed, (as often as they arc brought nearj in «N!ef to 
adjull his hainclfing, or move and flacken thole ropes 
which gall him) foothed and comforted by them, as it 
were, lor tlie lofs of his liberty. All tte elephants, 
foon after they arc taken, are led out occalionally 
for cxercile by the JX^oomices, which attend for that 
purpofe, 

{laving now related, partly from my ownknovl 
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|l^ pftrUy from comparing the accounts given by dif- 
lilfereDt {People employed in this bufinefs, the manner in 
I'litllk'h the male elephants, called Goondaht^ ate fe- 
iwred, I fljall next entirely, from ray own knowledge, 
IdCicribC the methods I have fecn employed for fecuring 
lift h^d of wild elephants. Female elephants are never 
j taken fiogly, but always in the herd, which conlitts of 
jyoting And old of both fexes. This noble, docile, and 
; ttibful Animal, feems naturally of a focial difpofuion, 
I as a herd in geueial confills of about 40 to 100, and 
{ is condublcd under the direflion of one of the oldcft 
5 aud largett females, called the Palmate and one of 
'' this iargpft males When a heid is difcovcred, about 
/jOo people are employed to furround it, who divide 
^ thtmibives into (mall parties, called Chokeys^ cunfill* 
4 iog generally of one Mahote and two Coolici, at the 
' diftaticeof twenty or thirty yards from each other, and 
form an irregular circle, in which the elephants are eti- 
: clofed: eath party lights a fire, audcicars a foot-path to 
. the fiatioQ that is next him, by which a legtilar cum- 
! knunication is foon formed through the whole cucum- 
• Ihrcnce from one to the other. By tins path rcin- 
\ forceinents can iimncdiatcly be bi ought to any place 
wherd an alarm is given; and it is alfo nccrllary for 
; the fuperintendants, who arc always going lound, to 


. fee that the people aic alett upon their ugfts. The 
* firft circle (the Datukee) being thus ^nned, ihe re- 
I kjia^ning part of thc*day and night is Apent m keeping 
Li^W'AWib’by turns, or ui cooking for thcpfelves and com- 
'*j£ariy next morning, one man is detached 
fiation, to form anotlier circle in that dircc- 
Atlptre they Wifli the elephants to advance. When 
the people Aattoned neareit to the new 
f jPt out thek fires, and file off* to the right and left, 
advanced party, thus leaving an opening 
to advance through, and by this movement, 
Oldandncw circle are joined, and form an ob- 
paoptc IVom behind now begin fhonting and 
with their rattles, toiyUm$i dtc. to caule 

the 
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the elephants to advance : and as Toon as they are goi 
within the new circle, the people dole up, take their 
proper Itatiun^, and pafs the renuining part of the day 
and night as before. In the morning the fame proccls 
is repeated, and in this manner the herd advances OoiV'^ 
ly in thaudiieflion, where they find thcmfclves ieaft. 
incommoded by the ncife and clamour of the hunterSf 
feeding, as they go along, upon branches of trees^ 
leaves of bamboo^, <fec. which come in their way. If 
they fufpeded any fuaic, they could cafily break 
through the circle; but this inofFc'ufivc animal, going 
uieicly m quell of food, and not feeing any of the pco*- 
pie who lurround htm, and who arc concealed by thc 
thick jungle, ads antes without lulpirion, and appears 
only to avoid being pelleted by their noife and din* 
As file is thc thing elephants feem moll afraid of in 
theii wild Hate, aud will feldom venture ueai it, the 
hunU'is always hast a number of lircs lighted, and 
particulaily at night, to prevent the elephants coming 
too neat, as well as to cook their vifluals, and keep them 
warm. Thc lentinels lupply thefe hres with fuel, ef» 
pecially gixcn bamboos, svhich ate generally at hand, 
and which, by the ciackling and loud icport they 
make, togcthei witli the noife of thc watthmen, deter 
thc elephants fiom rohung near; lo that thc hcid genc« 
rally remains at a dillancc near th'- 1 entre of the circle. 
Should theji^Lany turn advatu\, thc alarm is given, 
and all thc pcopTt immediately make a noife, and ufe 
their rattles, to na'kc them keep at a greater dtilande. 
In this maimer they ^ire gradually brought lo the Xed- 
dah, or place whefe they arc to be feenred. As na- 
tives arc extremely flow in their operation'!, tl|cy feb 
dom bring thc herd abos'c one circle in a day, eiccdltt 
on an emergency, when they exert themfelyes, and ad- 
vance two circles. They base no tents or covering 
but the thick woods, which, during the dav, kotsp off 
the rays of the fun ; and at night they fleep by thtj! fires 
they have lighted, upon mats fpread on the grountjl^ 
wrapt up in a piece of coarfe cloth. The feafon is 
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jfo that the people conttnae very lui^ithy) and an 
attident fcldom happen^) except to ftragglers about 
the ouldkirta of the wood, who are fomctime'!, though 
ttwry rarely, earned off by tigers. The Keddah, or 
place where the herd is to be fecured, is differently 
cobflrufied in diffetent places ; here it confifts of three 
encloiurcs, cotnmunicating with each other by means 
of narrow openings or gateways. The outer enclo- 
{ttre> or the one next to the place where the elephants 
are to enter, is the largeft ; the middle one is gene- 
rally, though not always, the next in fue, and the 
thirdi or furthermoft is the fmalleft : thefe proportions, 
however^ ate not always adhered to in the making of a 
Kedddhi tiot indeed does there appear to me any rea- 
ibn Ibr making thieeendofures; but as my intentions 
aremciely to relate iaCls*, I fhall pioreed to oblerve, 
that when in the third or latt encloluie, the elephants 
are then only deemed fecurc : here they are kept fix or 
eiglu dayS) and are regularly, though Icantily, fed 
from a fcaffold on the outhde, clofe to the entrance of 
an outlet catted the which is about fixty feet 


long, and very narrow, and through winch the ele- 
phtinrs arc to be taken out one by one. In many places 
this mode is not adopted; for as foon as the herd has 
been furroundod by a ftrong palifade, Koomkies are 
fertt in it ith proper people, w ho tie them on the fpot, in 
the lame manner as was mentioned a^vewjf the Goon- 
'^otAs, or male elephants, that arc taken fingly. Thefe 
ejilK;l|^fur<|ia are all pretty ilrong, out the third is the 
} nor arc the elephants deemed fccurc, as al- 
.fwladlv obfefvod, till they have entered it. This enclo- 
'M»\un like! the other two, a pretty deep ditch on the 
ana upon the bank of earth, that is thrown up 
tt^^vation, a row of ftrong palifadesof mid* 
ti^s is planted, ftrengtbened virith crofs-bars, 
iled to them about the diftance of fourteen 
'each other j and thefe ate fuppoitcd on 
by ftpemg pofts Uke buttitfles, having one 
hi the earth, and the other prefhng againft the 
3 ciofs? 




crafs'barsJfiiAhi^h they 


is brougMiliiear to the fi'fft 
has> two gateways towards' the- Jd:p|lfe^;3f)r^'ifcj^i;h.thfe^ 
elephants are to advance, (thefe, 
gateways, are difguifetl with branches 
boos ituck in the ground, fo tb give 
ance of a natural, jungle,} thegrc^eft ^|i^!^y is iiij^l^ 
the herd to enter the firfl or Outer endaijiij^J^;;^ 
withllanding the precautions taken to .di^jP;;i|is^.;^^' 
entries as well as the palifade which 
clofure, the Pabnai^ or leader, -now appeari^if^ ^ 
fomc fnare, from the difficulty and hefitation 
in general ffie palfes into itj .hut,, aS fo;oiS :M,i^:^ ,. 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immcraialteli^* ^ 
they are all paffed the gateway, fire# ajrs5;|ig^t^d?jr&^ 
the greateft part of the enciofurc, and-particulaHljy 
entries, to prevent the elephants from fethrningiiiii'ife, 
hunters from without then make a terrible aotfe by, 
fliouting, beating of iomioms^ (a kind of drutn^jj-lllfihjp 

blunt cartridges, &c» urge the herd on to the 
enclofure. The elephants, finding themfdvcseiiimr-! 
ed, feream and make a noife; but, feeing no op^caing 
except the entrance to the next enclofure, and wiiieh 
they at firft generally avoid, they return to , the ;p't'ab); 
through which they lately palled, thinking p^haps' ttf 
efcape, but now find it ftrongly barricaded ;, and|;/^ 
there is no dtteisitt this place,, tim hunter&j. ^ pl^yi^p 
their coming j»car.,^and forcing ibeirway, keep^'ljij^;^^ 
fire conftantly burning all along where the-ditt^ * 
lerrupted, and ftjpply it with fuel from the tetij^ 
palifade, and the people from without makin 
ihouting and hallooing to drive them aWayi.x} 
they turn, they find themfelves.oppofed 
fires, or bundles of reeds, and dried grafsj ;l»ihidh : htfe 
thruft through the opening of i]he pa)iladesi^!e#,^t^^’ 



finding no chs|nce df > ttfeaping but through tfie 
into the next enclofure, the leader enters, and 
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^h<5 fflite m inftantly (hut by peopli^, who afc fta- 
aiinaU fcatfold immediately above it, and 
barricaded j fires are lighted, and the fame dif- 
jxsrrdaqtdm made and continued, till the herd has pad- 
'|d through another gateway into the laft enclofure, or 
the gate of which is fecured in the fame man- 
ner aa the former was. The elephants, being now coin- 
pki^y fbrroandcd on all fides, and perceiving no out- 
let fMough which they can efcape, appear defperate, 
«ihd In their fury advance frequently to the ditch, in 
Ofdtr tt break down the palifade, inflating their trunks, 
fereiMmiiug louder and fhriller than any trumpet, fomt- 
tilhea grumbling like die hollow niurmur ot diflant 
thund^: but, yirbcrever they make an attack, they arc 
^Ippofcd by lighted fires, and by the noife and triumph- 

S n^t (bouts of the hunters. As they muft remain fonic 
me in this enclofure, care is always taken to have part 
of the ditch filled with water, which is fupphed by a 
final! dream, either natural,or conduced through anai- 
tificial channel from feme neighbouring refervoir. The 
elephants have lecourfc to this water to quench thexr 
third, and cool ihemfelves after their fatigues, by luck- 
ing the water into their tninks, and then (quitting it 
Over every pai t of their bodies. While they remain in 
ihU enclofure, they continue fulky, and feem to me- 
ditate their efcape; but the huntcis build huts, and form 
mi encampment, as it were, around tlietwsrUofe to the 
I^Ufade; watchmen arc placed, aiu^ every precaution 
wfed to prevent their breaking through. This they 
would foon effcfcl, if left to thfcrojTclves, notwith- 
Hau^ng the palifade is made qf very firong flakes, 
i^rk^ jmto the earth on the outfide of the ditch, and 
SK^Idheticd by crofs-bars and buttrtflTes, as already 

^6t}Sb»ed. 

t ,'W^irt the herd has continued a few days in the Ked~ 
iin|%4ke doors of the Hoowee is opened, iuto which fome 
®lt^pbants is enticed to enter, by having food 
idyaHMifirfl before, and then gradual!) (urtheron into 

the 
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the paffage, till the elephant has advanced far enough ' 
to admit of the gates being fhut. Above this wicke)^ 
gate, or door, two men are (lationed on a fmali fcaf-' 
fold, who throw down the food. When the elephant 
has paired beyond the door, they give the fignal to a 
man, who, from without, fhuts it by pulling a ftringj 
and they fecure it by throwing two bars, that flood 
perpendicular on each fide, the one acrofs the other ' 
thus X, forming the figure of St. Andrew’s Crofs ; 
and then two fimilar bars are thrown 'acrofs each other 
behind the door next to the Keddak, fo that the door 
is in the centre. For farther fecurity, horizontal bars 
are pulhed acrofs the Roomee, through the openings, ef 
the palifades, both before and behind thefe erodes, to 
prevent the poffibility of the doors being broken. The 
Roomee is fo narrow, that a large elephant cannot turn 
in it j but, as foon as he hears the noife that is made 
in Ihutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and en- 
deavours to force it. Being now fecured in the man- 
ner already noticed, his efforts arc unavailing. Find- 
ing his retreat thus cut off, he advances, and exerts 
his utmoft force to break down the bars, which were 
previoufly put acrofs a little farther on in the outlet, 
by running againft them, fereaming and roaring, and 
battering them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his 
head, retreating and advancing with the utmoft fury» 
In his rageT'^Ki^ifes, and leaps upon the bafs with bis 
fore-feet, and ftruves to break them down with his 
huge weight. In Febru&ry, 1788, a large femile ele- 
phant dropt down dead in the Roomee^ from tbb vio- 
lent exertions fhe made. When the elephant is' fome- 
what fatigued by thefe exertions, ftrong ropes,* with 
running noofes, are placed in the outlet by the hunters ; 
and as foon as he |>uts a foot within the noofe, it is 
immediately drawn tight, and faftened to the palifades. 
When all his feet have been made pretty fall, two men ’ 

VoL. HI. R place 

* Thefe ate, of t?ie fame form and fize nearly as the 
qirich Diortcr in proportion. * 
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;i»J^ thcm&lvcs behind Tome bar$, that run acrofs the 
to prevent his kicking them, and with great 
’ Iji^pj^on tie his hind-legs together, b)^ paffing a cord 
'^^^hately (tom one to the othcr» like the figure 89 
hsid then faftening thefe turns as above deferibed. 
iiiier this, the Pharaht Daols, Scc. are put on in fuc- 
<^oQ, in the fame manner as on the Goomakt only 
ti^t h«te the people are in greater fecurity. While 
ti«etbvf**op«s making fail, the.’ other hunters are 
not to go too near, but keep on the outfide ot 
the palifade, and divert his attention, as much as they 
can, from tbofe employed in faRening them, by fup- 
plying him with grafs, and fometiroes with plantain- 
Icavei and fugar-canes, of which he is remarkably fond, 
by pmfenting a ftick, giving him hopes of catching it, 
or by gently ftriking or tickling his probofcis. He 
frequently, however, feizes the ropes with his trunk, 
and cn^avours to break them, particularly thofe with 
which; his feet are tied, and fometimes tries to bite 
them through with his grinders, (as he has no incilors, 
or front teeth j) but the hunters then goad him with 
ftarpened bamboos, or light fpears, fo as to make him 
quit his hold. Thofe who are employed 
thh; cop®* around his body, and over his head, uand 
atove ht®* 00 a fmall kind of platform, confaliing ot 
a fewlbkts *'00 through the openings of the pa- 

Kfedes ; and, as an elephant cannot fee^fltjrihing that 
is above, and rather behind his head, jtfaey are very lit- 
c; tie iiicolwrtodcd by him, although he appears to Imell 
endeavours to catch tbfm.wuh his **onK. 
whole apparatus is properly fecured, the 
s ^ihc two cables ( DmIs J which were fattened 

^ brought forward to the end of the 

^ 0 M two femalcelephamsarewaittng, and to 

cables are made faft. When every thing is 
door at the end of the outlet is opened, the 
cwi&#ars are removed, and the paflage left clear. The 
fC^^'That tied his legs to the paliiades are loofened j 
^ ^ ' .iei does not advance readily, they goad him 
^ , with 
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‘ with loBg |K>ies, {hardened at the ends, or pointed ' 
with iron, and UT^e him on with their noife and din ; 
and at the time the females puli' him gently for- 
ward. As foon as he has cleared the RoomeCf his con* 
duftors feparate j fo that if he attempts to go to one 
fide, hk is prevented by the elephant that pulls in the 
oppofite direftion, and vice verfa. The Bvndahs, which 
tie his hind legs, though but loofely, yet prevent hik 
going fail ; and thus fituated, he is conduaed like an 
enraged birll, that has a cord faftened to his horns on 
each fide, fo that he cannot turn either to the right or 
left to avenge himfelf. In like manner is this lioble 
animal led to the next tree,’'^s the GacredaAs before'^ 
mentioned were. Sometimes he becomes ohftinate, 
and will not advance ; in which cafe, while one of his 
conduftors draws him forward, the other domes behind, 
and puihes him on. Should he lie down, fhe puts her 
fnout under, and raifes him up, fupporting him on her 
knee, and with her head pulhing him forward with all 
her Itrcngth. The hunters litcewife affift, by goading 
him, and urging him forward by their noife ahd' din. 
Sometimes they are even obliged to put lighted torches 
near, in order to make him advance. In conducing 
fmall elephants from the Roomee^ only one cable ana 
one Koomkee are made ufe of. As foon as each elephant 
is fecured, he is left in charge to the Mahote^ or keej^eri 
who is appointed to attend and inllruft him; and, un* 
der him, there are from t^ to five Coolies^ according 
to the fize of the elephant, in order to affift, and tn 
fupply food and water, till he becomes fo traSable as 
to bring the former himfelf. Thefe people dieQ: a 
fmall hut immediately before him, where the MafK^e^ 
or one of the Coolies, cori^ndy attends, fupplici him 
with food, and foothes and carcfTcs him by a variety 
of little arts. Sometimes the Mahole threatens, and 
even goads him 'with a long flick, pointed with ironj 
but more generally , coaxes and flatters him, fcratching. 
his head and triink with a long bamboo, fplit at owft 
end into many pieces, and driving away the flies ffoi^ ; 

R 2 any. 
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any fores occafioned by the hurts and brmfes he got 
his efforts to eCca.pe froin the Roorn^t. ^ j 
maVs fkin is foft, confidering bis great fizcj and beuig 
Extremely fenfible, is eafily cut or pierced, morejo 
than the Ikin of moll large quadrupeds. The Mahote 
likewife keeps him cool, by fquirting y^r all over 
binii and ftanding without the reach of his trunk. l n 
a feW days he advances cau^oufly to his fide, and 
ftrok6s and pats him with his hand, fpeaking to him 
all the while in a foothing tone of voice j and m a little 
time he begins to know his keeper, and obey his com- 
mands. By degrees, the Mahote becomes famihy to 
him ; and at length gets tipon his back from one of the 
tame elephants; and as the animal becomes more 
traftabie, he advances gradually forwart towards his 
head, till at laft he is permitted to feat himfe f on his 
neck 'from which place he afterwards regulates and 
dit^s all his motions. While they are training in this 
nianner* the tame elephants lead out the others m turn, 
for ithe fake of cxercife, and likewife to cafe their legs 
from the cords with which they are tied, and which are 
apUo gall them moft terribly, unlefsthcy are regularly 
ilackcd and fliifted. I n five or fix weeks the elephant 
becomes obedient to his keeper ; his fetters are taken 
off: by degrees ; and generally, in about ot 
mdbtk he fuffers himfclf to be conduaed by the JWa- 
one place to another. Carefiiowtver, is al- 
rvays taken not to let him approach^his formcr,diaunts, 
left;* recolleaion of the freedom he there enjoyed, 
Ihduid induce him again to recover b's liberty. Ibis 
obedience to his conduaor feems to proceed partly 
fimm a feufe of generofity, as it is, in fome meafure, 
iv^folHarily} for, whenevcjr,|ln elephant takes fright, or 
fx, to run away, all the exertions or the 

jyE#/^ii!; cannot prevent him, even by beating, or dig- 
■fiijig' the pointed iron hook into his bead with which 
M (iireas him. On fuch an occafion the animal to- 
yfy difregards thefe feeble efforts ; ittherwife he could 
“ * or pull him off with his trunk, and dalli him in 
* pieces. 
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pieces. AcijideDts of this fcind happen almofl every^ 
year, cfpecially to thofe Mahfftes who attend the large 
Goondahs ; but fuch accidents are in general owing en- 
tirely to their own careleiTnefs and negled. It is ne- 
ccflary to treat the males with much greater feverity 
than the females, to keep them in awe ; but it is' too 
common a practice among the either to be 

negligent in ufing proper m^fures to render their ele- 
phants docile, or to truft loo much to theif'^^Ood na-, 
ture, before they are thoroughly acquainted with thdt 
dirpofitions. The iron hook with which they dUefit 
them is pretty heavy, about hxteen inches long, with 
a ftraight fpike advancing a little beyond the carte of 
the hook, fo that altogether it is exadly like that which 
ferrymen or boatmen ufe faftened to a long pole. 

In this account of the procefs for catching and 
taming elephants, I have u fed the mafculine gender, 
to avoid circumlocution, as both males and leroales 
are treated in the fame manner. The former are fel- 
dom fo docile i but, like the males of other aninisils, 
are hercer, ilronger, and anore untraBable, than the 
females. *■ / 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to oblerve, that 
young elepli aty fs fuck conttautly with their mouthy 
and never withtbeir trunks, as Burr on has a0fetted& 
a concibiion he mdde merely from conjeBure, aiidii|^5 
great a))d various ufes to which they are well ad{tp^lf 
and applied by every elephant. 'V 

1 have feen- young ones, from one day to three years ^ 
old, fucking their dams j but never faw them ufe their 
trunks, except to prefs the breaft,- which, by natural 
inftinB, th§y feemed to know would make the milk 
flow mOre readily. The mode of conneftion between; 
the male and female is now afeertained beyond thej 
poflibility of a doubt; as Mr. Bueler, Lieut. HAWfij,! 
KiNSj and many others, faw a male copulate with'lt^ 

female^ 
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female} aftes they were fecured in the Keddah, in a 
manner exa6liy limilar to the conjun6lion of the horfe 
with a mare. 

This faft entirely overturns what has been fo often 
related concerning the fuppofed delicacy of this ufcful 
animal, and a variety of other liypothefis, which arc 
equally void of foundation. As far as I know, the 
exa^ time an elephant goes with young has not yet 
been afeertained, but which cannot be lefs than two 
yeara, as one of the elephants brought forth a young 
one twenty*one months and three days after Ihe was 
taken. Sne was obicrved to be with young in April 
or Afay, 1788, and Ihe was only taken in January pre- 
ceding} fo that it is very likely flic mutt have had con- 
nefiion with the male fomc months before fhe wa? 
fecured, otherwife they could not difeover that flic 
was with young, as a foetus of lefs than fix months 
cannot well be fuppofed to make any alteration in the 
fize or fltape of fo large an animal. 1 he young one, 
a male, was produced OHober 16th, 1789, and ap- 
peared in every refpeft to have arrived at its full time. 
Wr. Harris, to whom it belongs, examined its mouth 
a few days after it was brought forth, and found that 
one of its grinders on each fide had partly cut the gum. 
It is now alive and well, and begins to chew a little 
grafs. '* 

1 

I have further to remark, that one of the tuiks of the 
young elephant made its appearance, fo that we can 
now afeertain it to be of that fpecies called Muclnah^ 
thj$ tuiks of which arc always Imall, and point nearly 
ihraight downwards. He was thirty-five inches high 
at his birth, and is now thirty-nine, fo that he has 
grown four inches in nearly as many months. Ele- 
phants arc always meafured at the ihouldcr } for the 
arch or curve of the back, of young ones particularly, 
is confiderably higher than any other part ; and it is a 
furc 6gn of old age, whenever this curve is found flat- 
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tened, or confiderabl/ depreSbd, after an elephant bat 
once attained his full growth. 

Though thefe remarks, as well as fcvcral others in 
the above relation, do not come within the plan I pro- 
pofed, which was merely to defcribe the method of 
taking wild elephants in the province of -jfVpnra, yet I 
hope they will not be deemed impertinent or fuper* 
flttous, efpecially as feveral of them tehad to eftabli|h 
fome important faSts in the natural hiftory of tbisnt^- 
mal, that are not known, or not attended to, at leaft 
in any accounts that I had an opportunity of 


Explanation of feveral Words ^fed iy ike NMiini 
■who catch Elephants, 

Bundahf a middle-fized cord, fix or eight, ;cubits 
long, which is put round either the hind or fore legs 
of elephants, in order to fccure them. From teh to 
twenty are employed, 

Chilkdk is a very flight foft cord, which the htpaters 
at firfl pht afound the hind legs of a Goondak J^fore 
they begin to tie him: this is not ufed for Keddah ele- 
phants. 

Ddughearee is generally a continuation of every fe- 
cond Bundah that is put on, a few turns of which are 
paffed round where the folds of the Bundaks intdrfe^ 
each other, in order to fallen and keep them firm. 
When the Bundah is not long enough, another cord is 
made ufe of. 

Boohlah is that rope which is made fail on one fide 
to the aftermoll Bharahf then carried under the , tail, ' 

'.'ami'. 
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gn4 fftftcocd to both the Pharahs on the oppohte Hde, 
fo as to anfwer the purpufe of a ciupper^ and to keep 
the Pharahs in chcir places. 

Dool is a large cable, about fixty cubits long, with a 
running noofe. Two of them arc put round the neck 
of the elephant, and faftened to the foremoft Pharah, 
or girth, one on each fide« in fuch a manner as to ptc- 
vent the noofes from being drawn too tight, or coming 
too fat furwaid, and this is effeftually done by the Doo- 
blah ; for wlienevcr the elephant draws back, the Dools 
pull the crupper forward, which nmft gall him very 
much, and prevent him from ufing all the force he 
might otherwife exert in order to free himfelf. 

Phand is a cable nearly the fame fixe as the Doe/, 
the noofe of which is put round each leg of the Goon- 
dahSi and then u u tied to (tees or flakes. The Phand > 
ufed for the Kiddah elephants are only about thirty 
cubits long. 

Ph&rah, a rope that is put round the body of an 
elephant, like a girth, and to which the Dooblak and 
X>ools are conncfled. 

fooman is the rope that is pafTcd round the buttocks 
of an elephant, and picveiils hk fteppwg out freely ; 
it is faflcncd to the girth and cruppe^, that it may not 
dip down. 

f 

Tifntia,* March aptb, 1790. 


• The anrunt name of the ptovince wa, Trtpura, 01 JVith Ihnt 
7*saiAt, wbub ha>’ b«ti cor npeo into hpra^ or hpara. 
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THE PLAN 

OF A 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

By J. H. HARRINGTON, Eic*. 

M r. Locke cfteeincd his method of a Common- 
place-Book ‘‘ fo mean a thing, as not to dit- 
fcrve publifliing in an age full of ufcful inven- 
“ tions,” but was induced to make it public at the 
requefl; of a iriend. This, perhaps, Ihould have deter- 
red me from offering a paper of the fame denominar 
tion to a fociety inftituted for inquiring into the more 
<’lfential parts of literature; yet, flnce Mr. Locke 
bears teftimony to the utility of his method, after 
fivc-and-twenty years experience, and fince whatever 
may tend to aflilt the acquiOtion of knowledge, can- 
not, I conceive, be deemed undeferving of attention, 
1 venture to fubmit the plan of a Commonplacc-Book, 
which has occurred to me, founded on Mr, Locke’s j 
but caleulartcd, 1 think, to obviate an inconvenience 
to which his is fiibje6t. 

On confulcring the method deferibed and recom- 
mended by Mr. Locke, it appeared to me, that the 
number of words having the fame initial letters and 
following vowels, might frequently make it tedious 
to find a particular head, if noted in the Index by a 
numerical reference to the page on!) ; and that the 
fame caufc might render it diflicult to afcertain whe- 
ther any particular head had been entered. For in- 
flancc; balm^ bark^ bar4i bat, barov, havdng, with 

numerous 
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nuroerotta other vorda) the fame initial letter and fuc- ‘ 
ceeding vowel, fevera) references to the pages pomted 
oot by Mr. JLocke’s numerical index might be nc- 
ceflTary, before any of them, in particular, could 
be found ; or before it could be afeertained, whether 
any one of them had been previoufly entered in the 
book. An index, of which the following is a fpeci- 
men, would, it is prefumed, remedy thefe apparent 
difadvantages. How far it is free from others, will 
be known from experience. 

t 

A fliort explanation of the method adopted for this 
book will be fufhciciit. One>and-twenty pages, di> 
vided each into five columns, and fubdivided in the 
feveral columns for the number of the folios, the let- 
ters of the alphabet written at the bead of each page, 
and the five vowels inferred in the columns under 
each letter, will form a fufficient Index, provided the 
letters, J, Q, V, X, and Z, inftead of having diftinll 
pages appropriated to them, be written in the fame 
pages with 1, P, U, W, and Y, which they may be 
Without inconvenience. 

The IndfXf thus prepared, is ready to receive the 
heads of whatever fubjeds may be entered in the 
book, under their correfponding initial letters and 
following vowels, or under their initial lettem and fi' 
milar vowels, when the head is a pionofyllable, and 
begins with a vowel. It is hardly necelfary to repeat 
Mr. Locke's remark, that ** evesy fiead ought to be 
** fome important and cifential word or term.” If a 
fmall margin be left in each folio of the book, and 
the ^indicative word or head be written on it, it will 
lie confpicuous, although fcveial beads ihould be in- 
cluded in the fame folio; but, until it become ne> 
cefihry, from there being no remaining folios wholly 
blank, it is advtfcable to appropriate a feparate folio 
to each bead, as, by this means, the feveral fubje£is 
entered are kept more diftinbt, and any additions 

may 
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may be made to the fame hei^, -ivithout the irodbl^ ': 
of refereiace to other folios j for which purpofes it a ' 
alfo advarjitageous to place the fdliO'flumbers on the 
left pages only, leaving the right^-hand pages fora 
continuation of the fubjefls entered on the left, Or 
for remarks thereon, until it becohiie nei^flary to ap- 
propriate them to new heads, in order to fill the 
book. ' ' ' 

To tbefc remarks, which may appear niore than 
adequate to the occafion, it will be fufiieiient to add, 
that, if the heads in the Index fweil. Under any letter, 
beyond the dimenfions of the fingle page affigriba 
to them, (which, however^ in *:a book of mbdet^lte 
fize is not probable,) they may be continued oh a 
cond page, to be prepared for the fatne letter at the . 
end of the original Index ; for which purpofe ten or 
twelve blank leaves may be left between the Index 
and the commencement of the book : and laftly, that 
if the entries in the book, under any head, fill mbre 
than the two pagfes firft appropriated to it,, the ifame 
head may be continued in any fubfequent blank fo- 
lio, by obvious notes of reference at the foot of the 
former, and top of the latter, without any new entry 
in the Index, which would then be unncceffariif 
filled. ; 

The Ajiatich Society was inftituted for enejui^hg 
into the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences and Literature of 
Alia j and the humble plan of a Commonplace-^Book 
cannot claim admiffion among any one of tbefc oh** 
jeSs : it may, however, be confidered as connefiled 
with all, fince it may alfifl: enquiries concerning the 
•whole of them. If it be alked, whether fuch a plan 
be within the local limits of this Society, it may be 
anfwcred, that it is in its nature univerfal ; but it any 
particular plan be defign^d in Afia, fuch plan may* 
with propriety, be tendered to the Ajiatick Soci^y^ 
for the benefit cither of publication in their Tranfac-; 

tidns#'! 
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w itj or of fup||>^ffion, for 
fake, if deeiiicd ufclefs. A nroi^ Iiidex, 
yith' f^i ir*y pages, and t$n ootumns, according to the 
of the A%tfrt confonants and vowels, which 
Jlfje mollly in ufe, would fuit a Commonplace-Book 
intfended to comprife the whole extent of Aliatick Li* 
'letattiye.' .' ■ ■ ■ : 

of the figures, A, B, C, muft be confidcred 
|ia leprefenting a large folio page ; and it feemed un- 
i^effary to exhibit the fpecifnen on a more exten- 
fiVe &ale. The ntiinbers of the /o/ies are fuppofed to 
be tl^fc of the Commonplace-Book. The names 
AtaiiMt ^4m0a, and the reft, arc given 

vmy of example, bot were not fct down with any 
iliartmuiar feleflion. 
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A$o'ca> This the true name of a charming tiee, 
iniccmarcly named Afjo^am in the Hort. 
Maletb. vol. 5. tab. 59. It is a plant of the 
eighth cUfs, and firjl order, bearing flowers of 
cvquifite beauty ; and its fruit, which V in 
Rhfidi. had not feen, is a legume^ comprefled, 
inctiived, long, pointed, with fix, feven, 01 
eight feeds. U will be dcfcribcd very fully 
in a paper intended for the Society. The 
Br 4 hmenSj who adore beautiful objeOs, have 
confecrated the lovely A/oca: they plant it 
near the temples of Siva ; and frequently 
mention a grove of it, in which Ra'van con- 
fined the unfortunate SI''TA^ The eighth day 
from the new moon of Chaitra inclufivc is 
called Afoc^hlamu 

CatCBNA. Properly hlach or dark blue, an epithet of 
the Hindu God, whofc youthful exploits re- 
femble thofe of Apollo Nomms : he was particu- 
larly worlhipped by the i>erafuna, or people ol 
M&t'hura ; and Arrian fays, that the Suraceitt 
adored Hercules; but the deity whom he 
means, was Hercules Mufagetes^ or Gdpindt'ha, 
who was the Pation of Science, according to 
Mr. Brv ANT, or the ‘ God of Eloquence, with 
the Mules in his tram.’ See Anal. Anc."Mythol. 
vol. 2. p. 74. The Gdpyah were the Patronefles 
of Mufic and Poetry. 

So the Hindus call a beautiful plant, 
^fcribcd by Rhiioi, and admitted by I.in- 
NAUs, under the names of Keempfena rotunda. 
The Indian appellation is very impiopcr; as 
the flower has no rcfemblance to the Champac., 
except in the richnefs of its odour. Bhu means 
gntfwrf, from which the blofloms rife with a 
Ibort frape, and Icarce live a whole day. 
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* Cfi'sARi, a Uoi) in S'dnfcrit, fa named from his mane ; 
Cifd and Ciftrd fignifying hair. Etymologifts 
will decide^ whether Casfariei and Ctejar had an 
affinity with thofe Indian words. 

Ahilya', the celebrated confort of an old /ndmn fage, 
named Gotama : hence it is the*name of a rich 
Mahrata lady, who employs her wealth in works 
of devotion at Benares and Gaya, as well as in 
her own country. 

Borax, a corruption of the Arabic word hurak, or 
brilhani. It is found in its native date both in 
Tibet, according to Giorci, and in NipU, ac* 
cording to Father 'Giuseppl. 

CusHA, pronounced more correflly Cufa with a pala 
tial i : a grafs held facred by the Brahmens from 
time immemorial. It is the Paa' Cynofuroida 
of Dr. Koenig. 

Beli, the Bchs, probably, of the G; cchs ; for though 
bdl fignify lord in moll callern diale6l$, yet in 
Chaldatc, according to Seloen, it was written 
Sd, exaflly as the name of the Hindu monarch 
is vulgarly pronounced. 

Co'rapushpi, or, ZhtfJ-poroered; the corymbed 

pus with awled fpikes, lb troublcfome in our 
Indian wa]ks» 

Campicla, commonly called Camald-guri, a plant 
ufed by dyers, of a new genus ; deferibed by 
Dr. Roxburgh. 

Bahmek, an old Perfian month, and the genius pre- 
liding over ii : the name alfo of a celebrated 
king and hcio. 


BtLVA, 
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fiitVA, the CrMis'mMdrmehs, but certainly *nifp!aced 

, , ; V in Linnasus* Its . fruit has laljuy.heen found 

/ , ; ver^ beneficial in diarrhoeas. 

Ahremen ; So Hafiz writes the vowels in this name 
of thee»i/^e»»«j; but in fome Arabian books 
it is written Ahermcn* 

M^tAk In this celebrated Pcninfula the richeft and 
moit beautiful of languages was brought to 
perfeaion. The Arabic diaionary by Gonus 
is the raoft elegant, the moft convenient, and, 
in one word, the btjl^ that was ever compiled 
in any language. 

Aguru, the true name of the fragrant aloe-wood. 
The tree grows in Silket^ but has not bloffomed 
in, gardens near 
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THE LUNAR YEAR 

or THl 

HINDUS, 
in IIIE PRESIDENT 


H a \' ING latcl) met by accident with a wonderfully 
curious trafl of the learned and celebrated i?a- 
^hunandana, containing a full account ol all the ntes 
and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice ])crufed it 
with eageinefs, and piefent the Society with a cor- 
red outline of if, in the foim of a calendar* illuftrated 
•with fhort note*. The many paffages quoted in it from 
the Vedas, the Put anas, the Sdjlras of law and aftro- 
nomy, the Calpa, or facred ntual, and other works of 
immemorial antiquity and repuu d holinefs, would bo 
thoughfhighlv interefting by fuch as take pleafure in 
rcfcarches conteAiing the Hindus; but a tranflation of 
them all would fill a conOdcrablc volume, and iuch 
only aie exhibited as appeared mod diflinguifhed for 
elegance or novelty, The lunar year of three hundred 
and lixty days, is apparently more ancient in Indta 
than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfe in the MSt/ya, with the month Ajwin, fo called 
becaufe the moon was at the full when that name was 
impofed, in the firft lunar ftation of the Hindu ecliptic^ 
the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite to 
the bright ftar Chttr <i, may be afeertained in our fphere 
, With exaftnefs j but, although mod of the Indian fadi 
Vot. HI. S and 
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And feftivals be regulated by the days of the mooU) yet 
the TOpft folemn and remarkable of them have a mani- 
fefl reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun j the 
iHrgotJava and Holica relating as clearly to the au- 
tumnal and vernal equinoxes, as the fleep and rile of 
VtSHNU relate to the folftices. The fanerdntis, or days 
-which The fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe ol 
Tuld and Mfjia, arejgreat feftivals of the folar year, 
which anciently began with Paujha near the winter 
folfticc, whence the month MargasirJIia has the name 
of jVgrahaydna^, or the year is next before^ The twelve 
months, now denominated from as many ftations ol 
the moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to the 
lunar year j for the old folar months, beginning with 
Chaitra, have the following very different names in a 
curious text of the Veda, or the order of the fix Indian 
feafons, Madhu, Mddhava, Sucra, Suchi, Nahhas, Nab- 
hdyfa, I'Ja, Urja, Sahas, Sahafya, Tapas, Tapafya. It 
is ncccfiary to premife, that the muc'hya chdndra, or 
n^imary lunar month, ends with the conjun&ion, and the 
sauna chdndra, or fecondary, with the oppolition. Both 
inndeji of reckoning are authorized by the fevcral 
■Purdna^.,' But, although the aftronomers of have 
adopffcd the gauna month, and place in Bhadra the 
bittMay of their paftoral God, the muc'hya is here 
preferred, becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, 
and efpecially at the ancient feminary of Brafmens at 
' U.dydpur, now called Navadwipa, bcchufe a nerv ijland 
; ,1^, ^en formed by the Ganges on the lite of the old 
Js^fdQ^y, , Tbfe define a tit' hi, or lunar day, to 

' WjIfM time ba-^whiiPb the moon pajBfcs through twelve 
^ i pAint. Af her/pkfbj^iiWad to each pa^a,<or half month, 
fifte^B though they. divide the_ moon’s 
phafes, named ril/a!S^ .<*pc of which they 
!(?bn|iaot, and compare to the firing of a neck- 
chaplet.' round which are placed moveable 
-fibwefS. The Makdcald is the day of the 
(^ffi^'i.QflvCalkd Amd, or Amdvdfyd, and defined by- 
|^^V?ii^'the.^,«i' of the ncareji approach to the fun;, on 
■i'." o which 

vi ‘ ' 0 
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vhich obfequies aic performed to the manes of the 
Ptirisy or certain piogenitois of the human lacc, to 
whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly lacred. Ma iv 
fubtilo points aic dilcuihd by my aurfior concerning 
the junHion of t\s o, or e\ cn tlnce lunar da) s, in foi tiling 
one faR or fcRival. but Inch a detail can be ufchil 
only to the BrdhmenSy who could not guide the 11 flocks, 
as the of CrtJ/ina 7 iagai aflures me, without the* 
afliRancc of Raghunandan. So fond aic the Hindus of 
ni^ thological perfomfications, that they leprcfent each 
of the tliiity tit'Ins as a beautiful nymph; and the 
Gdyaintantray of which a Sannydft made me a ])rcfrnr, 
though he confide icd it as the holicR book aftci the 
VidCy contains flowciy defciiptioiis of oachnsmph, 
much lefembhng the d< lincations of the tin ty R(^int< 
in the treatiRs on Indi in niulic. 

In what manner the Hindus contine fo far to ic con- 
cilc the lunar and folar years, as to make them pior< (‘d 
concunently in their cphemendcs, might cafily have 
been lliown, by exhibiting avtihon of the Nadiyu^ or 
Vatdnes almanack ; but their modes of intcicalation 
foim no part of my picfent fubjtcl, and would injure 
(he firaphcitv of mv woik, without throwing an\ light 
on the leligion ol ihe Hindus. 1 he loliowing J'abUs 
have been scry diligently comp ued by myfclf With 
two Sanjcrit almanai ks, with a fupeihcial chapter in 
the work of Abu'^azly and with a lift ol Indian hoh» 
days publifhcd at Calcutta ; in which there ate nine or 
ten fafts called Jayahtis, diftinguifhcd chiefly by the 
titles of the Avatdrasy and twelve or thirteen days 
marked as the beginnings of as many Calpdi, or very 
long periods, an hundred of which conftitute Brah- 
ma s age ; but having found no authority for thofe 
holidays^ I have omtttcd them. Some feftivals, how- 
evei, or fafts, which are pafled over in filcncc by Ret- 
gkunandaiiy are here printed in Italic letteii; becauie 
they may be mentioned m other books, anJ kept holy 
in other provinces, or by pai t culai IcCls. I cannot 
. S 2 refrain 
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refrain from adding, thuhumanfacrificei wereanricntly 
made on the Mahanavami ; and it is declared in the 
Bhatui/Itya Ptirana, that the head oj a /lavghteied man 
givd Dorg / a ihoufand timn more jatisjalhon than that 
oj a buffalo : 

Ndrena Hrafh viru pujitd vrdhiwannrUpa, 

fupta hhawed bhrisam Durga verjkam lacjkamcvacha 

Butinthc7?i<Wwi7cvrr) neramedlayox facriftu of aman. 
•s rxpiefsl) foibiddcii; and in the hfth book of the Bhu- 
S,amt aie the follosving craphatical words : “ Yduila 
ra’ huru/kih pvi u/hamcdbcnayajante^ydfcha ftn)oi n 
“ pajiin r hddanii^tanjehatafeha ie pafava tha mhtitaya- 
“ nut h'darl ydiayanli^i a’ {hogana jaunica ivafudhutim. 

‘tiiddyafrh pivanti.” 'I hat is, “ Whatever men tn 
“ thisworld lacuficc human vidiins, and whatever wt. 

“ men eat tht flefh of male ruitlc, thofe men and thoie 
• women fliall the antmals heie flam torment in the 
manfionof Yama, and, like flaughteruig giants, hav- 
“ ing clea\cd their limbs with j\es, fliall quafl then 
blood.” It nia\ fccni ftiange that a human facnpie 
bv a man, flionld he no greater ctime than eating the 
flefh of a male btail bj a w'oman; but it is held a mor- 
tal offence to kill anv cieatiirc, except for facrilicc; and 
none but malcsniuU ever be lacrificcd; normuft women, 
except after the pciformance of a jdddlia bytlicir huf- 
bands, tafle the llefli ttcii of viffin^s. Many Grange 
ceremonies at the Duigotfava ftill fubfill among the 
Hindus, both male and female, in account of which 
might elucidate forae veiy obfeure paitsuf the Mofatc 
’ law j but this is not a place foi fuch difquifitioiis. The 
ecretiy|||pi' unhinging with non hooks tbioughthemuf- 
eles, ^he day of the Cbcret, was introduced, as I am 
CiWibly infoitned, m modem times, by a fupeiflitious 
l^rince, named i'Jna. who was a Saiva of the moft an- 
llercfeil : but tlu tufloni is bitterly cciifurcd by learn* 
ed Hindus, and tlie da) is, thrrefoto, omitted in the fol- 
lowing abiKlgnieiit ul the 'iVlu talwa. 


AfsWlNA. 
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A'swin 1. 


I. Na\aidtncani. a. 

II. 

Ilf. Acfhaya. b. 

IV. 

V. Sdyam-adhi\ afa. c. 

VI. Shad) adicalpa bodhanara. d. 

VII. Patiica pravcfa. e. 

VIII. Mahalhtami fandhipuja. 

IX. Mahaiiavami. /. Maiiwantara. f 

X. Vijaya, fu 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fv\iiii. Cojagara. i. 


a. By fome the firll nmf nipkt'i arc allotted to the 
decoiation of Dlrca', with c.'icmonics pecuhat to 
each^ . 

, B/wti tfnyoilra. 


h. When certain days of the moon fall on certain 
days of the week, they arc called or unperi/h- 

ahle. 


f. The evening preparation for her drefs. 


d. On 
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d. On this day Ihe is commonly aviakcncd, and her 
ftUival begins. 

Devi-puruna. 


e. She is invited to a bower of \ca~jcs fiom nuit 
plants, of which the BUva. is the chief. 


♦ 

/ The Uft of the three great days. “ The facii- 
“ ficed beads muft be killed at one blow, with a biuad 
“• fword or a diaip axe.” 

Cdhca-piinma, 


f. The Jovriem days, named Manwan/at Hi, are fup- 
poled to be the firfl: ot as many very long pciioih, caeh 
of which was the reign ol a Menu : tiu) arc all placed 
accoidiiig to the Bhawi/ftya and Md!j)a. 


h. The Goddefs dj^fmiflcd with rcvcience, and hei 
image caft into the river, but without Manhai. 


BaudfiTjunu: 

I 


i. On this full moon the fiend Nicumbha led his 
anhj^gainil Dvboa'; and Lacshm^ defiended, pro- 
ntif^gjUcalth to thofe vfho wre azuaie: hence the 
paired playing at ancient chefs. Cu ve'ra alfo 
and, Indka are worihipped. 

Lainga and Mrdhmq. 


A'swina ; 
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a6i^ 


A'swi N A ; 
Oi, Ctirtica, 


r. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
vj. 
v'lr. 

VII I. Dagdh^. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Bhdtacliaturdasi Yaroatcrpanam. h, 

XV. I.acllimipujadipdiiwUa. c. Sj4niapuja. Ul- 
cadanani. d. 


called da^dhdy or burnty are variable, 
and depend onMomc inaurpiciuus conjux)CIions. 


Vidyd-Jirbrnani, 


b. Bathing, and libations to regent of the 

fouth, or the lower world, and judge of departed 
fpirits. 

Lainga, 


c, A faft 
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c, A faft ali day, and a great feftival at night, in 
honour of Lacshmi, with illuminations on trees and 
houfcs. Invocations arc made at the fame time to 
Cuve'ra. 

Rudra-dhera. 


** On this night, when the Gods, having been dc- 
♦* livered by Ce'sava, were {lumbering on the rocks 
that bounded the fea of milk, Lacshmi, no longci 
fearing the DaityaSf flept apart on a lotos.” 

Brahma. 


d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sydmdy or 
the Black, an epithet of Bhava'ni, who appears in 
the Cahjvg, as a damfel twelve years old. 

Vdranasi Panjica, 


Torches and flaming brands arc kindled afld con- 
fecrated, to burn the bodies of kinfn^en who may be 
dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to light 
them through the ihadcs of death tp the manfiou ot 
Yama- 


TheQiAites bear a llriking refemblance to thpfe of 
Ceres Proferpine, 


Ca^ktica. 
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Ca'rtica. 


I. D\uta pratipat. a. Behpuji. i, 

II. Rlnatu dwitjya. c. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfliaya. 

VIII. CoIhL’liaflitami. d. 

IX. Huiga navanii. e. Yugaday./ 

X. 

XT. Utt’lunaicadasi. g-. Baca panchacam. 

\ 11 . Manwantai a. 

XIII. 

XIV. Si thn S) HtChdnam, 

XV. Caitica. Mauwantara. Danain4vafyacam. h. 


a. Maiia'dl'va was beaten on this day at a game 
of chance by Pa'rvai i' : hence games of chance are 
allowed in the morning j and the winner expe£ls a 
fortimjaie-ycar. 

y Br&hma, 


b. A nightly feftiVal, with illuminations and offer- 
ings ol flowers, in honour of the ancient king Scli* 

f'dmena. 


c. Yama, child of the Sun, was entertained on 
this lunar day by the rivcr-goddefs Yamuna', his 
younger fitter ; hence the day is facrcd to them both^ 
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and fillers give enteitdinmcnts to their brotlieis, whe 
make prcfcius in return. 

Lainga. Mahabhdr ata. 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, rarefied, and at- 
tended in their pattuics j and tlic Hindus aie to walls 
round them with ceremony. Keeping them alwajs tc 
the right-hand. 

Bhma patdet ama. 

e. “ To eat nothing but dry lice on this day of the 
moon for nine fuccefiivc years 'v ill iecute the favoui 

« of DorgaV’ 

Cdhcd-purdtia. 


J. The firft day of the TtHa Yuga. 

Yai/Iinaoa. Bhuhma. 


g. Vishnu rifes on this ddv» and in iome )Cdrs on 
the Jmrttenth^ from his ilumbcr of four months. Ifo 
is waked by this incantation : “ The* clouds arc dil- 

** perfed ; the full moon will appear in peifcQ biight- 
**nefs; and I come, in hope of acquiring puuty, to 
** olFcr the frefh flowers of the fcarun. Awake fiom 
thy long flurober, awake, O I.oid of all woilds ! ' 

Vdrdha. JApifva. 

r 

The Lord of all wot Ids neither (lumbers nor fleeps. 


* A ftrid fiifl is oblcivcd on the* elfvtnth ; and even 
Jhtrsr, % water htrdi abitains, it is laid, from hu 
^lUtl food. 

Vidyi finmam. 


Oiftt to Brdhvicvi arc indifpcnfably iieccfiary on 

Md«y. 


Ca'«iic\* 
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Ca'rtica; 

Or, Margafirjha, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

JX. 

t. 

XI. 

“XTT.* 

XIII. 

XIV. Acfliayd. 

XV. G6rabarri. a. 

a. Bathing in the Gan^i^ and other appointed eero* 
monies, on this day, will be equally rewarded with ^ 
gift of a thwfand cows to the BrShmens. 

Vydfa, 


MA'afcAsi'asHA, 
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Ma'kca&i'rsha. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guha ihafhti. a. 

VII. lAitra feptami, b. Na\aimam. 

VIII. Nav4nnatn. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ae'handd dwada/i. Na\dnnain. 

XIII. 

XIV. Pafliana chaturda&i. c. 

XV. Margasirlhi. Navannam: 


a. Sacred to Scan da, 
Arms. 


or rA''Riici.'yA, God of 


( 


Bhawijh^a, 


In honour of the Sun. Navannam figniBes fifw 
oblations of which are made on any of the days 
to which the word is annexed. 


t, OaoRi' to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of 
he eaten in the forin of large pebbles, 

Bhat»yhya, 


Ma'roasi'asua: 
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Nt \'rgasi'rsha: 

Of, Paujha. 


ii: 

111 . 
l\ . 

\ 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Pupifii tJCU 

IX. Da^dLi. 

X. 


XI. 


"Xil. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 

a Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is 
alfo called Aindri, from Indra, to the manes of an. 

ceftors. Gdihila, 


Faosua. 
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iMilUllto* 


Pausiia. 

I. The morning of the Godsj or beginning of the 
old Hindu year. 

II. Dagdha. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. MantvaiUaia. 

XtL 

, XIU. 

MV. 


r.NVSHA. 
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?\l H \ 

Or, 

I. 

II . 

III. 

\\ . 

\ . 

V[. 

\ 11 . 

VIll. ' 

IX 

X. 

\l. 

\II. 

Mil. - 

MV. ' r Ml" k. />. 

\V. 


o On this n.a, calUd alio Pr.j.^pahJ. from Prd- 
,apL, or the Loid of Cie«turrs, the (Jefit of male 
kA o; ...Id d.c. . . ollcrcd .o the ......c, 

“ Ou the eighth lunar day Ikuwa'cu fpoWe Ant 
tt t Wk (nn Vict'csin •- Go, lobuft youth, and havmg 
a hting his Iluih for tbcftu«a 

“ oblation. ’ tr»iritMnia. 


1. Bathing at the fira ' appearance of Aruna, or 
the dawn. yama. 


Ma'cha. I 
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Mach A. 

I. 

II , 

III. 

IV. Varad^ chaturt'hi. Gauripuji. tf. 

V. Sri panchami. b. 

VI. 

VII. Bhdfcara feptami. c, Macau Manwantari, 

VIII. BiflimafhtaTni. d. 

IX. Mahan abda. 

X. 

XI. Bhaimi. e 

XII. Sbtatiladanam. /I 

XIII. 

XIV. 

X\ . Ma«lii. Viigadya. Dananiavarvacaii). 


e. I he voi/liip of Gm.ri'j fin named Varaduf ot 
gruKi boom. 

Bhaw iPtyoiia ra. 


b. On fhit. lunar <la} SARAbWvu% hcie call^ bai', 
the Goddtis of Arts and Eloquence, is worfhipped 
With offerings of perfumes, llowcis, and drefled rice. 
Even the u&pUmenis of writing atid books arc tieated 
twitb refpefd, and not ufed on this holiday. 

Samvaifara pradipa. 


A Mtdi'ahon on Saraswati’. 

‘ May the goddefs of fpecch enable us to attain 
‘ all polhblc felicity ; flic who wcair on her locks a 
* * young 
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* young moon, who (hines with exquifite luftrc, whofe 

* body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who 

* fits reclined on a while lotos, and from the crimfon 

* lotos of her hands, pours radiance on the inftruments 

‘ of writing, and on the books produced by her 
‘ favour !” Sdradd tilaca. 


c. A faA in honour of the Sun, as a form of 
ViiHNU. Vdrdha-furdna, 


Tt is called alfo Mdcar)^ from the conllcllation of 
Macara^ into which the Sun enters on the firft of the* 
folar Mdgha. Cniya calpa tarn. 


This day has alfo the names of Rat'hyd and Rai'fut 
fiptam'if bccaufc it was the beginning of Maitwane' 
lard when a new Sun afeended his car. 

Ndrajinha. Mdtfja, 


i. A libation of holy water is offered by all the 
lour claffes, to the manes of the \alidni and pioua 
Uni'sn.MA, fon of Ganga'. BhawiJJiyottara, 


e. Cvremonics wah fi/a, or fefamum, in honour of 
BaiWA. Vtjhm-dherma^ 


^ t 

f, Tila offered in fix different modes* 

g. The firft day of the Catiyvga. Brdhm* 


voL. in. 


T 


GHAf 
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Ma'gba: 
Or, Phdlguna, 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. Sic&lhtacd. a, 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

xni. 

XIV. Siva ratri. h 

XV. 


tf. Creen vegetables are offered on this day to the 
Manes of anceflors: it is called alfo Vaijwedivisi, 
from the Vatfwedivdh, or certain paternal progem- 
tors. ^ _ 

Gdhhila, 

4 

/ A ttgffpns fail, with extradrdibary ceremonies 
.{^honour of the Snahngaf or Pbullus. 

it A 

rjdna fatnkilM. 


P’ha'locna* 



or TUB BiirDVs. 


m 


P’ha'lgona* 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. BaM, 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. C ov inda dwadasf. a, 

XIII. 

XIV. P’halguni. Manwantara Dulayatia. h, 

a. Bathing in the Gangd for the leraiffion of mor- 
tal llm. 

Pddma, 


b Hdlicd, 01 T'hjlgiifJava, \ulgarlyjyrt^?, the great 
fcllual on tlie approach of the vernal equinox, 

a • 

Kings and people [port on this day in honour of GS^ 
vinddf who is carried in a dold^ or palanquin. 

Brahind^ Sedndd* 


T 2 


PWlcuna* 
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PV \'i CUN a: 

Or, Chaitra, 

I. 

II , 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. SUala fuja. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XU. 

X II I . M ahavarmi ? 

XIV. 

XV. Mauni. a, Acfliaya. Manwanura. 

A. Bathing in filrnu. Vyafa, Scania* 


Chaitra 
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Ch VI 1 p 1. 

I. The luntfolar yejLi of Vkrama'jjj v 

II. 

III. Manwdntara. 

V IV. 

V. 

VI. Scandd-fliaftitl a 

VII. 

VIII. AfocAfhtdini. If. 

IX. Srirama-ndvanu. c. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Madana-tiayodasi. d. 

XIV. Madana-chatuidasi. F. 

XV. Chaitri. Maiiwantara. 

a. Sacred to C Vriicj'va, the God of War. 

Devi-purdm. 

h. Men and women of all rlalles ought to bathe in 
fomc holy ftream, and,if poflibie, in the Brahma putia : 
they fhould alio drink water with budi> of the Afoca 
floating on It. See p. 254. SianJa. 

c. The birth-day of R Vma Ch\ndr\. Ceiemonies 

are to be perfonned with the myilital Hone Sulagrd- 
mu and leaves of Tulasi. Agajiya. 

d. A feftival m honour of Cama deva^ God of 

Love. Bhamjhya, 

e. The fame continued with mufic and bathing. 

Satirdgama. Devalom 


The 
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The Hymn to Ca'ma. 


1 . Hail, god of the flowciy bow; hail, war* 
rior vuh a fiih on thy banner; had, powcrf^ul 
vinity, who cauleth the firmnefs of the lage to foifake 
him, and fubducft the guardian deities of eight re> 
gions I 


a. O, Cand^rp\, thou fon of Ma'diiava f O, 
Ma'ra, thou foe of S^MBHARA! Glory be to thee, 
who loveft the goddcls Rhii ; to thee, by whom all 
worlds are fubdued; to thee, who fpiingcft from the 
heart ! 


3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma; to Him who 
is formed as the God of Gods; to Him, by whom 
Brahma', Vishnu, Siva, Inora, arc filled with emo- 
tions of rapture ! 


4« May all my mental cares be removed, all my 
corporeal fqfferings terminate! May the objedof my 
ftHil be attained, and my felicity continue for evet ! 


Bhawijhya purana. 


Ciiaitra ; 
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Chaitra : 

Or, Vai/Sc'ha. 

I. 

II. Dagdhi. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Varuni. a. 

XIV. Angaraca dinam. b. 

XV. 


a. So called from Vdruna, or the lunar conllellation 
Safabht/hd. When it falls on Saiurday^ it is named 
Mahdvdruni. Bathing by day and at night in the 
Cangd, 

Scdnda. 

• ' 

b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala. A 
branch of Snuhi (Euphorbia) in a whitened ve^el, 

“ plhced with a red flag on tho» flnufe-top, on the 
** fourteenth of the dark half ChaitrOf diivcs away 
“ fin and difeafe.” 

Rdjamdrtanda. 


^VaisaVshi, 
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Vaisa'c’ha. 


h 

11 . 

III. Aclha^ j. tritiyl. a. Yugadya. Parasuruma. 

IV. 


i 


Dagdfaa. 

VII. Jahnv, fepfamt. 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipitaca dwidasi. c, 

XIII. 

XIV. Nr'tfinha chaturdast. 

XV. VaiMc’hi. Danamivafyacam. 


(Z. Gifu on this day of 'tvatcr afid grain, efpcdaily 
of harUyt with oblations to Crishna of perfumes, and 
other religious .jrites, produce fruit without end in the 
ntJii world. 


Sednda. Brahma. Bhawtjhya, 


h. The 
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h. The firft day of the Satya yuga. 

Br&hma. Vaiftinava. 

** Water and oil of /?/«, offered on the Yugady&s to 
the PitnSf or progenitors of mankind, are equal to 
“ obfequies continued for a thouland years.” 

Vijhm-purma. 

This was alfo the day on which the river Gangi 
flowed from the foot of Vishnu down upon Himalaya,, 
where fhe was received on the head of Siva, aod led 
afterwards to the ocean by king Bhagirat'ha : hence 
adoration is now paid to Ganga, Himalaya, Sancara, 
and his mountain Cailaja ; nor muff Bhagirai'ha be 
iicglcdcd. 

Brahma. 

c. Libations to the manes. 

Raghunandan. 

Note on p. 275. 

Dolaydlra. b. 


Compaie this holiday, and thv’ fiiperflition on the 
fourth of Bhdd a, with the two Egyptian leltivals 
mentioned by Pi i iarch; one called the entrance of 
Osiris into the Moon, and the other, /its confinement 
or enclofure in an Jik 

The people ufually claim four other days for their 
fports, and fprinklc one another with a red powder, 
in imitation of vernal flowers; it is commonly made 
with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, co- 
loured with Bakkam, or Sappan-wood, a little alum 
being added to extiacl and hx the rednefs. 


VaisaVhs 
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VaisaVha : 

Or, JyatJkt'ha, 
I* 

II. 


III. 

IV. Dagdha. 

V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XTI. 

XIII. 

XXV. Sdvitri vratain. a. 


XV. 

A with ceremonies by women, at the roots 
of the Initan fig-tiee, to prefcrvc them from widoift 
hood. 

Parafara. Rijamirtania* * 
Critya chintdmem. 


Jyaisbi’ha. 
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Jvai^ht’ua. 

I. 

II. 

III. Rcmbhi tritiya. a. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya Ihalhtl. 

VII. Acjhaya, 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Oasahara. c. 

XI. Nirjalanddaii, d, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Champaca chatur%t. e* 

XV. Jyaiflit’hi. Manwantaii. 


fl. On this day df the moon the Hindu women imi- 
tate Rembha', the fea-born goddef? of beauty, who 
bathed on the fame day, with particular ceremonies. 

BhawiJJtySttara, 


h. Women 
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h. Women walk in the fortjls with a fan in one 
hand, and eat cctuin vegetables, in hope of beautiful 
children. 

Rajamartanda. 

Sec the account given by Puny of the Diuidtca,! 
miflctoe, or vifcum^ which was to be gathered when 
the moon was Jix days old, as a piclcrvatnc fiom 
Jitrility. 


c. The woid means ten-rmovitiffi or rnnov tig ten 
Jins, an epithet of Ganga, who < 11 acts ten fins, how 
heinous foever, committed m ^c« picvious bnihs by 
luch as bathe in her watcis. 

Bi ahmd-vaiterla. 

A Couplet hy Sanc’ik. 

On the tenth of Jyaipd'ha, in the blight half of 
the month, on the day of Mamoala, Son of the 
Earth, when the moon was in Hajla, this daughter 
of Jahnu burft from the rocks, and flowed over the 
“ land inhabited hy moitals: on this lunai day, thcre- 
** foic, fhe waffles off tin fins (thus have the venerable 
« fages declared) and gives an hundred times more 
felicity thin could be attained by a in) riad of 
“ AftaamdUaSi or JamJices of a hor/f.'l 

d. A fall fo ftriQ, that even water niuft not be 
tailed. 

e. A feflival, 1 fuppofc, with the flowers of the 
Ckampaca. 


jYAisirr'iiA : 
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iSs 


}y \i»in'ii\ 

Or, A'Pitnha 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdha 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

L\. 

X. \pibuva hi ptaJ.m. t 
XL 

XII. 

XIII. Ambu\.uhi tjdgah. 

XIV. 

XV. Gofdhafri. 

a. The Earth in her courfcs. till the thirteenth. 

JydtiJh, 


A'i>HAVaA. 
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A'mia'd’ha. 

I. 


11. Rdt’ha Yatra. a. 


Ill, 


JV. 


V. 

Vi. 


VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 


X. Mdii\\antata. 

XI. Sdvanai(.a(la>i. Ritiau sayanam. b, 
XI T. 


Kill. 

XIV. 

XV. A'/liailu. Manwantaid. Danamavar^acatn. 

ji. The image of Crishna, in the charafler of Jagan‘ 
nit’ka^ or Lord of the Univeife, i!> borne by day in a 
together nith thofc of Balara'ma and Subiia- 
jdra': when the moon nfeb the fcaft begins, but muft 
ep|i as foon as it Rts. Scinda. 

k*. The mght of the Cods beginning with the futn- 
mer folilicc, Vlsa^'l- icpofcs /our months on the fer- 
pcni’SE'sHd. Bha^avata. Mdtjya. Vdraha, 


A'sha'd’ha s 
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A'4ha'd*ha : 

Or. Srdvana. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. ManaripanchAmi. a. 

VI. Dasdhd. 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantaii. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. In honour of De'vi, the goddefs of Nature# 
furnamed Manafdf who, while Vishnu and all the 
Goda were deeping, fat m the fliape of a ferpent on a 
branch of Snuhif topreferve mankind from the venom 
of fhakes. Gdrttda. Devt-fut ana. 


t 


SsaVama. 
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Sra'vana. 

I. 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

V. Nagapanchami. a. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. S'ldvani. 

a. Sacre<I to the Demi-godi. in the lorm of Serpents, 
who are enuract aicd in the Padnia and Oaruda purdnas. 
Doors of houfes arc fmeared with cow-dung and 
JVjTffia-Ieavcij as a prefervative from poifonous rep- 
tiles. 

Bhawipiya, 

Rctndcara, 

Both in the Pddma and Gdruda, we find the ferpent 
Cdliya, whom Crisiina flew in his childhood, among 
the deities worlhippcd on this day j as the Pythian 
fnake, according to Ci emens, was adored with Apollo 
at Delphi, 


SraVana : 
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Sra'van \ - 
Or, Bliadta. 


1 . 

II. 

IJI. 

IV, 

V. 

\ r. 

VII. Dngdhd. 

VIII. Cnfhndjannialhtaini. r, fa^antl /• 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

MI. 

XIII. Yugddya. . 

XI\ . 

X \ . XDiaVcil^ a. 

a. I'hc biith dav of Crishn v, fon ol Maija'm\ya, 
in the form ol l)i'\ mi'. 

VahfliCha. Bha'ui/Iijuliara, 

h. A fltifl fall fiom midnight. In the book, en- 
titled Dwaita nirnaya^ it is laid, that the Jay anti yoga 
happens whenever the moon is in Rohini^ on the eighth 
of any dark foitnigh^: but Vara'ha Mihira confines 
it to the time when the Sun is in Sihha. This faff, 
during which Chani>ra and Ro'iiiNi'are worfhipped, 
is alfo Called Rohint vrata. 

' Brdhmdnda. 

c. The firft day of the DwUpara Yuga. 

Brdkma. 


Vox. UI. 


IT 


Bha'dra. 
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Bha'dra. 

I. 

II. 

III. Manwantaia. 

IV. HcrttilKa. Ganefa chaturl'hi. Nafiuaclwn- 
<3ia. a. 

V. Riflii fanJiam't. 

VL 

VII. \rflia\ a lalitd. 

VIII. Duivanuami. c. 

\\, 

\. 

\I. Pdrf’(\apcri;citanain. d, 

\n. S'aciotf'hanarn. e. 

Mil. 

XIV. Anantra vratam./. 

W. Bhidii. 


a. CRi'iiTn\, falfely acciifed in his childbood erf 
having Uolcn a gtm horn Prase'aa, who had been 
killed by a lion, / id himjtlj in /he moon ; to fee which 
au the ttvo fourth days o( Bhpdtu is iuaufpicioiis. 

Bf ahma, Bhijodiuf- 


kA 
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h, A ceremony, called CucctUt vratamf performed 
by women, m honour of Siva and Duroa'. 

Bhamjliya. 


c. The family of him who performs holy rites 
“ on this lunar day, lhall flourifti and increafe like 
“ the grafs durvX" Ii u the rayed Agrojlis. 

BhamJJnottara, 


(i. Visu.i flccpiug, tuin'v on hii fide. 


MMjya. 

Bha-u>t/hyat 


e. Piinces erefcl polo adoined with flowers, by 
way of itandards, in honoui of I^DU^. The rere- 
nionics ate muiiiuh defrnbed in the CuUcd-fmina» 


/. Sacred <o with the title of AmrUOi or 

Infinite. 


Bhawijhy$ttara, 
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Bii v'dra ; 

Or, A'fwina. 

f AparapacfliJ. BrtVma fao&rh 

II 

iir 

IV Xaflita cIiaHilid. 

\'^ 

Vf. 

\'II \gdfl\ odayali. ff 

V III. 

IX. Bo'lhanam. />. 

\ 

XT 

MI. 

XIIT Maghatrtt/SiUiO /ntddltam 
MV 

X\ NTahjlA\A. Aniavafyd. 


(I I hrcc ila. bcf »< thr* fun cnteis the conftel' 
Idtion of Icr the people who divcil in Cffara 

oflei a dilh ol flo'.ers to Vc viT\A. 

B > ^/ima-vaiverta. 


Having 
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Having poured water into a fca-fliell, let the vo- 
tary fill it with white flowers, and unground rice; 
then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it with this 
incantation: ‘Hail, Cumbha.yo''ni, born in the fight 
‘of Mitra and Varuna, bright as the blofloni of 
‘ the grafs ; thou, who fprangeft from Agni and 
* Ma'ruta.’ Cdfa is the JpoiUaneous Saccharum. 

Ndrajinha. 

This is properly a fefiival of the folar year, in ho- 
nour of the fage Aoastya, fuppofed, after his death, 
to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 

b. Some begin on this day, and continue till the 
ninth of the new moon, the great feftival called Dur^ 
gotfava, in honour of Durga', the Goddefs of Na- 
ture; who is now awakened with fports and niufic, as 
fhe was waked in the beginning by Bra'hma during 
the night of the Cods. Cutied-purdna. 

Note on p, 265. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulasl-vivdhay 
or the marriage of Tu lasT ; hut have no other autho- 
rity for mentioning fuch a feftival. Tulasi' was a 
nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the Parndfa. or black Ocymum^ which commonly 
bears her name. 


General Note. 

0 > 

If the feftivals of the old Greeks^ Romans^ Perfians^ 
Egyptians.^ and Goths^ could be arranged with cx- 
aftnefs in the fame form with thefe Indian Tables, 
there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking re- 
femblance among them; and an attentive coinpari- 
iotl'of them all, might throw great light on the reli- 
gion,, and, perhaps, on the hittory, of the primitive 
world. 
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Xlli. 

ON EGYPT, 


Other Countries adjacent to the Ca'h' River, 
or Nile of Ethiopia. 

FROM THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 


Lieutenant Fkancis Wiiford. 


SECTION THE FIRST. 


M y original defign was to compofe a diflertation 
entirely ge^rafihical, on Egypt and other Coun- 
tries bordering upon the Nile ; but as the Hindus have 
no tojnilar work on the fubjeQ of geography, or none 
at u ;ilt that ever came to my knowledge, I was under 
a uceeiiity of extracting my materials from their hifto- 
rical poems, or, as they may be cailcd more properly, 
their legendary 'ales; and in them I could not expeiit 
to meet with requiiite data for afeertaining the relative 
fituations of places : I was pbliged, therefore, to lludjtSi. 
fuch parts of their ancient books as contained geogra^ 
phicid info/matiun ; and to follow the track, real or 
imaginary, of their deities and heroes ; comparing all 
their legends with fuch accounts of holy places in the 
regions of the weft, as have been preferved by the 
mythologifts ; and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the hmilariry of Bamrt, andofre- 
ntarkable circumjlances ; a laborious though necrdfai'y • 
operation, by which the progrefs of my work has bech ! 
gteatly rewgld. 
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The mythology of the IJindm is often iuconfilteni 
and contraditloiy, and the feme tale is rcteted many 
different ways. Their phyfiology, aflronomy, and hif- 
tory, arc involved in aUcgoncs and enigmas, which 
cannot but feem extravagant and ridiculous : nor 
could any thing render them fupportable, but a belief 
that moft of tfaiMi have a recondite meaning; though 
many of them ittd, perhaps, no firmer bafis than the 
heated imagination of deluded funaticks, or of hypo*' 
crites interefied in the worfiiip of Tome particular deuy» 
Should a key to their t'ightecn Puydnas cxifi, it is 
more than probable that the wa-ds of it would be’ 
too intricate, or too ftiff with the luft of time, for any 
ufeful purpofe; yet, as a near coincidence between 
f toper names and circumjlancts could fcarcc base been 
accidental, fome light might natuially be expctled 
from the comparifon w'huh I rclolved to make. It is 
true, that an accurate knowledge of the old northcin 
and weftern mythology, of the Coptuk and otlu i dia- 
leQs now ufed in countries adjacent to the Ni'c^ of 
eallern languages, and, above all, of Sanftn^, maj be 
thought ellentially neccfiaiy for a work of this natuic ; 
and unfottunately I poflefs few of thefe adsautages; 
yet it will not, I Jiope, be confidcred as prefumptuous, 
if I prefent the Afmu tSour/y with the tcfult of my 
inquiries, defiring them to believe, that when I feem to 
make any pofitne aflertion, I only declate iny own 
humble opinion, but never mean to write in a dogma- 
tical llylc, or to intimate an idea, that my own convic- 
tion fliould preclude in any degree the full c.xcicife of 
their judgment 

So ftriking, in my apprehenfion, is the fimilarity 
between Icvcral Hindu legends and numerous paffagrs 
in Gieck authors concerning the Nile, and the coun- 
tries on Us borders, that, in ordei to evince their idt‘n*» 
fity, or at leaft their allinity, little moic is requifitc 
than barely to exhibit a comparative view oi them. 

1 he Hindus have no ancient civil hifiorMlI^or had the 
4 , 9 EfPpliitns 
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Egyptians any work purely hiftorical ; but there is j 
abundant -reafon to believe that the Hindus have pre^ 
fcrved the religious fables of Egypt, though wc cannot 
yet pofitively fay by what means the Brahmens nc(\\\\x^ ■ 
cd a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, that a 
free communication formerly fubfifted between Egypt 
and India, lince Ptolemy acknowledges himfelf in- 
debted for much information to many learned Indian^ 
whom he had feen at Alexandria ; and Lucian informs 
us, that pilgrims from India reforted to Hierapolis in 
Syria ; which place is called in the Purdnas, at leaft 
as it appears to me, Mahabhdgd, or the Ration of this 
Goddefs Devt, with that epithet. Even to this day 
the Hindus occafionally vilit, as I am alTured, the two; 
ywdla-muc'his, or Springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dviV 
pa within ; the firlt of wliich, dedicated to the fame 
with the epithet Andydfd, is not far fi*om the 
and STit.\Bo mentions a temple, on that very 
fpot, inferibed to the goddefs Ana'ias. 


The fecond, or great jwdld-muc’hi, or fpring with a 
flaming 7 noufh, is near Baku*; from which place, 1 am 
told, fome Hindus have attcpipted to vjfit the Sacred 
I/lands in the well ; an account of which, from the 
Purdnas, will (if the publick approve this elfay) be the 
fubjea of a future work. A Yogi, now living, is ftiid 
to have advanced, with his train of pilgrims, asi^r as 
Uofeotti; but, though he vras not ill u fed by the Ruffians^ 
they flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that he wa4 
■often obliged' to interrupt his devotions, in order to 
fatisfy there curiofity ; he therefore chofe to return ; 
and,: indeed, he would probably have been expofed to 
fimdar inconvenience in the Sacred IJles, without ex- 
cepting Brcta-ji'hdn, or the place of religious duty., 
pilgtitn^g^ may account for a fafct men- 
IMjittid, I think, by C:ornelius Nepos, (but, as printed,^ 
books are fcarcc in this country, I fpeak only from re-, 
colleaion,} Itbat certain Indi, or Hindus, were Ibip- 

wrecked 
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wrecked Oft the (bores of the £d/ftcL Many Bra/i- 
tnenSf indeed, aifert, that a gredit intercourfe anciently 
fnbfifted between India and countries in the weft; and, 
ats far as I have examined their facred books, to which 
they appeal as their evidence, I ftrongly incline to be- 
I licve their aftertion. 


The Sanfcrit books are, both in fize and number, 
very confiderable ; and, as the legends relating to 
Mgypt lie difperfed in them, without order or con- 
iiexion, I have fpared neither labour nor expenfe to 
COHefi them; but, though I have in that way done 
.|auch, yet much remains to be done, and muft be left, 

I fear, to others, who can better aftbrd to make a col- 
jtfiSion fo voluminous and expcnfivc. I had the hap- 
pinefs to be ftationed at Benaret, the centre 
learning ; and, though my laborious duties left me 
very little time for literary purfuits, yet my appoint- 
ment fupplied me with meatts to defray the ncceflary 
charges, which I could not otherwife have afforded. 
To the friendlhip of Mr. Duncan I am deeply in- 
debted : his encouragement and fupport had a great 
effeft on the Brahmem ; nor (hould I, without his af- 
fiftance, have met with that fuccefs which has reward- 
ed my labour. It will appear, in the courfc of my 
^ffay, that I have derived infinite advantage from the 
Travels of Mr, Bruce, to which I fo frequently refer, 
it was hardly poflible to cite them conftantly ; and 
;if:inake this general acknowdedgment of, my obligation 
ill him : even the outline of the map pfei^xed to this 
^jljSbrtatiun, is borrowed from his elaborate Chart. 
Thbfe who may follow me in this path, will add con- 
frderably, no doubt, to the materials which I have 
Ifinaffed, and may polDbly correft fome errors 
i^tch I may have fallen : happy lhall I be to hayel^ai 
the way todifcoverics, from which very important co.w 
^Ittfiptts may be deduced. ’ 

The . 
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The Hindus I believe, have fto work profeffedly 
written on geography, that is, on the face of 

this globe, according to the fyftem of thetr aftrono^ 
iners. They have large charts of the univerfe, ac- 
cording to the PaurdnicaSi with explanatory tjotes, 
and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate their fahlesj 
and fome of the Purdnas contain lifts of countries, 
rivers and mountains, with a general divifion of the 
known world, which are alfo to be found in a few of 
their aftronomical books. The Bauddhas^ or follower* , 
of Tina, have a fmall traft on geography, entitled 
Truoca Derpan^ or, The Mirror of Three Woridsl 
which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend me it 
is a moft extravagant compofition ; and fuchisthe , 
antipathy of the Brahmens to the jfainas, that no ex* 
planation of it can be expefted from them; but, 
fhould I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, 
the talk may be attended with fome advantage; though 
the proper names are in general changed, and accom- 
modated to the heterodox fyftem. 

According to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is 
divided into two hemifpheres, both called Miru ; 
but the fuperior hemifphere is diftinguillied by the 
name of Sumeru, which implies beauty and excel- 
lence, in oppoiition to the lower hemifphere, or Cm- 
f»erw, which fignifies the reverfe. By Meru, with- 
out any adjuntt, they generally mean the higher or 
northern hemifphere, which they defcrib& with I 
profufion o^oetical imagery, as the feat of delights* 
"while the)/feprefent Cumeru as the dreary habitation 
of demons, in fome parts intenfely cold, and in 
others fo hot that the waters are continually boiling, 
In ftrift propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the 
,,pidtar regions; but it is the celeftial north poI« 

' round which they place the gardens and metropolii 
Indra; while Yama holds his court in tfic op! 
pbfite polar circle, or the ftation of Afuras, whe 
warred with the SuraSf or Gods of the Firmament 
' ‘ Ther 
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There is great reafon to believe that 'tlie old in- 
jb^bitantsof the fouthern heiHifphere, among whom 
^re the 'Ethiopi and Egyptiauiy entertained a very 
different opinion of their, own climate, and of courle 
ii*prefentea the fummit of the northern hcmifphere 
a tegioa of horrors and mifery. We find, ac- 
epfdirtgly, that the Greeks, who had. imported moil 
of their notions from Egypt, placed their hell under 
the north pole, and confined Crunos to a cave in the 
frozen circle. In the Pur mas we meet with llrong 
iitdications of a terrejlrial paraitfe, different from that 
of the general Hindu fyftcni, in the fouthern parts of 
Afrits : and this may be connefted with the opinion 
ftdopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againll 
Stythians with great warmth, (for the ancient in- 
habitants of the two hemifpheres were perpetually 
wrangling on their comparative antiquity,) that the 
Ethiopians were the oldeft nation on earth. 

Several divifions of the whole continent were made 
by different perfons at different times; and the modern 
Brahmens have jumbled them ail together. The moll 
ancient of them is mentioned in the Purdnas, entitled 
Vdyu and Brahmdnda ; where that continent is divided 
into feven dtutpas, or countries with -water on tvio 
fides; fo that, \ikc.jazirah in Arabick, they may fignify 
cither inlands or peninfulas. They arc faid to be 
iw|ip.Uy furroundediby a vaft ocean, beyond which lie 
’i^Wgitmand mountains of Atala; whence moft pro- 
■^^ly the Greeks derived their notion of the celebrated 
':^$idntis, which, as it could not be found-^'tcr having 
■diice. been difeovered, they conceived to have beep 
’^■firdyed by fome fliock of nature; an opinion focnir 
^4' ip ihe irue Hindu fpirit ; for the Brahmens ’(f;Ould 
lather fuppofc the whole economy of the univerre.4^j^ 
^yhed, tha,n queftion a fingle fact related in.U^r* 
IjiQpkt.of authority. The uanies of thole illands, 
peninfulas, are jgvthu, Avga, Yama, Yamala or 
'sya'j Sanc'ka, Cujka, and Vardh^a, ^ 

V '3 ’ ' ' In 
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In the centre is Jambu, or the inland part of Ajia:\ >. 
to theeaft of xtzxt Anga^ Yamaf and Yamala, reckoned 
from north to fouth; to the weft, Sanc'ha^ Cnjhn^ and w 
VarShd.) reckoned from fouth to north. Ywma and 
Cujha are faid to be due eaft and weft, in refpeifci; of 
India; and this is indubitably proved by particular 
circumftances. 

Sanc'ha dvtip is placed on the fouth-weft, fuppofed 
to be connetled with Yamala, and with it to embrace 
an iinmenfe inland fea. Between them the Hindus 
place Lancd, which they conceive extended to a coi)^ 
liderable diltance, as i'ar as the equator; fo that 
muft be part of Africa; and Yamala^ or Malaya, the 
peninfula of Malacca, with the countries adjacent. 
This notion of a vaft inland fea, Ptolemy feems to 
have borrowed from the Hindus whom he law at Alex- 
andria ; for before his time there was no fuch idea 
among the Greeks, lie calls it Hippados; a word 
which feems derived from- Abdhi, a general name for 
the fea in the language of the Brdlmens. We may col- 
le8, from a variety of circumftances, that CuJJia dtutp 
extends from the Ihore of the Mediterranean, and the 
mouths of the Nile, to Serhind, on tfic borders of 
India. 

' .! , 

■ In a fubfeqnent divifion of the globe, intended to 
fpecify fome diilant countries with more particular 
exadnefs, fix dwipas arc added; Placjha, Sdlmali, 
Crmncha, Sdea, Puflicara, and a fecond Cujha, calli^ 

• Cujka dwjpit^ without, in oppofition to the former, 
which 'is laid to be wiMm ; a diftinQion ufed by tte 
BrdhdMns, and countenanced in the Purdnas, though ’ 
hot pofitively expreffed in them. The fix new dwipas 
t|re fupjpofed to be contained within thofe before menrij 
Boned ; and the Purdnas differ widely in their accouhi^’. 
!|»f them, while the geography of the former divifioii, 
uniform. ' ^ 

Six* 
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Six ol thc.ancicnt divifions arc by fome called upa- 
iv4pm% becaufe they are joined to the large dwipoi 
aawed Jfdmbu ; and their names are ufually omitted in 
idte new enumeration. Thus Ctt/ha-^vip within is in*- 
idudedin Jmhu-dwip^ and comprifes three out of fc* 
or fe3ions of Bhdrataverjha* Another 
geographical arrangement is alluded to by the poet 
CA'i.jnA's, fays, that “ Raghu ereQed pillars oj 
f* CQnfueJl in each of the eighteen ivnpasf meaning, 
fay the Pandits^ [even principal, and eleven fubordinate, 
iipes or pcninfulas. Upai the fame word originally 
lyith hypo and fub^ alwaye implies inferiority ; as upa» 
vH<h * work derived from the Veda itfelf j npapdtaca^ 
tt crime in a lower degree; vpadherma^ an inferior 
di^ty ; but great confufion has arifen from an improper 
of the words upadwtpa and dwtpa. 


Cu/ha-dmpi without is Abyjfmia and Ethiopai and 
the Brahmens account plauiibly enough for its name, 
by alferting, that the defeendants of Cusha, being 
obliged to leave their native country, from them called 
Cf^tf-dwipa within^ migrated into Sanc’ha’-dwtpt and 
gave to their new fcitlcmcnt the name of their an- 
cc/lor; for, though it be commonly faid, tliat the 
dwipa was denominated from the grafs Cuihaf of the 
genus named Pea by Linn.cus, yet it is acknowledged) 
that the grafs itfelf derived both its appellation and 
j&^iy from Cusha, the progenitor of a great Mian 
jp^ly. Some fay that it grew on the valmica, or hill 
^©l^d by termites, or white ants, rouMjtbe bodydf 
bitufelf ; or of Caushica, his fon, wno w|s per- 
l^ming his tapafya, or a£l of auftere devotion : » but 
the jjlory of the ant-lull is by others told of thft firtt 
vilTfswtN poet, thence named Va'lmi'ca. ■ 


The 
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The^ ic^uotiies which I am going to defcribe He in 
a^ording to the ancknt divilion; but, 
according to the hew, partly in Ci^a-dwip without^ and 
partly in Sanc'ho’^dviip proper: and they are fome- 
times named Cdiitata^ or hanh of the CSli^ becaufe 
they are fituated on both fides of that river, or the ifilt 
of Ethiopia. By Cdlitata we are to iinderftand Eihie- 
piOf Nubia f and Egypt. It is even to this day called 
by the Brahmens the country of Dcvalds; and the Grech 
mythologift afferted, that the Gods were born on the 
banks of the Nile. That celebrated and holy river 
takes its rife from the Lake of the Gods^ thence named 
AmarOi or Deva^ Sardvera, in the region of S'harma, 
or Sharma-Jl'hdn^ between the mountains of Ajdgara 
and SUantOf which feem part of S6ma-giri, or the 
Mountains of the Moon, the country round the lake 
being called Chdndri-Jl’hdny or Moonland : thence the 
Call flows into the marfhes of the Padma-vauy and 
through the Nijhada mountains, into the land of Bar- 
hardy whence it pafl’es through the mountains of Hcma- 
cuta, in Sanc'/ia-dv;!]) proper j there entering the forefls 
of Tap a s y or TMIPSy it runs into Caniaca-defay or 
Mi'shra-Jl'hany and through the woods emphaticall;^. 
named Arahya and Alavly into Sanc'hdbdhiy or out 
Mediterranean. From the country of Pujhpaverjha it 
receives the Nandd, or Nile of AhyJJinia; the Aji'hi- 
mally or fmalle'' Cnjhndy which is the Tacazxcy or lit- 
tle Abay; and the Sanc hanagd, or March. The prin- 
cipal tribes or nations who lived on its banks^ 
befides the favage Pulindasy t. the S'hermice^ KfT 
■S'hamicas; the Shepherd.s, called Palli s 3. the 
$anc'hdya4asy or Troglodytesy named alfo Sdnc'hdyani t 
4. the Cuiila-cefaSy or Cufldlacas; 5. i\\cS’yama-muc'hass 
6. idht Ddnavas ; and 7. the Yavanas. We find in the; 

region a country denominated Sti i-rdjyay becauft;; 
'dt Was governed by none but Queens. 

' The river Cali took its name from the goddefs 
ha?-ca'li', fuppofed to have made her firlt appearance 
on its banks in the charatler of Rdjardjefwar}, called 

alfo 
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alfo Isa'ni and Isij and, in the charaBerof Sati', 
flic was transformed into the river itfelf. The word 
fignifies Mark ; and, from the root caU it means 
alfo devouring, whence it is applied to Tmei and, 
from both fenfes in the feminine, to the Goddefs in 
hex dtJlrvBivt capacity ; an interpretation adopted, as 
we ftiall Ice hereafter, in the Puranai. In her charac- 
ter of Maha'ca'li (he has many other epithets, all im- 
pl^ ing difleront lhades of Mack or dark azure ; and in 
the Ciihca-purdn, they are all aferibed to the river. 
They aic Cali or Cali, Nila, Afitd, S'hyimd or S'kya- 
utald, Mechacd,>Anjanibhd, Crf/hnii. The fame river 
is alfo called Nihu/hi, from the. celebrated warriut 
and conqueror, ufually entitled Di.vA-NAiiosnA, and, 
in the fpoken dialcBs, Dlo-nausii. He is the Diony 
sjus, I believe, of the ancient Europeans. 


By the Greeks, Romans, and Ihhreus, the Nik 
(which is clearly a Sanfertf word) was known alld by 
the following names : Mrla^, jEgypfos, Siklior 

or Sikor, Noui or Nti<>, Aelos, Oceanvs, Triion, 

Potamos. The word Nous (a) is manifeftly corrupt- 
ed from Nahujh. or Naush; Aetos , from king Tr or 
Ail, an avaniara, orinfciior incarnation, of Maha'- 
j>£VA} ^Egyptos, fiom A'gupta, oi a» alt Jides guarded; 
and Triton, probably Tuluni ; as the Ethiops, having 
no fuch letter as p, and generally lubdituting t in its 
sttom, would have pronounced Tripuni^ which is a 
common Indian coiruption of TriwnV 

N 

The San fir U word Trivem properly means with 
three platted ioels ; but it is always applied to the con- 
.fiucncc of three faired tivers, or to the branching of a 
river into ihee jheams. yKtuicus, in his Cofmogra- 

phy, 
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iiilie94 <3if Aiylog ^bat the Hyiafhts flows front at 
place named Tnviidt ufes the phrale three hairu or 
three heks of hair, which is a literal vcrfion of the 
Sanfcrit. Now the Cali conflfts of three facrei Jlreams ; 
the Nild, or Nile of Ethiopia ; the Nandd, or Nile of 
Abyftnia; and the little ChrUptna, or A^kimati, The 
jundion of the great Chrijhnd with the Nandi was 
held peculiarly facredy as it appears flcom the tbUowing 
couplets in the At'karviveda, which are cited in the 
ouginal as a proof of their authenticity : 

\ 

Jihads a bha$(tvati fhrilhna grahandc/hatramdlinh 
Samveiant fahyataani, viiwafya jagatg mid; 
Agntehaura ntpdfe/ku ferva graha nivdratU, 

Dacjhd hhagavat't divi Nandav4ya/rfl fan^atd : 
Serva papa pt asamatil hhadri p&rammt mahi, 

Slid Jitafamdydgdi par am yd na mveriatd. 


That is, word for word. 


‘‘ Cri'shn \ the profperous, the imperial, the giver 
** of delight, the rcftraincr of evil, decked, like the night 
“ of the whole world, with a chaplet of planets and 
“ liars ; the fovereign goddefs tranfcendeutly bene-* 
hcial in calamities from fire and robbers, in check- 
** ing the had injliunee of all planets, where Ihe is united 
“ with the Nanoa': Ihe it is* who expiates all fin. p, 
*.* propitious thou art the mighty goddefs, who 

** caufes usib attain the end of mortal births, \fho, by 
** the conjundion of black with white whirrs, never 
** ceafes to produce the highefi good.” 


journos, or the river, in Theophrastus, is com* 
monly fuppofed to be only an emphatical appellative 
denoting fuperiority ; but I cannot help thinking it 
VoE. in. X derived 
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derived from the Sanfcrit word JP^ndmot which I have 
heard pronounced Padantt a<'d even PiUam^ in the 
yttlga:|r dialeSs, It is the Nyvtphes<i of LiMN^ius, and 
ttjpft certainly the lotos of the Nikt on the pericarp ol 
which a frog is reprefented fitting in aii Egyptian 
eniblem engraved by MoNTrAocou (a). That river, 
tnid the inarflies near it, abound with that lovely and 
ufefpl plant j and v c fliall fee prcfcntly, that Ctili hcr- 
felf is believed to have made its beautiful flower her fa- 
vourite place of rcfidence, in the charadcr of Padma- 
dh'i, or the Goddefs in the lotos. Moft of the great 
rivers on which the Nymphcea floats in abundance, 
have the c\ninitof Pad%navatifOx PadrMtnati ; and the 
very word Potamo^^ ufed as an appellative lor a laige 
river, may be thence derived; at leaft the common 
etymology of that word is far lefs probable. 


We before obferved, that the fourcc of the Nild is iti 
theextenfive region of SAamd, near the raountaiits ol 
iSVwff, in the ma feu line, or Da Luni ; and that it ilfues 
from the Lake of the (.^ods, in the country of Chavdn., 
in the feminine, or DcK-Luncr. To the word SarSvarOt 
at Conjider able Lake, is prefixed in compofition, either 
AinarOf Sura^ or Ddvj , and the compound Dha-Ja" 
rbvara is generally ]'jonounced, in common fpeecb, 
Deo-faraur. It hes between two ranges of hills; one 
to the call, called Ajdgara, or not wakeful; and the 
0thcr to the wefl, named SUdnfa^ or end of coldt which 
that it may have fnow on its fummit, but in a 
ifOlry fmall quantity. V 


Sltai fi^gj^'lia/i, called alfo the mountainous region 
Ajdgara, is faid, in the Bi ahmdnda-purdn, to be 300 
■ J^ogans, 01 1476,3 Britijh miles, in length, and 100 in 
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breadth, or 4^,1 • tniies. The mountains were named 
Afagara^ or of thofe who watch not^ in oppofuion to 
the mountains of Ahyjffimaf which were inhabited by 
Nifacharaii or night-rovers ; a numerous race of Yac- 
Jhas, but not of the moil excellent clafs, who ufed 
to deep in the day time, and revel all night. Mr. 
Bauer fpeaks of a jioai^rs, or watching dog, who was 
woi Hupped in the hills of Abyjinia. 


The mountains df Sdma^ or the Moon, arc fo well 
known to geographers, that no further defcnption of 
them can be requir^ ; but it may be ptoper to re- 
mark, that Ptoi KM Y. places them too far to the foutb, 
and M. D’Asvilll t& far to the north, as it will here^ 
after be fhown. Aceprding to Father Loao, the na- 
tives now tall them Toraj, The Ajdgara Mountains, 
which run parallel td the caftein lhorc» of Ajncay 
have at prefent the name of Lupata^ 01 the Backbone oj 
thrWorUL: thole ot StiarUa are the range which lies 
w’cfl of the Lake Zamlre^ 01 Zairct words not impro- 
bably coriupted from Amara and Sura. The Lake of 
the IS believed to be a \afl icfeivoir, which, 

thtough vifiblc or hidden channels, fupplics all the 
riveis of the countiy. T he Hiv ///?, foi mythological 
purpufes, are fond of fuppoiing iubttiiancan commu- 
nications bctw'een lakes and rneis; and the Greeks had 
fimilar notions. Mr. Buucn, fiora the lepoit of the 
natives, has placed a icfervoir of this kind at the fource 
of the White Rivei (a), which (though the two epi- 
thets have oppofitc fenfes) appear to be the Cdll of the 
Purdns. Pt may have been tailed white from the Cm- 
mtda, which abounds in its waters ; at Icaft the moun- 
tains near it are thente named Ctmudaihi : and the 
Cvmuda is a water-flovvet facred to the Moon, which 
Van Rhkepe has exhibited, and which ftems to bi 
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either a Menianthes^ or a Hydrophyllunii or a fmall 
while Nympluta. The lake of the AmarSt or Imnior- 
taUf Was not wholly unknown to the Greeks and Ro- 
m^ns ; but they could not cxaQly tell where it was H- 
tuated j and \.c ate not much better acquainted with 
its true (n) fituation: it is called Ni/tdes by Juba; Ni~ 
fidvcUs and Nvfnpfts, in the Peuiingerian Table. It Ij 
the Oriental Mai fn of Prot-jtMY, and was not far from 
Rapfa^ now Qjnha; for that well-informed geographci 
nieittions a cot tain Dinr.FNhs, who went on a trading 
vo^ age to Indian and, on his return, wasovertaken near 
the Ca'pe, now called Ga7df/a/iJ,hy a violent ftorm 
from the N. N. K. winch carried h in to the vicinity of 
Rapta^ where the natives alfured him, that the marjhty 
or lakes w'hence the Nth ifTucr^, wcie at no conlidei- 
able di (lance. 

The old F'^spha-ns thcmfolvc'*, like the prefent Ihn- 
this, (who aie apt, indeed, to place refervoirs for water, 
of diflerent magnitudes, on the high ground' of ftioli 
countiies,) had a notion of a receptacle which fup- 
plied the Nile and othci guat African users; foi the 
SitietBrv of Mimksa’s temple informed Hiaono- 
1 us, that the holv iiu i proceeded (torn deep lakes be- 
tween the inuuntaitis of ( iop\i and Mopfii; that part 
of us waters took their couifc toward the north, and 
the lefl to the fouth thiough J thiopta : but either the 
iecrctai j hui'lell was not pcifctlh mallei of the fub- 
jetl, or the liiHorian niifundci flood him; for Htao- 
iJoru'. conceited »hai tbofe lakes were dole to SyenCf 
(ht) and, as he had lusti thete hnnfelf*Vuhout feeing 
thing of tiic kind, he looked upon tht whole ar- 
leountas a fulion. It is not iinprobalile, howeter, that 
the lakes weic faid b\ the lecrctaiy to be near the 
cmuitry'of Aiaviti^cii A-an^ winch was miftaken for 
iSyrwe, in culled tn AfwJn. 

From 
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From this idea of a general refervoir, the ancients 
concluded that the Nigfr alfo had its origin fiom the 
Iknie lakes with the Nik: but Juba acknowledged 
that the channels ran tinderground for the fjiare ol 
twenty days march, or about 300 miles, (a.) In con- 
formity to the relation of Dioot nfs, the mardiy lakes 
were faid by Juba to he near the Ocean ; but he af- 
ferted pofitively, that the Nik did not immediately 
rife from them; adding, that it (lowed through fiib- 
terrancous padages for the fpace of feveral days’ jour- 
ney, and, on its re-Ippcarance, lonncd another marfhy 
lake, of dill greater Extent, in the land of the Majjesj^hy 
who were, perhaps, Vhe Mahahdfya%iJa% of the Purdns, 
The fecond lake co^fponds in (ittiaiion with the ex- 
tcnlive mardics froin which the Nndru*ial)yad oi' the 
Arab<iy or fhe White iilver, has its fouice, according to 
Mr. Brucl, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th 
degree of north latituuc. It is named Cnwtr in the 
aaps; and is noticed oy the Nubian geographers. 

The word Nufapti^y which is applied, as before- 
mentioned, to the fit 11 lake, may be detived from JVii 4 - 
patiy or the Lord of Nighty a title Of the Cod Lunus. 
The whole country, indeed, with us mountains, and 
mod of its rivers, had appellations relating to the 
moon ; and we find in U (everal luialler rivers, which 
we cannot now afeertain, with the names Rajaiiiy ot 
Night ; Cuhtiy or the Day afier the ConjunUion ; Anu- 
matiy or that after the Oppolition; Rdcd, or the full Orb 
of the Moon; znd Htnivdliy or did vifible Crefeent. 
The inhabitants of that region arc bv ProtsMy called 
Mafittce ; by Jpba, as we before oblervcd, Majjajyhi 
and in the Maps, lAafjiy or Majfagueios. In all thofc 
denominations, the leading root HaJJay whatever lye 
its meaning, is clearly didingmfhable ; and, as there 
were people with a limilar name in Mauritaniay Phnv* 
and his followers make Juba alledge, that the lakes 

juft 
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a^, mentidtted, wekin tiM P^ntfy|1yt J^fc is 

l^^ie that ■ ftriX couW hive 'made lucH a miftake 
iHili rtefpea td a countf/ fo, near his owii : fan we 

fein fronvobferving, that Puny Vras an indifferent 
ferapher, and that his extraas and quotations are m 
^eril very inaccurate. 

Tl* fecond lake, or tnarfti, appears to be the Pad- 
mdvaha of the San/crit legends; and that word implies, 
it abounded with the ; but it was pro- 

&ib|y;tbe PafflMi, diftinguilhed byjihe epithet of Co<i- 
iM^a. or with ?<« millions, oj ptla% which I cMiceive 
ili be the nEn/i/e of Mr. BROCk,/who mentions it as 
ii>W|nc there in the greateft ^Imndance. It is true, 
Et tb^ bas no botanical iffinity with the 

but the fftndiis were fuperficial botanifts, and 
^ve the fame appellation to plants of different cbffes, 
^tbe wprd Utos, indeed, applied by the 
|o Ac common Padma^ or water-fft’/ii'’e:ii. .e- • 

liiraied fruit of the Lotopkagh 'which had no relation to 
£ : ' The ufual number of petals on the Nymphm Lo~ 

4Hs ifietm but fome have only eight. The charac- 
i^tbe genus, indeed, is to have numerous petals ; 
and the Sanferit epithet Sahafra-patra, or thoufand-pe-’ 
Mle'L is applied in diaionaries to the common Pad- 
blit nothing could have juftified fuch an epithet 
^ mi^patra. On fome monuments we 

hi Ists^^Uhed among the leaves of a plant, fuppofed 
'the CddadU, or Mauza, which has^ been changed 
by LiNNitus: biit Mr. Bruce has ex- 
ifc jt error, and (hewn that the plant was no 
Mn his Enfeiy: The Indian Goddefs, indeed, 
chs^Ser of Yacshini' dh't, on the leaves 
Pic but in that form, which was an avan- 

iiv|f incarnation, (he never has the majefty or 
SAS Of pAhMat; li is expfefsly faid in the Pura-^ 
If Ai*U ion the banks of the Cali river, Papma 
%«:in the oti^patra, a flower unknown m India^ 
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and cttnfcq^ritly iird^ljjribcd bobfcl^p^ 
Where Bi3tWv B»ei)tibns‘ the Loto^ ibf tlje jvtVr, he ufej^' 
a phrafe very applicabie to. thife JE^I^f, foim denCi. 
*♦ Gbng^trie llipatiSj’^ and, though He a'dds a feW parri- 
cnlars not agreeing with Nlr. BrPcje’s full deferipdon 
of that plant, yet Pliny, being a catelefs writer^ j^n4 
an inaccurate botaniil, might. have junibled together 
the properties of two different flowers. .. 


The before-nanled country of Chandri-JPhdn was 
thus denominated irom a fable in the JPnrdns: 

God Chandra^, or d^pNUs, haying loft his fek'iri 
became Ckandri, o Luma, who concealed berftJlf ih;, 
the mountains near iie lakes of which we hlave betn 
treating. She was er6 vifited by the Siin, and by 
him had a numcrou progeny, called PuHtidaSt froih* 
Pulina, an i/let or fan^ank^ who dwelt near the rivc^^; 
hat ran from thole li^untains, and acknowledged nb 
Sun and Moon. ' 


Skarma-Jfhdn, of which we caiinpt exaftly diftin-. 
guifh the boundaries, but which included Ethiopia. 
above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
AbyJJinia and Azan, received its name from Sn^WAy 
of whom we {hall prefently fpeak. His, defeepdants, 
being obliged to leave retired' to the,,p|o,*uj-: 

tains of Ajigati and fettled near the Lake of 
Many learned Brahmens are of oprnionfj thatiby 
■ Children of STitarma, wc muft underftand that rkbe 
Divatas Ifrho were forced' to emigrate from Egj^p^‘ 
during the reigns of Sani ahd Ra'hu, or Saturn artdi 
Typhom. They are faid to have been a quiet Sw 
blamclefs people, and to have fubfifted by 
wild elephants, of which they fold or bartered the tec, t|^: 
.and .even lived on the llcfh. They built th? towhj<^f 
Rdpavati, or the beautiful ; which the Greeks 
Rapta, ^nd thence gave the name of Rdptn^ ot 

.... ^ 
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lo its inhabitfuits. It is generally fappofed, that only 
one town in that country was named Rufitaj bvit Srs- 
aKAHus of Byzaniitm politively aflertSy that there were 
iwo of the name, (a:) one, the capital of Bihiopia; 
<j||aid another, a fmall town or village, confiding of huts 
inhabited by feafaring men, near a harbour at the 
mouth of tne river Rapt^s. The former is the R&pa- 
v^i of the Pur4nas, in which it is declared to have 
fi:oo4 hear the CSli. We cannot perfefclly afeertain its 
pofition ; but it was, I think, fituated near the rouihcrn 
eatranity of the Divine Lake, not/ called Zambre^ or 
Maravii for pTOtbMY places tni Raptii about the 
fources of the Nile^ that is thiiteat or fourtern degrees 
tirom the city, whence, as he {^ippofes, that people 
was named. No further defcrinion can juilly be cx< 
pefied of a country fo little known : but we may ob> 
ferve, that the Nubian geogramcr mentions a moun- 
tain near the Lake of the Godj', called the Mount of 
ihc PaitUed Temple s becaurc,''|probably, it contained 
hicroglyphicks cut on done, and,j)p^ntcd, furhaw-ate 
to be leen at this day in fomc parts oi Egypt, He 
adds, that pn the bank of the fecond lake was the datuc 
oft a certain Majka, fuppofed to be his body itfelf pe-' 
trifled as a puniihment for his crimes. 


L It is related in the Padma-puran^ that Safyavra'- 
whofe miraculous prefer vation from a general de> 
is told at length in ‘the Mdtfyat had three fons, 
eldeft of whom was named jYA'rtTi, or Lord of 
Ednh* The others were C’hakma and Sharma, 
which ^1*11 words are, in the vulgar dialeds, ufually 
ortHtpimced C'bam and Sham; as we frequently hear 
jibr Cat'sfiNvt* The royal patriarch (for fuch is his 

character 


fa) Stbsh, Bysant. on (he word Raptd, 
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Himalaya, or tW Snomy Mour^ins^^hit^ extend froiiii,^ 
fea to feayand oF iw^ich Caucdfus ia a f^airt. To $har> 
MA he allotted the coumries to tbifr' foutb of thdfc; 
mountains: But he curH^ C’harma}. btlcaurey 


the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with% 
ftrong liquor made of fermented rice, C’liAaMA.iau^hr: 
ed; and it was in eonfequenee of bis father's ini|>r^ c 
cation, that he became a>! flave to the ilaves 


brothers. .* | 


The children, of Pharma travelled a long tinie,'iiH|^|« 
til they arrived at tb^ank of the Ni'ld, or i.ai^'fii t 
Brahmen informs me «ut the original paf^ige front, the 
Purdn is not yet in iiy poffeffion) that their' 
began after the biiildilg of the vhi;^,* 

appears to be the tow^of Babel, on the banks bf t^,»; 
pver Cumudvati, whi# can be no other than the^ 'JS'^; 

in Egypt, they found 

country peopled by evil beings, and by a few impu^i 
tribes of men, who had no fixed habitations; th'^' 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary dfi, 
vinity of that region, fat on the bank of the M^r, pen*/ 
forming aQs of auftere devotion, and praiiing Paoma^-i 
devi, or the Gqddefs refiding ou' the Lotos. pApasu!^' ; 
at lail appeared to him, and commanded him to. | 
a pyramid in honour of her, on the very fpc>:t wh^hb-* 
then ftood. The affociates began the 
a pyramid of earth two er^j’long, one brqid, 
high, in which 'the Goddefs of the Lotos j 
from her it was called Padmd-^andira, 
mdl'ha. By mandira is meant a temple or palace ; 
by mat' ha, or mer'ha, a college or kahitatiomdjjlude^pt^^ 
for the Goddefs herfelf inftrulied Sharma and 
ittily in the moft ufeful arts, and taught thbth thtll 
Ycujka-iipi, or writing of the Yacjhas, a race of fupe^|‘ 
rior beings, among whom Cuve'ra was the chief. 
does not clearly appear on what occafion the 
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’p&Wy ;rHreatea\i6)ii^^ itt''th«..reig|js ttf 'S an'x 

^1 'fe A'H,u, at aicetilird;^^ to th<! PuratUt 

p0hf<^&st anaoog' vifiiom 1 ^^ Sharmicm are reckoned, 
§^tjcimpeUe4 ftitk rtfitge in' the wwntMns-. A 
.of '.the-: JbiiiMas^ is, ' however, feid to have 
^ttli^fed by' the rhvafton of Djsva-Nahush, or 

fecms to bejlie town of Bybloff 
? or. .rlther that of Bdhel^ 


fectns to bejlie town of Bybloff 
m!&&d.>Babel '' ? or. , rlther that of Bdbel^ 
^j^^ ple^^iginia^ ■.name:; the GrejhstaAdt B^bhs. It 
the 'egiial,'' which led froij/the Balbitine branch 
^anal which is pretty 
||^:|^ihj 5 atcd in' the .Table ; and it ap- 
|||^4 .t^Xvthe oioft fouthcrn Iflim of that table is the 
Mpbhs of the Grdis. Since this mound, 
^ |>yrija^r Was raifcd but a'lhort time after that or 
and by a part of^.,,&xn!^byKJl^^ 

-hntb have the fame name itt Sanjent^ whence it 
that both Were ihfcribed to the fame divi- 
’hardly fail to conclude, that the Paiind~ 
;i^j(l|^i*f“iVete the two Babels ; the firft on the £u- 
the, ^bcond^ on the Nile. The old place of 


the, ^bcond^ on the Nile. The old place of 
was afterwards much negle8ed, .be* 
ahg &ai^merttiOBe4 by ancient'auihors. Stephanos 
% if^teas viry^firong ; and it was them, 
'^he' Perfieks of Cte- 
' l»ARus, king of Lybia^ 

aitkiHaries, ■ and the' Pgyftims^ who 
him, fuftaihed a-hfige of a'year and a 
hi|^li4 whole Perpan army, Ondm" Mecaby- 
^^liftood in Ic^ hiarlhy ground, itproba- 
llrehgih m the van mound of earth 
pq^^p''|he‘ iilardmti, the'’dimeitj[i'ons.of'‘;wjhieh 

'in, poetkat deftrh^ha,') 
One of the three grand hiiianebes 
>s^M^ milk vicimfy of P<idin^mt% is eatlcii 

Pathmeti 



T 


iS^^nf ' cor^il 
rupted : >'for' Pti^a ‘ is 1n/iroi^ii^/^iil|^i^''di^^^ pre^"'; 

itounced Padm^ '<Sp Podm, '8ijd>liplw|i!i8\''^^ ., 'Tp^ • 

the fame 'root may beTdfeirr<^''tHe:f%^|a!^ij^^^ 
nome Phthmhitthi, or 
ten; for the was in ific hot^ 

•which once made a par t» as it'evidehtM ap 
the nome Phthemiuthi } though it was al^#j(itd$*:.ec^* 
fidered as a feparate diftrift, in confeqppjfe|t« off 
divifion. Profipit% moft ccrtaihlvj is dcriyfi^ 

Greek word, and a!'|udes to the fummit pf 
feen on a paflage dwn the Nik from the city 
phis ; but which was ^plied to 

felf, can hardly meaiA Of more, thlm that’the !eip'ra^^ 
lies on both (ides of aj 'arge rmf, which would mi be’ 
a fufficient dilcriminat m to juftify that cpihiiaion '^yt 
^^ology ; and we hav^blrcady hazarded a ebnje^fthei 
^N^t Potamos, as a projfcr name of the rfe^fes ip ' 

inBilOty* Pdimci. , 


Of the letters, before mentioned, I Hjphld 

wifh to give a particular account • but the ftibjpftis 
extremely obfeure. Crinitus aflr rts, that the 
tian letters were invented by Isis; and IsisIpRSI^ 
Lotos, was no other, moft certainly, than 
db'vi, whom the Purands mention as the inftt^£|^tl! 
of the Shamicas in the Yac/ha modo pf writin^j'lv^ie*: 
cording to the BrShmenSi there are writtefl ,^teim!iiiri; 
of three principal forts, the Dhanagari,- 
and the Yd^l; but they are only variatldpiS ;^ 
fame original elements'. The, I)'ii}andgirf>''6^SLH^it^\ 
are uied in the northern, the Pdfsdehi in the foutfei| 
parts of India ; and the Yacfiii, it is faidj ih 

The Pandits conlider the V^vdn^dif ^ 
mcifl adfcient of the tbme ; but the beauty and^fexq;^ 
fite' perfeSion of them tenders this "very doiiibtf® 
efpetialW as Atri, whom they fuppofe to havef'M 



V ft 

|ceived ’item from the GckJs, lived >« long time, as 
I they fey«Jn the countries bordering on the Calif before 
i <;||0 repaired to the JOhdt^ca Mountains, near CSMf 
jJMld there built the town of Divam^ar, from which 
liinis fyfteni of letters had the name of Dhana,%dri. 
I A# to the Pdis&cka charafters, they are {aid to have 
I been invented by the PMiSf or Shepherds, who car- 
I tied item into Ethiopia. The Y&^a writing I had 
once t imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks ; but 
|had no authority from the Purana% to fupport that 
opinion, and I dropped it on tetter infoimation; 
I specially as the Brahmem appeal- to have no idea of 
^ hieroglypicks, at leaft according tp our conception oi 
i tiseinf 

I The SharmicaSf we have obfdrved, rank among the 
^ JPiaatdSf or Demi>gods ; and thw feem to have a place 

• among the Yacfiias of the Ptiraaf, whom we hnd in the 
;; northern mountains of India'fUs well as in Ethiopia 

. The country in which they finaHjt Jfjjled, jn ut JL w h i t fn 
bojre the name of their anceftors, was in "Sene' ha-dwipf 
i Utd jleems to comprife all that futedivifion of it, which, 

' in the Shdgavatf and other books, is called C»/7ia-dw{p 
vtiihoui. 

' Several other tribes, from India or PerJiUf fettled 
afterwards in the land of Sharma. The firft and 
Woft powerful of them were the Pahs, or Shep- 
' hiafiis, of whom the Purunas give the following ac- 

* f IS*'* ^ * 

furnamed Piagd^ha^ the (xm of Ug^ 

I Jl^, lived in India to the foutb-weft of C^?, near 
river, which flowed, as its name 
^liwliee# j&om the Vtndhye mountains. I'he place of 
jmijljdldence to the fouth of thofe hills was named 
a word now flgnifying a large towm and its di{> 
||i^ f 0t PSlif which may be derived from P&la, a 
l|^4%aa or ihephord. He was a prince mighty and 
3 warlike, 
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taineers, Vtras im{$iic^s ajnd itDafl%j&t :; and tl^i Wjhbie’ 
countt)? was infe%d b^- his wfeoiir^Hfe*^ 

ported in all their enormities. v^f^Hfe gopid kiiffellyays 
protcfted the pilgrims to-Cify?, br Foy^^'in thbirp^ 
fage over the hills, artd Jiipplied then»'iiddi‘ 
ties for their journey j which gave fo great oiffignte to 
bis brothcTj .that he■■w'aged^war•/againft^'■'l,^Itl^^|^;©y^^'; 
powered him, and obliged hua to leave his 
But Maiia'de'va, fJi'occeds the legend^ afliftisd- tftdjW 
gitive prince, and th'i faithful Pdifts, who accompa^l^^ 
him 5 condufclitig tlrem to the banks of the *6^" W 
Sanc’ha-dwijf, where \bey found the Sharmii;dh'‘^'‘t^^’ 
fettled among them. Mn that country thej^^ttidtiStfe 
temple and town Pun,y\v&ti^ or Punya-%agar^< j 
implying holir.rfs aadPipuritVi which it* imparts, f 



red earth’, and on thofe hills the Pdlis^ undier.i|^t« 
virtuous leader, are fuppofed tb live, like the 
mt, on the fumniit of Himalaya^ in the lawfel enjdyi 
ment of pleafures ; rich, innocent, and happy, thotlgh' 
intermixed with fome MUck'has, or people who 
a harharms dialed^ and with fome of a fair cplcfl' 
plexion. ' The low bills of Mandara include the*'^^ 
called Meroi\ or Merfwe, by the Grrc/is ; in the 
of which is a place named Mandara in the 
Map, and Manderaby Mr. 'Bruce, whp ' • “ 

old it was the' relidence of 
kings. In that part of the country 
red earth j and their name Mandara is a tferiyaiti^i 
from manda, which, among, other fenfes, 
pointedytxom the root mand, which may havethi^ii^^ 
♦f hhii^ to cut : fo that' Mandara-farvaia 
xaovitxuia, dividing the waters, and fortting thlm 
run di^ent ways; an et)'mology conhrmed by^h^ 
Brucs in his defeription of Merae'i where. he aitcop^P 




T'Ki!§,«i«^0and: Funyor 
a feat 

^yethrtteWi a^d ik' pW»eipaV tetople^V a college 
pnM$ ; it wa^ '^rcfor^ the celebrated city of 
jj^eNci t word whicti iBay be derived from Merha 
tiM^.itt'-hiiit,4*it grifhim j the man/ion of Jtudei^Sf as it 
in the di6lionarie$ ;) or from Mrara ' 
^hoiiyie feali prefently fpcak. 


of 





the i^i/ts, named alfo from 

^ic; wboirt he. governed, Maha*deVa gave the title 
^f >;^AiaaiTA, '' having appointed». him to guard the 

and Aoygh' he was a P?7«cAtf 
iirtihj of naturally bloody-mnded, yet he was re- 
d for his good difpoGtion/ and is worfliipped in 
to this day, among tho eight Dic-pdlasy or 
l^htdi^s of as many quarters, Iwho conftantly watch, 
thhirk lelephants, for the ^curity of Cisi, and 
dtihef hbiy places in Jamhu-dvMa : but the abode cf 
ibis defeendants is declared, in 1^11 

dti the banks of the Cali, or Nild, One of his de- 
'fo^dahts was Lubdhaca, of whom an account will 
'^‘giyqn iti a fubfequent feSion ; and from Lobdhaca 
d^pi^hded the unfortunate Li^na'su, (not the bard 
^^^isATfA, who liad aifo that name, and who will 
i^-iiientioned hereafter more particularly ; but) a 
ptfoce whole tragical adventures are told in the Rd- 
and whofe death was lamented annually by the 
Egypt. All his misfortunes arofe from the 
tiB^ce of his wile' YoVa, BhrasPa', or Yd'- 
andhis fon Maha'sura, having, by mif* 
liltnifDitted incell with her, put himfdlf to death, 
difeovered his crime, leavingilTue by his law* 
May we not reafonably conjecture, that 
was the LxsbACAs; Li'ka^su, the Laius; 
e.ksHTA, the Jocasta, of the Greeks 9 Tb# 
from which. OBqipus may bederivedt 
of the Yadu family, and might have 
of. thy unhappy Maha'sura. 

. This 
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This 

twoof* cignve 

God of. War, and BKAMMA'snAi^; OF ,th^^ -iWuadane 
Egg, We mt^ft not omit, that iitiey Ve Ayd to^iave 
carried frohi /ndia not only t!Wyl#’Aii7n!«-Wd<i!, which, ^ 
they had a right to poffcfs, but even \he th.^tc othcifis, 
which they acquired clandeftinely j fo thaf th^^^l" 
books of ancient Indian fcripture once iexiiled id * 
Egypt; and it is remarkable, that the (books of - 
Egyptian fcience were exaftly /owr, called thje btoot^-; 
of Harmonia, or -Hermes, which are fuppofodl.tb^ '• 
contained fubjefis of the higheft antiquity, (a.) 

Nus mentioiivS the firft of them as believed to be 
with the world j antfs the Brahmens afl'ert, that thoit- 
three firft Vedas exiftcll before the creation.V,* : ‘ 

The Palis remaining in India have difTecent names., f' 
Thofe who dwell to t»4e fouih and fouth-wed of 
’^4r«s, are, in the vuVfar dialecits, called “ 

Mils ;,4y the mquntawis to the north-caft of that 
they are in SMjeht named Cirdtas ; and toward tnie 
Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of them has the ap» 
pellation of Harilas, 'I’bey are now confidered as 
outcafts, yet are acknowledged to have pofteffed ,a 
dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the eafteftl.:. 
limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. Their apr 
ceftors arft deferibed as a moft ingenious people, Vir^- 
tuous, brave, and religious; attached particularly tp’i 
the worlhip of Mah.v'ue'va, under the fymbo} of .thc; 
Linga or Phallus ; fond of commerce, art, feienpe^ 
%tid ufing tlvS Paisdchi letters, which they 
They were, fupplanicd by the R^aputras ; and 
country, before named Pdlijl'hdn, was afterwards called^ 
Rdjap%dana in the vulgar diale£l of their conquerdfiiji 
The hittory of the Palis cannot fail, to be intcreftyip 
efpcctally as it will be found much conncQied 
that of Europe ; and I hope foon to be fupplied 

; • matcriali*’' 


(aj Sec 2 Bryant, ago. 
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material* for a fuller account of them. Even their 
miferable remains in India muft excite companion^ 
Vfhen vtc confidcr how great they once were, and from 
whaa height they fell through the intolerant zeal and 
fupcrfiition of their neighbours. Their features arc 
peculiar, and their language different, but perhaps not 
Radically, from that of other Hindus. Their villages 
are fliU called Palli. Many places, named Ptilita^ or, 
mortf commonly, jBhilala^ were denominated from 
them ; and in general, Palli means a village or town of 
^lephtrdi or herdfincn. The city of Irsuu, to the 
fouth of the Vtndhya mountains, was emphaiicall) 
ftyled PalH ; and, to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, 
iSri-falli. it appears to have b^n fituated on or neat 
the fpot where JSopdl now ilan/is, and to be the Sari- 
path of PiOLt.Mv, vhich was called Palibothrce by 
the GreeiSy and, more corre6]|ly in the Peutingenan 
Table, PaUpotra; for the Whole tribe are named 
Palipittras in the facred bot^s of the Ilsndusy and 
were indubitably the Palihotht ^l' the ancients who, 
according to Piinv, governed tl^ whoieToiiniry from 
the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges : but the Greeks 
have confounded them and ihcir capital city with the 
Baltputrasy whof thief town, denominated fioin them, 
had alfo the name of Rdjagrihoy fince changed into 
Rdjamahall. As it was in the Mandalay or circle of 
the Balipulrasy it is improperly called by Ptolemy, 
who had heard that cxprcifion ftom travellers, Pali- 
kabhree of the Mandalas. 

We have faid, that IVshu had the furname of Piti- 
it&tjhay or yelloweyed s but in fome di6lionarics he 
Jg named Pingasliy or yelioia as fine gold ; and in the 
track ofthis emigration from IniiOy we meet with in- 
Creations of that epithet. The Twkijk geographers 
* eonfidcT the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Prince Kan- 
'raiMiK, as part of India, calling its inhabitants yefiatv 
Indians. 1 he province of Gkilan, fays TExEiRAjhas 
alfo the appellation of Hindu'l Asja>-. or Yelloto India i 
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and the Cafpian itfclf is by the Turh called the Yel- 
low Sea, (a.) This appears to be the origin of the 
Panchxan tribes, in Arabia, £gypU and Ethiopia, 
whofe native country was called Pancha:a ; and the 
iflands near it, Panchasan: though Diodorus of Sicily, 
attempting to give a defeription, from Euhemerus, 
of Panchaa, or Pingdfa, has confined it to an incon- 
fiderable ifland near Dwdracd ; yet it was really Indict 
itfclf, as his defeription fufficiently ibows : and the 
place which he names Oceanida, is no other than old 
Sagar, at the mouth of the Ganges. The northern 
mountain, which he fpeaks of, is Miru : and the three 
tow’ns near it are deferibed in the Purdns with almoll 
the fame appellations. 

Orus, the fliepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts 
of Egypt, but of whom few particulars are left on re- 
cord, was, mod probaJ)ly, Ir'shu, the Palli ; whofe 
x^efeendants, the Pinghjhas, appear to have been the 
Pinnic>dn Ihephcrds, Jfho once eftabliflied a govern- 
ment on the banks of the Nik. The Phenicians firft 
made their appearance on the (hores of the Erythrean 
or Red Sea, by which we mull underftand the whole 
Indian Ocean between A/rick and the Malay coafts ; 
and the Purdnas thus reprefent it, when they dcfcribc 
the waters of the Armodadhi, as reddened by the, re-* 
lleBion of folar beams from the fouthern fide of 
mount Sumeru, which abounds with gems of that 
colour. Something of this kind is hinted by Pliny, 
(b.) It is alferted by fomc (and from fcveral circum- 
Uanccs it appcArs molt probable) that the firft fcttle- 
ments of the Phenicians were on the Perfian Gulph, 
which is part of the Erythrean Sea. Justin fays, 
that, having been obliged to kave.the.ir native country, 
(which feems from the context to have been very far 
eaftward,) they fetlled near the Alfynan Lake, which is 

VoL. Ill' ' the' 


M^iUcr^ p, lolS, 
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the Gulph ; and we find an eictenfive diftrici^, 

nanaed to the eaft of the Euphrates and 

yi^ns. The word Paleftine Teems derived from Pal- 
liji'hdn, the feat of the Pdlis^ qr Shepherds, (a,) The 
ISam^riians, who before lived in that country, feem to 
have been a remnant of the Palis, who kept them- 
lelves diftinft from their neighbours, and probably re- 
moved for that reafon to the Palcjline on the Ifaore of 
the, Mediterranean ; but, after their arrival in that 
douqtry, they wi|ihed to ingratiate thcmfclvcs with the 
^ews and Pheiiicians, and, for that purpofe, claimed 
aflinily with them; allcdging, fometimes, that they 
were defeended from Jacob, and at other time.s, that 
they fprang from Pi NKHA s; a word pronounced alfo 
;Pn,lfiEAs, and fuppofed (but, I think, lcf» probably ; 
tq.mean the Ton of Aaron. Certainly, the Jews 
looked upon the Samaritans as q tribe of Phili/lines ; 
for mount Oarizim was called Palitan and Pdtan, 
TiiKMELius, in the Wifdom lif the Son of Sirach./ " 
writes Palifchthcea ; but in thc^JiYei we fi nd tba Phi- 
Uftines, ujho rr/ide on the mount of Samliria’* (b.) But 
let us return to P.iieJHne in AJjyria. 

Whether the poflciity of Pingdcjha, or the Yellow 
Hindus, divided themfclves into two bodie.s, one of 
which pafl’cd dircdly into Phenice, and the other went 
along the Arabian Ihorcs to AhyJJinia, or whether the 
whole nation firft entered the foiuhcrn parts of Arabia, 
the;ii crofled over to Ajrick, and fettled in the coun- 
J!.rj^5 adjacent to the Nile, -I cannot determine; but we 
M,ve ftrong rcafons to believe, that Tome, or all of 
,t^in, remained a confiderable jirne on the coaft of 
'i he Patichaan tribes in that country were 
^blliii^tered ns Indiant. Many names of places in it, 
ancient geographers mention, arc clearly San- 
And inoft of thofc name, arc found at prefent in 
‘ ■ India, 
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India. The famed RkadamanihuSi to whom Homer 
gives the epithet and his brother' Mi mos, wcrdj' 
it feems, of Pheniciaii extraftion. They are faid to 
have reigned in Arabia, and were, probably, Palii, 
defcendcd from PingVcsha, who, as we have ob- 
feri'edj were named alfo Cirdtas i whence the wefliern 
ifland, in which Minos, or his progeny, fettled, 
might have derived its appellations of Cufetis (a) ahd 
Crete. In fcripturc we find the Peleti and Kerethi 
named as having fettled in Palejline ; but the fecohd 
name was pronoune’ed Kerethi by the GreeAinterpreteri, 
as it is by feveral modern commentators : hence We 
meet with Krita, a diftrift of Palejline, and at 
with a JupiTKR Creta-us, who feems to be the CHtf.. 
fwara of the Hindus. In the fpoken Indian dialers, 
Paiita is ufed for Palli, a herdfman ; and the £gyp- 
tiaiis had. the fame word; for their priefts told He- 
HonoTus, that their country had once been invaded 
oy pHiMTius, the Slj'cpherd, who ufed to drive his 
cattle along the Nile, and afterwards built the pyra- 
mids, Jb.) The PhylUtx of Ptolemy, who are called 
liulloits by Captain R. Covert, had their name from 
Bhilata, which in India means a place inhabited by 
Pallis, or Bhils. The ancient Shepherds made'fo con- 
fpicuous a figure in Egypt, that it is needlefs to ex- 
patiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the 
Shepherds in or near Abyjfinia, I refer to the Travels 
of Mr. Bruce. Let us return to Meroe, 


■ The writers of the Purdnas, and of other books 
efteemed facred by the Hindus, were far from wifjiing, 
to point out the origin of mere cities, how diftinguifhed 
foever in civil tranfattions : their objefl was to account 

Y 3 fw 

(a) PuK. lib. 4. cap. as. Cuntis Was named, accoidiug tj» 
ANAXiM'ixQdi, from tbc CureUs under thetr King Piiatistioitsv 


(t) Htnon. B. a, 148. 
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for ff^jund^oD of temples and places of pilgri- 
but it often happened, that feveral places of 
y^ilJi^ip were in different periods ereSed at a fmall 
diftancefromeach other; and, as the number of in- 
habitants increafed round each temple, an iroraenle 
tiQwn was at length formed out of many detached 
parts j though we are never told in the Puranas^ 
‘V^hcther thofe' confecrated edifices were contiguous or 
fa^r- a^ioddr. This happened to Memphis^ as we lhall 
pref^tly (how ; and it feems to have been the cafe, 
with Punyavaity and with Merhoy -or Mrtra. Thofe 
words are written Mti'ha and Mura ; but there is 
f^etbing lb peculiar in the true found of the Ndgari 
It^cs, iay i'hdy Huy (thCy that they are generally pro* 
nounced, efpecially when they are placed between two 
vowels, like a palatial ra. The vowel ri has likewife 
a great peculiarity, and, as we before obferved on the 
word Kijlin for Criflinay is frequently changed. Now 
the whole Troglodytica was named Midoiy or Mirhoe; 
and he who (hall attentively honfider the pafiagedh 
Puny, where the towns of Midoe and Afal are men- 
tioned, will perceive that they can be no other than 
Meroii and JEfar. This interchange of Ha and ra fo 
exa3ly refembles the Sanjerily that the name of Merof". 
feems more probably derived from MriHa, than from 
MetHay or a college oj priejls ; efpecially as the Palis 
were almpft exclulively attached to the worfhip ol 
Mrixa, or MAnA'DE'v.\. A place iti Pegu, called 
Mrha from the fame deity, has, in Ptolemy, the 
aflame of Mareura, and is now pronounced Mero by the 
natives* 

? I^ecording to the Purdns, the refidcncc of King. 
I'^/ft^bo formerly ruled over Egypt and Ethiopia) was 
^,;itbe banks of the Cdtt river, and had the name of 
or Mrira-Jl’kan, bccaufe its principal temple 
'^ dedicated to Mrira, and his confort Mrina'ni ,or 
f A’'ttvX'rj. Now, when we read in Stephanus of 
. that the fort of. Merujiim, near Syracuje, 

was 
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was bjelieved by fbme to have taken its name from 
Meroe in Ethiopia^ we muft underftand, that it wa« 
named from a place of worfliip facred to Mrira, the 
chief Ethiopian divinity : and the fame author. informs 
us, that Meroejfa Diana, or Mrire'swari DeVI, li^ho 
is reprefented with a cfejcent on her forehead, was , 
adored at Mervjium in Sicily. We may conclude, that 
her hulband, Mrire'swara, was the God.pf Hetoc^ 
called a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being 
themfelves unable to articulate his name, inCfted !thsa 
it was concealed by his priefts. It has been imaginecl, 
that Cambyses gave the name of his filler and wife, to 
Meroe, but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether 
he penetrated fo far as that city. In all events, lie 
could have made but a fhort fiay in the diltrifi, whete, 
as he was abhorred by the Egyptians and Ethiops, it is 
improbable that a name impofed by him could have 
been current among them ; and, whatever might have 
" been his firft intention as to the name of his wife, yh., 
when he had killed her, and undergone a feties ca 
dreadful misfortunes in thofe regions, it is moft’pr0> 
bable that he gave himfelf no further trouble about her 
or the country. 

In the book entitled Saiva-ratndcara, we have the 
following ftory of King It, who is fuppofed to have 
been Mrira himfelf in a human lhape, and to have 
died at Meroe, where he long reigned. 

bn the hanks of the Nild there had been long con- 
tefts between the Devatds and the Daityas : but ibte 
latter tribe having , prevailed, their king and leader^ 
Sanc’ha'sura, who refided in the ocean, made fpei 
quent incurfions into the country, advancing ufutilly 
in the night, and retiring befiare day to his fubmarih^ 
palace. Thus he deftroyed or made captive many CaiV 
cellent princes, whofe territories and people were be**, 
tween two fires; for, while Sanc’ha'sura was ravag-- 
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ing <?£ the continent) Gracacua, king of 

Ct<$imcha^wpt tiied to dcfolate the other: both ar- 
^fei confining of ravages and cannibals, who, when 
ti^W met, fought together with bmtal ferocity, and 
thiis changed the moft fertile of regions into a oarren 
Jllfert. In this diftrefs the few natives, who furvived, 
/^affed/their hands, and hearts to Biiagava'n, and ex- 
* Let him that can deliver us from thefe dif- 
he our King;*, ufingthe word lx, which re- 
'iechioed through the whole country. At that iuftant 
hrofe a violent ftorm, and the waters of the CM\ were 
'iftraMely agitated, when there appeared from the waves 
^>r the river a man, afterwards called Tx, at the head 
a nnmerdus army, faying, “ ox^ there is 

and, on his appearance, the Daityas de- 
mnded into Patala^ the demon SANc'HA'i.uRA plunged 
iDto the, ocean, and the favage legions preferved thcni- 
fclyes by a precipitate flight. The King I'x, a fubordi- 
hate incarnation . of Mrira, re-eftablifhed peace. and 
pfofperiiy through all Sanc ha-dwipa^ through Ba.ria-' 
radMa^ UiJra-Jl'Un^ and Arva-Jt'hdiij or Arabia: the 
y^cs of Cuiila-cifas and Hd/yastlas returned to their 
^rmef habitation, and juftice prevailed through the 
i^bole extent of his dominions. The place near which 
■**he fprang from the middle of the Nita is named //^7, 
%sx^Yr-Ji^hdK : and the capital of his empire, Mrira, ox 
His defeendants are called AiU in the 
Sderivafive form, and their country vltte/fl. The king 
himfelf is generally denominated Air, and was thus 
“ilftoncoufly named by ray Pandit and his friends, till, 
jlftcr a long fearch, they found the paffage in which his 
j^j^ture is recorded. The Greeks^ in whofe lan- 
aiios means an eagle, were very ready, as ufual, 
tednod an etymology for AU. . They admit, however, 
W firft called Aitas, after a dreadful 
the rivers which grciatly alarmed the Ethio- 
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;J and this is coadormable to wbat we read in 
, the 
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the Saivorratndcdra. At the time of that prodigious 
intumefccnce in the river^ it is faid that Promeiheus 
was King of Egypt: but Promf/fheus appears to be 
no other than Pramat’he'sa, a title of MrIra, ftghi- 
fying Lord of the Pramat'kas, who arc fuppofed iQ.'bc 
thej^ue fenfes ; and in that charaQer he is believed tt) 
have formed a race of men. SrEi'iiANUsof 
and Eustathius (a) affert, that Aetus was an Indiar\ 
or Hindu ; but as nothing like this can be cpllefcted 
from the Purdnas, they confounded, I imagine, I't or 
Ait with Yadu, of which I (hall inftantly fpeak. The 
chief ilation of I't, or Aifam^ which could not have 
been very didant from Mrha-Ji'hdv^ I take to be the 
celebrated place of worfliip mentioned by Strabo, ( b ) 
and by Diodorus, called Avatum, fc,) which was 
near Mrroe, It was the fame, I believe, with the 
Talliis of Ptoeemy, and Tatuoi Pmny, Iltuated in 
an ifland, which, according to Mr. Bruce, is at prefen?. 
"'knerwn by the name of Ktergos, and which was fo near 
Meroe as to form a kind of harbour for it. 

The origin of the Ydtm is thus related. Ucra- 
se'na, or Ugra, was father of De'vaci, who wa§ 
Crisiin.v’s mother. His fou Cansa, having impri- 
foned him, and ufurped his throne, became a mcreir 
lefs tyrant, and fhowcci a particular animofity agaip^^. 
his kinfmen the Yddavas, or defeendants of . 
to whom, when any of them approached him, hd 
ufed to fay, ydtn, or, be goae, fo repeatedly, that they, 
acquired the nickname of Ydiv, inftcad of the re- 
fpcfctable patronymick by which they had been dif- 
tinguiflied. Cansa made feveral attempts fo deftroy 
the children of De'vac^; but Crishna, having been 
preferved from his machinations, lived to kill ;the 
tyrant, and reltore Ugrase'na, who becanfe a Tp-j , 
vereign of the world. During the infancy, however,/ 

ah 

(a) On Oiwys, (l>) Strabo. B, p. Sgg* "hf- 

Diod. Sic. P. 4. C. 1. 
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pf Cai&QKA, the perfecuted YUavas emigrated from 
and retired to the mountains of the exterior 
ox AbyJJinia. Their leader, Ya'tu, was 
properly entitled YA'oAVE'NnaA, or Prince of Ya- 
^tias ; whence thofe mountains acquired the fame ap-» 

f iliation. They are now called Ottremidre, or Ardwe- 
idtiy which means, we are told, the Land of At~we^ 
the firft hing of that country, (a;) but, having heard 
the true San/crit name pronounced, in common fpccch, 
yarevinda, I cannot but fufpeft a farther corruption 
pf it in the name of the Ahyjfmian mountains, Thofe 
Indian emigrants are deferibet! in the Puranai as a 
blamelefs, pious, and even a facred, race ; which is 
exa^ly the chara6ier given by the ancients to the ge- 
msibe Ethiopians^ who are faid, by Stephancs of By 
Zdntium^ by Eusebius, by Philostratus, by Eusr.v- 
irHius, and others, to have come originally from India 
under the guidance of Aetus, or Ydtu ; but they con- 
found him with King Ait, who never was tlT,ere„ 
Ya'’uabe'n dra (for fo his title is generally pronounced) 
<leem’$ to be the wife and learned Indian mentioned in 


the Pafchal Chronicle by the name of Andubarius, 
(h,} The king or chief of the Ydtus is corretlly 
named Ya'tupa, or, in the weftern pronunciation, 
Ja'tupa; and their country would, in a derivative 
sorna, be called, Jdtupeya. Now the writers of the 
tlniverfa) Hiftory affert, that the native Ethiopians 
igive their country, even at this day, the names of 
ij^Upin and Zaitiopia, There can be little or no doubt 
l^t Ya'tupa was the King jEiuiops of the Greeh 
nsythologiffs, who call him the fon of Vulcan ; but, 
jic^oiding to the P^ranas^ that defeent c6uld not be 
ffjgftbcd to Ya^u, niougb it might, perhaps, to King 
4 fliow'n, in a lubrequent part of this 

VuiCAN of Egypt was alfo confideretj 
^ as an avSntarat i>r fubordinate incar<; 

P ili:,df Mama'p£''va, ;. 4 ' ;; 
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Not only the land of Egypt^ and the countries bor* 
dfiring on the MiU, but even Africa had former- 
ly the appellation of Airia^ from the numerous fettle* 
ments, I fuppofc, of the Ahirs, or Shepherds, as they 
are called in the fpoken Indian dialefls. In Sanferit^ 
the true word is and hence, I conceive, their 

principal (lation in the land of Gbjhtn^ on the borders 
of Egypt ^ was named Abariimd. Avarh ; for &hoJhekd 
itlelf, or Ghojlidyana^ means the abode of fiepherdi or 
herdftnen ; and G6Jha^ though it alfo fignify a Gdpdl^ or 
Cowherd, is explained, in Sanferit dictionaries, by the 
phrafe Abktrapall't^ a tozon or village of Abhirai or 
Palis. 

The mountains of Ahyjfinia have in Sanferit the 
name of Ni/hadha ; and from them flowed the Nanidf 
(which runs through the land of Pufhpaverjham about 
the lake Dembea,) the Little Crijhndy or Pacazzey and 
Sane' liandg a, or Mareb ; of which three rivers we 
Jball hereafter fpeak more particularly. Since the 
Hindus place another Meru in the Southern Hcraif* 
phcrc, w'c mull not be furprized to find the Nild de- 
fenbed by them as ru filing over three ranges of moun- 
tains, which have the fame names with three fimilar 
ranges over which the Gangd, in their opinion, forces 
its way, before it enters the plains of India. Thofe 
mountains are the Himalaya^ or, feat of fnoxa, the Ni- 
Jliadha^ and the IJcmacuta^ or xoith a golden peak. Tbfe 
Hindus believe that a range of African hills is covered 
with fnow ; the old Egyptians^ Greeks, and Romani^ 
•believed the fame thing j and modern travellers aifert, 
that fnow falls here and there in fome parts of Africa : 
but the Southern Himalaya is more generally called 
Sitdnta^ which implies the end, or limit, of cold. Ok, 
Uie Northern Himalaya is the celebrated lake Mdnafoq 
faras, or Mdnafffrdvara,nczr Sumeru, the abode of ■ 
who are reprefented Ibmetimes as reclining in thei|i> 
bQ|wers, and fomeiiincs as making aerial excurfions i%' 
their Vimdnas, or heavenly cars. Thus on, or wttbin,,;^ 
2 ‘ the ■ 
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ibc Southern Himalaya^ we find the Lake of the Gods, 
■which correlponds with that in the north ; with this 
difference, that the exiftence of the fouthern lake can^ 
iioi be doubted, while that of the northern mav well 
: be called in quefiion, (unlefs there be Inch a lake in 
■^%flDkJ38Dwn region between Tibet and the high plains 
of lSok$&ra;) for-^<vhat the Sannyajn call Umafarovar^ 
is, injluth, the V%dhyafS^ai Ahe Puran^. Beyond 
thdipthern Lake of the another Merit, th® 

ofdivinitieijg^nd th^^lace of^eirairyjauntsf 
for it is declared in;thc^:f^ 7 is, as.#e Brdhvuns m- 
form me, that within tli^ mountains, tow^isd? the 
fource of the Nild, thcreai^deiightful grovcs„^iJhabited 
by deities, who divert thenifelves with journeying in 
tbeir cars from hill to hill. The Greeh gave to that 
Sodtliern Meru the appellation of ©twi' in allu- 

iion to the Vivians, or celcjlial cars ; but they meant 
a range of hills, according to Pliny and Agatijeme- 
not a fingle infulatecl mountain. Pi iNy 
:who places that mountainous tra 6 t in the fouth oi tJtlt- 
hpia, makes it projeft a gi-eat way into the fouthern 
ocean. Its wcflern limit is mentioned by Ptolemy; and 
the Nubian geographer fpeaks of all the three ranges. 
iy the Chariot oj the Gods, we are to underltand the 
lofty grounds in the centre of the African peninfula, 

from which a great many rivers, and innumerable ri- 
vuletsi. flow in all diretlions. Fires were conitantlv 
f feen itfnight on the fummit of t^fe highlands ; a»d 
, diat appearance, which has nothil^'very ftrange in it, 
|fecn iully accounted for by modern travellers. 

* “ ^ ‘■.'wWe.'Comc now to the Hdjyastlas, or JIab'aJhis, who 
ati iifrei^nedj. I am told, in the Purdnas, though 
ftldOT j and their name is believed to Imve the 
ji^^owing etymology. C’harma, having laughed at 

Wilfeii ffilhcr Satyavra^ta, who had, by accident, uitoxi- 

><; , ' . • ■ cated 
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cated himfclf with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed 
^Jafyditle^ or the Laugher; and his ^I'cendanis were 
called from him Hafyaiilas in Sanjcrit; and in the 
fpoken dialefls, Hajyas^ Ilanfelis, and even Habajhis ; 
for the Arabick word is fuppofed by the Hindus to be 
a corruption of Hafya. By thofe defeendants of Char- 
MA they underfland the African Negroes, whom they 
fuppofc to have been the hrft inhabitants of Abyjjimaf 
and they place Abyjfinia partly in the dwipa ol Cujka^ 
partly in that of Sanc'ha Proper. Dr. PococK was told 
at the Catarafcls, that beyond them, or in the exterior 
Cnjha-dwip, there were /even mountains; and the 
Brahmens particularly affebl that number. Thus they 
divided the old continent into feven large illands, or 
peninfulas; and in each ifland we find feven diftri£is, 
with as many rivers and mountains. The following is 
the Paurdnic divilion of Ciijlia-ivnp^ called exterior^ 
\vith rcl'pcti to that of Jamhu: 


Districts. Mountains. Rivers. 


Apydyana. Pujhpaverjha. Nandd. 

Pdribhadra. Qmudddri. Rajani. 

J)evaverjha. Cundddr/. CM. 

Ramanaca. Vdniadeva. Sarafwati'. 

Sumanafa. Satasringa, Simvall, 

Surochana. S^afa. Anumali. 

Avijhydta. liffl^Jrafruti. Rdcd. 


It feemS unnccelTary to fet down the etymology of 
all ihefe names ; but it may not be improper to addj 
that S^alasringa means ivilh a hundred peaks ; and Sid*> 
hasrafruti^ with a ihoufand Jlreams, 

Between the exterior Cupta-dvsip and SanPha Pr'e^\ 
per lies, according to the Purdns, on the banks of thd' 
Midi the country of Barbara ; which includes, there- 
Q foroi 
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all the land between Syene and the confluence 
the M/c with the Tecazze, which is generally called 
Barbara and Barbar to this day; but, in a larger fenfe, 
it is underttood by the Paurdnics to comprize all the 
burning fands of Africa. Barhara-difa, which an- 
•<Vers to the Loca arida ttardcniia mentioned by Pli- 
»Y as adjacent to the Nile^ was a fertile and charming 
country before it was burned, according to the Hindu 
legends, which will be found in a fubfequent feSion ; 
fttft, by the approach of Su'rya, or the Sun; and after- 
wards by the influence of Sani, or Saturn. Its prin- 
cipal city, where Barharefwara had a diftinguifhed 
temple, was called Barbar a-Ji'hdn, and flood on the 
banks of the Nih. The Tamovanfa, or Children of 
iTAMAS, refided in it ; and it is moll probably the 
town of Tama, which Pliny places on the eaflcrn 
bank of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Roman 
miles above Syene, (a.) 


The crude noun Tamas, in the firflcafe Tamah, and 
Panto before certain confonants, means darknejs ; and 
it is alfo a title of Sani; whofe defeendants are f'up- 
pofed to have lived in Barbara; and are reprefented as 
an ill-clothed, half-ltarved race of people, much like 
the prefent inhabitants of the fame country. I'he fol- 
lowing fables appear to be aflrological, but might have 
had fome- foundation in hiftory, as the Hindu regents 
of planets were, in truth, old Pl^fophers and Legif- 
lators, whofe works are Hill extlHI* 


*.► Tamah, or Saturn, had two wives ; St’havira' 
»hd,jARAT*HA', whofe names imply age and decre- 
By the former he had (even fons, MrTtyu, 
'^^^'ka^^DaVa, Ulca', Ghora, Aohama, Canta'- 
by the latter only two, Ma'ndya and Gulica. 
fons of Ma'ndya were AIubha, Arisht’ha, 
Pliha: thofe of Gulica were Gad'ha 

and 
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and Grahila. They were all abominable men, and 
their names denote every thing that is horrid. It is 
exprefsly faid in the Puranas, that T amAh was expel- 
led from Egypt exadly at the time when Arama, a 
grandfon of Satyavra^ta, died ; and his children re- 
tired into Barbara; and that his grandfon Gui-ma, 
reigned over that country when it was invaded by Ca- 
pe'nasa, who will prefently appear, beyond a doubt, to 
be Cepheus. The Tamevanfas are defenbed as living 
in Barbara Proper, which is now called Nubia, and 
which lay, according to the Indian geography, between 
the dwipas of SANc’iiAand of Cvsa\taithout : but the 
other parts of Barbara, toward the mouths of the Nik, 
were inhabited by the children of Ra'iiu ; and this 
brings us to another ailronoraieal talc, extral^cd from 
a book entitled Chintdmam. 

Ra'iiu is reprefeuted, on account of his ^j^nny, as 
an immenfe river-dragon, or crocodile, or rather a fa- 
bujbus monftcr with four talons, called Grcdia, from a 
root implying viofcnl feizure. The word is commonly 
interpreted hanger, or Jliark; but in fume dictionaries 
it is made fynonymous to nacra, or crocodile ; and in 
the Purdnas it feems to be the creature of poetical fan-*, 
cy. The tyrant, however, in his human fhape, had 
cnildren, Diiwaja, Dtiu'mka, S.xha, Lacud'a, 
Dand'a, hnd Cartana, (which names are applied t<» 
cometioi different forms,} all equally mifehievous with 
their father. In hisjipillegorical chaiaftcr, he was de- 
capitated by VisuNO : his lower extremity became the 
Celu, or dragon's (ail ; and his head, Uill called Rdhu, 
the afeending node : but the head is fuppolal, when it 
fell on earth, to have been taken*up by Pit’hinas, or 
Pi/’niN, and by him placed at Rdhu-Jl'hdn, (to which', 
the Greeks gave the name of Ileroo'polis), where it waa 
worlhipped, and gave oracular anfwers; which may be 
the origin of the fpeaking heads, mentioned by Jeuti^;. 
writers as prepared by inagick. The potterity of 
Ra'uu were from him denouan^icd Grdhas; and they. 
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lAiglu have, been the anceftorsof thofe Graii, or Greeks, 
■who came originally from Egypt. It is remarkable 
that Hesiod, in his Tkeogony, mentions women in 
Africa nameil Graia, who had fine complexions, and 
wrerevthe offspring of Phorcys and Ce'to. The Grei- 
Atlls arc painted by the w riters of the Puranas in mofl 
i^lifavourable colours; but an allowance mull be made 
for a fpirit of intolerance and fanaticifm. Ra'iiu w'as 
wOvlUipped in foine countrics,,as Hailal, or Luciter, 
r?jvh0ni in forne refpecls he refembles :) was adored in 
thh eafiern parts of Egypt, zr\6t '\n Arabia, the 
and the Defai, according to Jerom, in the life of 
Hilarion • but though we mult fuppofe that his vo- 
taries had a very different opinion of the Grdhas from 
that inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain that the 
Greeks were not fond of being called Graiqi, and very 
feldou) gave thcmfelvcs that appellation. 

^ The Tandy deferts in Egypt, to the call and weft oK- 
ikso'Nile, arc conlidered by the Furans as part of Bar- 
bara ; and this may account for what Herodotus fays 
of the word Barbaj-os, which, according to him, was 
applied bv the Egyptians to all -usho were unable, to [peak 
their language, meaning the inhabitants of the Defert, 
who were their only ncighbou:;>. Since the people of 
Barbara, or Children of Satuks, were looked upon as 
a cruel and deceitful race, the word was afterwards 
transferred to men of that difpofition ; and the Greeks 
wlio lived in Egypt, brought the appellation into their 
stew feitlements, but feem 'to have forgottea its primi- 
uve meaning. 


•Oft the banks of the NUd we find the Crijhna’giri, 



Mountain of Barbara, which can be no other 


the black and barren range of hills which Mr. 
J^iiCE law at a great dillance towards the Nile from 
't^y^fmey. ‘ In the caves of thofe mountains lived the. 
^y4S»iir^^5,ofwhoin we fliall fpeak hereafter. Though 
tie Iwd of Barbara be faid, in the Puranas, to lie be- 


tween 
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tween the dwtpas of Cusha and Sanc’iia, yet it is ge-- 
nerally confidered as part of the latter. The M7e, oa 
leaving the burning fands of Barbara, enters the coun- 
try of Sanc’ha Proper, and forces its way through the 
or Golden Mountains; an appellation which 
they retain to this day. The mountain called jPaa- 
(hryfa by the Greeks, was part of that range which 
is named Ol/aki by the Arabs : 7\nd the Nubian geo- 
grapher fpeaks of the Golden Mountains, which are a 
little above Ojwdn. Having palled that ridge, the Nild 
enters Cardeinia-Jl'li'in. or the Land of Mud; which ob- 
\ioul!y means the fertile EgypHan valley fo long co- 
vered with mud after every inundation. The Purdnas 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and affert that 
no mortal durll approach it: but this we mull under- 
hand as the opinion formed of it by the Hrft colonilb, 
who were alanutd by the reptiles and monfters abound- 
ing in it, and had not yet lien the beauty and richnefs 
of its fcililc Hate. It is exprefslydcclarcdtobei^i'- 
Mii}a-/l'lidn, or the Country of a mixed People ; foi? 
fuch is the tueaning in Sauftril of the word Miira. 
>Soiiietimcs the compound word Mtsra-fl'hdn is applied 
to the Lower Egypt, aitd fonictimes (as in the hiftory 
of the wars o{ Ciipenajd) to the whole country; in which 
fenle, 1 am told, the word Gupta-fl’/urn isui’ed in anci- 
ent books; but i have irever yet I'oen it applied lb ex- 
tcnlively. Agvbta certtiinly means on all Jides ; 

and Gupta, or g,iuyJed, is the name of a place reputed 
holy ; which was, I doubt not, the famed Coptos of our 
ancient geographers ; who mentioned a tripartite ar- 
rangement of Egypt e.xaHly conformable to the three 
divilions of Misra-jThdn, particularly recorded in the 
Purdnas. The firlt of them was Taphvana, the Wood- 
lands of Tapas, or auferc devotion, which was proba- 
bly Upper Egypt, or Thehais : the fccond, Mtira Pro^ 
per, called alfo Cantaca~d^a, or the Land of Thorns, 
which anfwers to the Lower Egypt ^ or lleptanomis ; and 
the third Aranya and Atavi, or The forc/ls, crophati* 
cally Ib named, which were fituated at the moutlis of 

' the!.' 
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tibe Ntld^ and formc<t"What we-call the Delia. The firft 
u^babitants of Egypt found, on their arrival, that the 
■whole country about the mouths of the Nile was an 
itntnenfc forelt ; part impervious, which they called 
Aiavi^ part uninhabited, but praclicable, which had 
tbe name of Aranya. 

Tapovana feems to have been always adapted to reli- 
gious aulleri tics; and the firlt Chrijlian anchorets ufed 
to fecludc thcinfelvcs in the wilds of Thebes for the pur- 
jpofe of contemplation and abRrafled piety. Thus we 
read, that the Abbot Pachomios retired, with his dif- 
ciples, to the wildtrnefs of Tahenna, and there built a 
monadery, the remains of which are Hill villblc, a day’s 
journey below Dendera, near an ifland now called Ta~ 
htmpi and, according to Sicard, a little below the fitc 
of Thebes. The country around Dendera is at this day 
covered with forefts of daum ; a tree which fome deferibe 
as a dwarf palm, and others as a rhamnus ; thcncc Den^ 
dera was called by Juvlnal the Jhady Tentyra. 


There can be no doubt, that Tapovana was Upper 
Egypiy or the Thehais ; for fcveral places, the fituation 
of which w'ill be clearly afeertained in the courfc of 
this Eflay, are placed by the authors of the Purdns in 
tbeforc(isofTa/(2A. The words Thebaius and ThebiniteSy 
arc both laid to be derivatives of Thehai ; but the fe- 
cond of them feems rather derived from Tapdvan or 
Tabenna. So fond are nations of accommodating fo- 
reign words to their own language, that the Arabsy 
■who have changed Tapojiris into Ahu’JJairy or Father 
. af Tfavely have, in the fame fj)irit, converted Tabenna 
.miojieddmiabindy or the Toz\in of our Father; though 
-fo^c of them call it Medinat Tabu, fjom Tapby which 
"Mj^A^ab could not pronounce. I’hc principal place in 
■ ’Ivifion was CarddinarJl'haliySKh\c\\ is mentioned in 
htrdns as a temple ol coniiderable note. The le- 
ts, that Gl’pte'swa&a and bis confortbad long 

been 
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been concealed in the vavd of the JVjs'/i, near Gupta^Jl*h^ 
or Copos; but at length fprang from it» and appearej^' 
at Cdrdama-fi'haPi,‘holh. wholly befmeared with * 
whence they had alfo the titles of GardameWara and 
Cardame'swari. We may obfeirve, that 
fics both guarded and ‘concealed^ and in either iebfei'' 
may be the origin of the word Aiguptos. As to'dar* 
dama, the canine letter i*s fo often omitted in the^l- , 
gar pronunciation of Sanfcrit words, that Cardo-'^^pty 
Cadam^ feeras to be the Cadmus of the , 

we fltall hereafter illuftrate this etymology witlf^^. 
cumftances which will fully confirm it. 

Mi'sra-Jl'han is called alfo Mifra and Mifrend \n^€ 
facred books of the Hindui ; where it is faid that the 
country was peopled by a mixed race, confifting of va- 
rious tribes, who, though living for their convenience 
in the fame region, kept themfelves diftinSi, and werft' 
perpetually difputing either on their boundaries, or,,: 
which is moil probable, on religious opinidjtg. •■I’hfey': 
feem to be the mingled people mentioned in scripture. 
To appeafe their feuds, Brahma' himfelf defeendedin, 
the charatter of Iswara ; whence Mifrejwara becattie 
one of his titles. The word Mijr^ which the Arah,, 
apply to Egypti and to its metropolis, feems clearly de^ 
rived from the Sanfcrit ; but, not knowing its origin, 
they ufe it for any large city^ and give the appellation of 
Almifrdn in the dual, to Cu/a and Bafra : the fame word 
is alfo found in tliefeule of a boundary, or line offepa*. 
ration. Of Mijr the dual and plural forms in ijehrm 
are Mifraim and Mifrm, and the fecond of them is 
often applied in Scripture to, the people oLEgypt.fABy 
to the Mazor, or more properly, Matilr, there 15 
difference of opinion among the tranflators of lAAiAU,ji| 
(a.) I a the old EngUJh verlion we find the palfage^ viuK 
which the word occurs, thus rendered, « the, brooks.; 
“ of defence fhall be emptied and dried up bil^; 
VoL.lIl. Z Bifbo^ 


CaJ Chap, 19. v. 6. See 2 Kingi, i8. 24. 
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^jChop towTs, after feme commentators, changes 
of. defence into the canals of Egypt ; and 
Spi^.is obvioufly the meaning' of the Prophet i though 
tliej'fbnn of the word be more like the Arabian plural 
than a»y form purely Hebrew. . 

f'' .{ * , *' 

: Stephanus of Byzantium fays, that Egypt was called 
by the Phenicians ; blit furely this is a millake 
fof Myfara: according to Soidas, and Eusebius, it 
ifeati the name of. Mefiraia; but this I conceive fhould 
be written Mefraia from Mifreya, which may be gram-^- 
iriiatically deduced from the root Mifr. The name 
Ca^iaca-Jefa was given to Mi/ra for a rcafon fimilar 
to, that of Acanthus, a town and territory abounding 
m fhtirny trees. 

>■ Jt was an opinion of ihc Egyptian and of 

HiEttonoTus alfo, when he was in their country, that 
the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the fe^ 
wbifeh extended as far as the Catarafls : whether this 
Opinion be well founded, is not now the queftion; but 
;a ftption of the fame kind occurs in the Purdnas j and 
'iilee Brahmens account, in their way, for the alteration 
TvWch they fuppofe to have happened. Pramoda, 
theyTay, was a king of Sanc'ka-dwip Proper, and re- 
lided on the fhore of the fea called Sanc'hedadhi : The 
. Country was chielly peopled by Mlech'has, or fuch as 
fptak harharoujly, and by favage Rdcjhajhas, who are 
bidieved to be evil demons ; nor was a lingle Brahman 
...l^tbc found in the kingdom, who could explain the 
and inftrucl mankind in their duties. This great- 
xht pious king} till he heard of a Riyhi, or 
eminent iii piety and in facred knowledge, 
in the country of Barbara, and. was named 
or PirhuNASA, but wasgenerallydillinguifh- 
iPIt&y Mhfe title of Pi r’in KTsiu. He was vifiied by 
iti peiTon, and after many intreaties, pre* 
accompany the lung to Sanc'ha-dwt'pa: but, 
the incorrigible wickcdnefs of its inhabi- 
’ tants, 
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tants, he was wholly ih defpair of efFeifting any gb6|v 
in that country, and palled the nfght without lleep^' 
Early in the morning he repaired ‘ to the fea-lhore^ 
where, taking water and CwiAa-grafs in his hand,, he 
was on the point of uttering an imprecation on 
HOBADHi. The God of fhe Ocean perceived his intent,' 
and threw himfelf trembling at his feet^ alking humbly 
what offence he had committed. “ Thy waters (an'- 
“ fwered the Saint) walli a polluted region, info which 
“ the king has conduced me, but in which J.eannqt 
“ exift : give me inllantly a purer piece of I^nd:, dpi 
“ -which I may refidc, and perform the duties of Telt- . 
“ gion.” In that inftant the fca of Sanc'ha retire^ 
for tliefpace of a hundred ySjanas^ or 492 miles, and 
left the holy man in poffeffion of all the ground appear- 
ing on that dcreliftion. The king, bn pearing of the 
miracle, was tranfported with joy, and ca^hfed a fplen--, 
did palace to be built on an ifland in the feiintory new- ' 
•ly acquired: it w'as called becaufe. 

m ‘relided in it, having married the hundred 
ters of PitAMODAj and, on his beginning to fe4d 
lefclures on the Veda, he -was in a Ihort time attebddd 
by numerous difciplcs. This fable, which had, proir,; 
bably, fomc foundation in truth, is related in a bopk i 
entitled Visxoasdra-pracdfa, or a Declaration of 
is mojl excellent in the Univerfe. ; ' -i 

Pit’hi-fl’hdn could not be very diftant from 
ma-Ji'hali, or the city of Thebes, to which, according 
to the Brdhmdnda, the Sage’s daughter, from hhu 
called Pait’hini, ufed to go almofl every day for the 
purpofe of worlhipping Maiia'deVa: it feems, there- 
fore, to be the Pathros of Scripture, named Patkut'es 
by the Grech interpreters, and Pathuris by Pxiny, frbfji;.’ 
whofc context it appears to have ftood at no gre^i 
tance from Thebes ; and it was, certainly, in U*ppet,;. 
Egypt'. It was probably the fame place which 
MY calls Tathyris, either by niiltakc, or in cohfOitiiitjSS^ 
to the pronunciation of the Ethiopians, who gener,all|^ , 

Z 2 fubftitutwi 
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jfybftituted the letter T for P, which they could not 
articulate. From the data in P roi fmy it could not have 
been above fix miles to the weft of 77 i<ies, and was, 
therefore, in that large ifland formed by an arm of the 
which branches out at Ermenth, and rejoins the 
tnaia body of the river at the Memnotiium. According 
to the old Egyptians, the fea bad left all Upper Eg)pt 
from the Cataracts as far as Memphis ; and the diftance 
between thofe two places is nearly that mentioned in 
the Furdiuis, or about a hundred The God of the 
Ocean, it feems, had attempted to regain the land which 
he had been forced to rclinqujfti ; but Maiia'di'va 
( with a new title dciivcd from Nabiias, or the Jky, 
and IswARA, or lotd,) clleHually flopped his cncioach- 
ments; and this was the origin of Nabha~/f'/idit^ oi 
Memphis^ which was the moft diftinguifiicd among the 
many confulcrahlc places in Mifiay and which appeals 
to have conlillcd of kveral detached parts ; a^ i. Ugra- 
Jl'hdn^ fo called from Uoa\, the Uchorlus of the 
Greeks ; 2. Nabhah, the Noph of Scripture ; 3. a pan 
named Mi fra; 4. Mohana-JI'hdn, which may, per- 
haps, be the prolcnt Mohannan ; and 5. Laya-Jl'hd'i^ 
nr JLaya-vat/, vulgaily pronounced Laydti, thefubuib 
of Xrtr, 01 Letojihis. 

Roiana-Jl'hon^ or the Place of Weeping, is the 
ifland in the lake of Mdrijhu^ or Ma;ri%^ concerning 
which we have the following Indian flory in the 
V/ fwafdra pracufa. 

Peii-suca^ who had 4 power of feparating his foul 
from his bod), voluntanly afeended toward heaven; 
and his wife, Ma'risiia', fuppofing him finally de- 
|)|i||hd, retired to a wilderncfs, where fhe fat on a hil* 
flicdding tears fo abundantly, that they formed 
.‘a lake round it ; which was afterwards named A'sru- 
‘ tht'hOi or the Holy Place oj Tears, Its waters were 
)^ack, or very datk azuie; and the fame colour is 
f afertbed by Sthabo to thofe of Mern's, Her fon Ml'd- 

HI, 
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ni, oitMe'rhi, Suca, had alfd rfenduftced the 
and, feating himfelf near her, perforijied the fame 
ligious aufterities. Their devotion was fo fervent^ and' 
fo long continued, that the inferior Gods^ begin to 
apprehend a diminution of their own influence *' A 
length MaVisha', dying petivratd, or dutiful to her. 
lord^ joined him among the VifnnvrUca^ or inhabitants: 
of Vishnu’s heaven; and her fon, having foleinnized 
the obfequies of them both, raifeda fumptuons tern* 
pie, in which he placed a ftatuc of Vishn'u, at the feat' 
of his toeepivg mother; whence it acquired the appdr, 
lation of Rodana-p'hdna. “ They who make ablti-, 
“ tions in the lake of Afnt itrt'ha (fays the Hindu 
“ writer) are purified from their fins, and exempt 
“ from worldly afl’ehlions, afeending after death to 
“ the heavenly Vishnu; and they who worfhip the' 
“ Deity at RodanafVhdn^ <^njoy heavenly blifs, with-, 
“ out being fnbjecl to any future tranfmigration.” , No 
lak« in the world, except that of Motris, correfponllsj' 
both in name and in circuraftances, with that of Afn^ 
tirf'ha, and the ifland in the midft of it, which was 
alfo callen Merhi, or Merhi-Jl'hdn, from the name df 
the prince who confecrated it. The two fiatues on it 
were faid by the Greeks to be thofe of Morris and 
his Queen ; but they appear from the Purdnas to have 
been thofe of Vishnu, or Osiris, and of Ma'risha^, 
the mother of Mofris; unlefs the image of the (^pd 
was confidered in fubfiance as that of the depiliiiid 
.king, who, in the language of the Hindu theologians, 
was wholly abforbed in the divine effence. Three lances* 
in the countries adjacent to the Nile, have names ip 
the Pwr<*«s‘ derived from airu, or tears. Firift,:- 5^- 
edfru, or Tears (f Sorrow, another name for Afru^iir* 
t'ha, or Maris ; lecondly, HerJJidJru, or Tears of jfpi'f 
and, thirdly, or Tears of an inwdr^ 
able Senf alien ; to both which belong legch^Ty t^yra* 
tives in the Pitrinni, One of the infernal nVew WM; 
named Afrumati, or the Tearful; but the firft 
was Vaitararii, where a boatman had been ftatiooe^^j^^ 
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fcttry over the fouls of mortals into the legion of Y \m \. 
“The tyofd vitaran/j, whence the namc^f the rnci is 
4 cirived, alludes to the jare given for the pallagc ovci it. 

III. We muft now fpeak pauicnhuly of SanCha- 
dtilpa Ft ope) ^ oi the Inland of Shells, as the wotd Iiie- 
lally lignihcs ; for Sanc'ha incan» a lea-fheH', and is 
gcncially applied to the large Iniccinura. '1 he Rid 
Sea, which abounds with (hells of cxtraordinaiy li/e 
and beauty, was conlidcied as part of the Sanc'hdbdln^ 
or Sanc’/io'dadhi ; and the natn es of tlic count! v bt (ore 
us ttoie large tollais o{ (hells, accoiding to Sin \j>o, 
both foi oiiianienf and as amulets. In the PiiUiUas^ 
Iiowcvci, it IS dcclaicd, that the dwtpe had tlie ajipc 1 - 
lation of Sanc'hi bciault i/t inhabitants li'rJ 1 1 fl'clh., 
or in caverns ot rocks hollowed like (hills, and wiih 
entrances li! e the mouths o( them. Oihiu inlid, 
that the mountains iheinlchts, in the Imllons of 
which the people (ounht (hther, wtie no moie than 
immenfe heaps of (hclU throvsn on flioii h'i ihc waves, 
and confolidattd b) time. Ihc flianpe idea of an ar- 
tpal habitation in a fliell wa> not uiil.novsn to the 
OVerit, who repo fent >oung iViRiiis, and one of the 
two Cupins, living in (lulls on the loads of that vir) 
fea. From all tiriumdaucis lolluiid, it appeal s, 
that SanCha-duipa^ in a conhned finfc, was the 
TtOghdpttca of the aniiints, and int bided the whole 
weftern fiioie of the Red Sea; but that, m an c' ten- 
five acceptation, it coinpiiled all dfttca. 'J he Vto- 
0lod)tes^ or inhabitants of citnct, ate called in Sciip- 
ture aU i, Suhm, bccaufc they dwell in fuce,^ or dtns ; 
but U 4 probable that the word juca, which me'aiis a 
dtn only m afccoudary Icnlc, and fignihes .alfo an ar- 
booths or a tent, was oiiginally taken in the 
a cevCf horn Sane It a; a name given by the 
firfif inhabitants of the Tropjodytua to the iiidc places 
of fhclter which they found or contrived in the raonn- 
taifts* and which bore fomc reft mblance to the mouths 
wi Urge JhtUs, The word Sanc’ha-'dwtpa has alio 

in 
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in fomc of the Pwraaci a'fenfe yet more limited, 
is rcflrained t^lhe land inhabited by the fnake Sanc'h^f'j^-:'- 
ndgit, which tncladed the mountains of Hubdi, or thfe 
Serpent, and the Aiyjfinian kingdom of Tigte., ^’he 
fame region is, however, fometimes called Sanghor* 
vanu, and is reported to be a wonderfully fine countryv 
w'atered by noble rivers, and llreams, covered with 
forefts of the molt iifeful and beautiful trees, and a 
hundred yegans in length, or 492 miles j adimenfion 
which correfponds exafcily enough with a line dtawh; 
from the foiithcrn limit of to the northern ex- ■ 

tremity of the Ilubdb Mountains. It lay between the . 
Called^ or Cdld^ and the fea. Its principal river , 
the Sanc'ha-negdi now called Mdrtb ; and its capital 
city, near the fca-fhore, where the royal fn.tkc refided, , 
had the name of Cdtimi : not far from which was a 
part of the mountain Dyutimdn^ or brilliant, fo called . 
from the precious metals and gems with which it 
aJaounded. ' * , 

In the Dhei-ma-f^ra^ both Ndgas and Ganidds drve 
named as races of men defeended from Atui, conj:ertir;'i ' 
ing whom we fliall prefcntly fpeak more at large] but, 
in the language of mythology, the Nagas, or Urdgaii , 
arc ferpents i and the Garudas, or Snpernas, ina-* ■ 
menfe birds, which are cither the Conders of hjl. ; 
Bi'FtoN, and Vulture Griffons of LiNN.eus, i^lldd ' 
Rokhs by the Arabian fabulilts, and by Marco 
or mere creatures of imagination,, like the StMORo.iof 
the Perfians, whom Sadi deferibes as receiving his 
daily allowance on the mountain of Knf, Whatever 
he the truth, the legend of Sanc'ha ndgd and Garuddf 
is told in the ancient books of the Hindus. 

The King of Sespents formerly reigned in Cha'crfiV- 
giri, a mountain very far to the caftward 5 Wt his ; 
fubjetls were obliged by the power of GaRUd'aToI 
fupply that enormous bird with a fnake each 
Their king at length refufed to give the dgiiy 
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ivififlWi ^ind iritercepted it himfelf, when it was fent 
ii& His ferpentine race. This enraged 'G arud a, who 
J^irciatened to devour, the fnakes and their king : nor 
i^ould his menaces have been vain, if they had not all 
C«iti*ed to Sanc'ha-dwt'p, \vhere they fettled in Sanc'ha- 
between the Cdli and the fea, near the Hittion 
^f .^WAMi Cartice'ya, Qod of Arms, whtjre they 
urefuppbfed to live ftill unmolefted, becaufe Garuu a 
d^|4s not approach the manfion of that more power- 
; fui^ivinity. “ They (fays the Indian writer) who 
bWform yearly and daily rites in honour ol Sanc’- 
« ka-na'ca" will acquire immcnfe riches.” That 
rov^l ferpent is alfo called Sancha-muc’hai bccaufe his 
ilmotlth was like that of a fhell; and the fame denomi- 
n^ition is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The 
‘Mountains of Snakes are mentioned by the Nuhan 
.“Geographer, and are to this day called Huhdh, which 
in 4rabick means a fnake in general, according to 
^ l A,tJHERi, and a particular fpecies qfferpcnl, accordnag 
' ttiMAiDA'Ni. The fame region was named Opinuja. 

■ by tie Greeks, who fometiroes extended that appclla- 
iti^ td the whole African .coniincnt. The breath of 
^SmHa-ndgd is believed by the Hindus to be a fiery 
poifonous -wind, which burns and deftroys animals and 
vegetables to the diftance of a hundred round 

the place of his refidence; and by this hypothefis they 
.‘liccount for the dreadful eft'eas of the famum, or hot 
which blows from the mountains of 
through the vbole exient of- the Defert. 1 wo 
Its, ot Saints, named Agasti and A'stica, un-- 




>lJ^nbok to flop fo tremendous an evil. The hrlt oi 
l.#e)(p'i:«:p^ircd for that purpofe to Sancha-'oana, where 
his abode at a place thence called Agajli- 
”car the fea-fhore, and not from CoHmi ; 
the /gentle means to which he had rccourfe with 
fnake proved inefFe6lual. A'stica, by 
? ;|)pti|ter: meaJhres, had more fuegefs j and made the 
th^ Brahmens) not only trafiable, but even 
,:w3iid|jfpofed to all fuQh as, rcfpeUfuHy approached 
‘ " hirpi 
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him. lie even reduced the fi/e of the fcipent fo much, 
as to cduy him about «n dll caitlun vtllel. and ciowds 
of jKople arc now laid to worfliip him at the place of 
his ichdrnrcmai theiivei Cah. '1 his is, probably, 
tli ‘’^dke III 1 I Di, fo famed tlnoiighoiit '^pt, Tlie 
iV. ' iiilift that It IS a Shaikh of that name traiif- 

foHiuu o a fiiakc , tlit Chijhnns^ that ir is As\io- 
m Us, nil ntioiu d in the book of Toi.ii , the AJImiigh- 
il/v of tin Pe7 f an lomaiii es , and the Ihndui aic equal 
to them in thni fupeifhiious notions. Mv leaiacd 
fill mis .u Cdsi infotni me, that the failed fiiakc is at 
this das vilui d by tiavcllinsj Siinnydfn, , but I cannot 
..fliit this d'. a f. it, hasiiio never kin any Hindu who 
had tr.nillid fo <ar 1 hofe whom I have ficii, had 
luver 4 nil l)i)t.iid the Enphiatis but (t>ey affined 
me, that this would havi jiaflc d that inoi, il dicy 
had not bieti detiiiid by ic pints of dtfluilianies 
ainoi.j ihi hat) ihiifs to tin wi flwaid. J iic boldcft 
e-li^ioiit a'b'Pluieis nnont*, tin ///< aie ihofe 

111 III till noith-wiff of !td>a, foi no n tisf* of Butoal, 
oj, inikid. of the cmiiitui s call of ihi ( ot "ei, would 
now a'tinipt ^at leaf! I nevei l.i.nd if uny who had 
atteiiipti d) fueh peiilous )oiiiniL . As to the belief 
of till Jf i’ll), that ^ sju \ put an i (kitiial flop to 
thik, M bu'dth ul Sit i ii-tuh'd-, oi iIk sawi/zw, it ap- 
peal ,tn)m till 11 lation ol Mi. 1' i that tin fetond 
jiuhlu 1} .uted iaiiit had no uiuie fuecifs than the 
fiiil. 

W I mufl o ' tv , tlat tnt.ijfl, or vi'fionlefs^ is a 
Si jUt mine 1 n a » i i . . and that ad T, its le^il- 

1 I dm ili\,. ♦.nihi'i bmli a mnan/ain fnake and a 
wild i/</i/n< <1 oit'.ii pv \u iiad ol an f/( heint~ln'<r 

Ml Sai iia^ ' 111) ivijn d on tu binks of the Ma'fb^ 
thi me talkd a on /n' n'i\a ; anti mIk.i t ..'unv had 
fliin I'oth h'lt) and lits fubjett eliphams, that ha‘$ 
Vsic htaped on the bmks ol the Jaiazil, which fioin 
that event 'ud the nuiie of A\ I mat'.. 


Tie 
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./;; jrfat ;Ol^hcr of Sdnc'hd-dwtp Prapef\ adjacent 

were inhabited by the fubjeflsof Sanc’ha- 
■ki^hkjk^ whofe. palace was a/heU in the ocean: but they 
i^ic; f^id tq have reftded in JJiclls on or near the rnoun- 
i^OS'of the African continent. They are reprei'ented 
Jlj^ijCj^nibals, and even as demons incarnate, ro.''-.iinfJ 
night, and plundering the flat country, fror.i which 
■ih.ey carried ofF men, women, and children, whom 
they devoured o/eiae ; that is, perhaps, as raw flefli is 
BOWiCaten in Abyjfinia. From this account it Ihould 
that the Sanchajiira^ lived in the caves of 
DjOUiitains along the coall, while their king rclided in 
a oayern of the linall ifland Suakem, where there ftill 
jia’a tonfiderable town, in the middle of a large bay. 
lie there, probably, concealed his plunder; and thence 
reported to dwell in the ocean. I'lie name of 
tjiat ifland appears to have been derived from Sithhim, 
the plural of Sukk, in Helrexu^ and the Sanch of the 
diindui. By the ancient geographers it is called buUi 
Sviha^ and t,he Harbour of prejervtng Gods, from the 
^^^tjervation,. I fuppofe, of Sanc'ha-dxuip, and its in- 
|Bijihitan,ts, by the aivins affiftance of Crisiixa; who, 
an army of deities, attacked and defeated Sakc’- 
'»4ls.pSA} purfuing him even through the fca, where he 
dir^W the monftcr from his ftdl, and put him to death. 


. ,' Befides thefe Crft iiihabitants of Sanc'ha-dw/pa, who 
by thcmythologifls as dephunlSf demons^ 
we find a race, called S'hanc hd-yanas^ 
lli^' arc the real Troglodytes, or Shangalas; for la is a 
termination of Sanjcril adjettives, as Bhdgala, ■ 
; SiAhala^ lion-like; Bengala^ w'hich pro- 
helonging to the country of Benga. They 

I ^cendants- of Atri, before named, whofc hii- 
clofely cannefted with that of the Sacred 
» thi?, deferves peculiar attention. He fprang 

^d;wHters of the Purdnas) from the mind of 
who appointed him a Prajdpati, or Lord of 
commanding him to produce a numerous 

race, 
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race, and entrnfting biiii with the Vedast which fefC ' 
exifted eiernaJly in the divide j,dea, that he might in'* - j 
Ilru£l his pofterity in their *Civil and religious dutiesV,*! 
j^TRi firft repaired to a weftcrn region, where he be- 
c-’^c, the father of the lovely Tvl>ina-‘raimi> ox yiith 
0 '•He thence paifed into the country ■^.a- 

terea u ; river Sanc’ha-ndgd, where proceeding tb 
the Sanc'ha-muc'ha hills, he fat on the Sweta-giri, or 
While Mountain, fixecFin deep meditation on the au- 
thor of his exillence. His arrival was quickly kDOWt|. 
throughout the country j and the few inhabitants of it 
came to worfliip him, bringing even their wives and- 
daughters, that they might bear children by fo holy a 
perlbnage; but his daysandnights bcingwholly devoted? 
to contemplation and facred a£i:s, his only time fop 
dalliance was during the morning twilight. He became, 
however, the anccllor of a con fiderable nation, wh^ 
were dillrihuied, like other Hindus, into the facerdota)|| 
uaiiitary, commercial, and fervile clalTcs. ' ' , 

• ' J ^ , 

His fil'd born,SANc’HA'YANA,had a fair complexidb^ 
and great bodily ftrength; but was irreligious, turbijh?i 
lent, and libidinous, eating forbidden flelh, and livifig 
in the caverns of rocks. Nor were his brethren and, 
their otfspring better in the end than himfelf. Thqr> 
tlje Jews, who have borrowed many Indian fa.bICF, 
which were current, 1 fuppofe, among their neigh- 
bours, inlid, in their Talmud, that Adam begat nonq 
but demons till he was 150 years old, (a ) The juiousi. 
patriarch, deeply afflifcted by the vices of his children^;' 
. expodulatcd with them long in vain; and feeing no 
remedy, contented himfelf with giving them the bed 
advice ; teaching them how to make more h^bitablo;, 
caves in the mountains ; pallis, or arbours under trees ^ 
and ghojlias, or inclofures, for their herds; periniitirij|g?j; 
them to eat what they pleafed ; comtnanding tiiem 
dVi'ell conllantly on the mountains affigned to then^i’? 

and*? 


(aj Eruvin, p. i8. 
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take particular care of the fpot which their 
rai^fathfir inhabited, calling it from his name' Atri~ 
After this arrangement, he left them, and 
o^jbti to the country near the or Indtes, fettling 

Devantca Mountains, where he avoided, the 
^ir^ing-twilighti which had before been unpr'’rpcr- 
pus, ’ and produced a race eminent in virtue ; for 
whom, when they multipHcd,^e built the famous city 
of :Magarai emphatically to ■' called, and generally 
Aamed Deva-nagara^ which ftood near the file of the 
modern Cdbuh 

, Since the Swela-giri, on which Atri-fVhdn is de- 
clared to have ftood, was at no great diftance from 
bbe river Sanc'ha-ndgd, it is moil probably the fame 
.With the Amba-tzaada^ or White Mountain, men- 
Uaned by Mr. Bruce, who fays, that it is the moft. 
ppnfidcrabte lettlement of the Shangalas. It ftands 
alinoft due north-well from Dobarowa, and is nearjsr 
_^by one-third to the March than to the Tacazze. The 
\WaiHs, or arbours, of the Shangalas are fully deferibed 
.Jlyj. Mr. Bruce, in a manner entirely conformable 
|ib;;,the deferiptions of them in the Purdnas, except 
that they are not faid always to be covered with fkins. 
^he Palis of India live ftill in ftmilar arbours during 
the greatcll part of the year. That the Sanc'hayanas 
■wete the predeceflors of the Shangalas^ I have no 
cteiibt ; though the former are faid to have white com- 
'.^estions, and the latter to be black -; for, not to infill 
f^iat the climate alone w'ould, in a long courfc of 
Shears, efiefl a change of complexion, it is probable- 
.■^hgt ti^ race might be mixed, or that moft of the old 
ijij^sp^Puine Sa^phalas might have been extcrnii- 
and mentions a race of white Ethiopians^ 
weft of the Nile^ (a.) Though 
.'applied, in the Purans to the country 
'^^gjH^lm-'S'mc'h^anaSi as well as to the ftation of 

Axri, 


( a) Lib. 5, Cap. 7Q, 
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Apri* yet the regular derivative from bis name is 
A'fteyd; and we find accoidingly a pau of Ethiopia 
named JEihtria by the Grceki, who called its inhabU 
tants Elhctu. And Strabo confines this appellation: 
to a pailiciilar tube, who feem to be the AtUri of 
Fir' tMv, and live near the confluence of the TacaZzi 
and the Mard, (a). 'I hey wcie ^I'treyai, or defeend- 
ed fiom Aiui • but the G>efk\^ ,is ufual, leferrcd a 
foicign ejnihet lo a \\ord in their own language. In 
the Dionvjicck'i of Now us we rtad of ‘Aoj'fof 
which IS iianflati d Mirot., viiih perpetual fummer • but 
fuiclv the w Old ran have no futh meaning ; and Mtroe' 
mull have been lo named, btcaule it was once the 
capital ol jE'hf la^ (b). 

It appears liom the that the Sanc’havanaSf 

or old AShi7h‘ra!a<i, veic not diflitute of knowledge; 
and the Br/i/itueit^ admit that they polk (led a part at 
h^ll ol the I eJa\. 

IV. The hlflory of the Oil la-cC-ias, oi men with 
(iirhd-hair, is dilguifed in ihe following legend. 
Sacsra, an ancient monaich, who gave his name to 
the fdgara^ 01 ocean, wa^ going to ptrloim the Aiwa- 
medha^ or fain ft it oj a hot ft ; when Indr s defeended, 
and Hole the \Utiin, which he conveyed to a place 
neai the mouth of the Ganird, whtie the Cage Capila 
was intent on his i^ihgious aulleritics, 1 he God of the 
Firmament theie tied iho lioife by the fide of the holy 
man, and retued unpticcived by him. The mo- 
. narch, milling the confecialed hoife, difpatrhed his 
Jixtp thoufand fons, or delccndanls, in feaicli of him. 
They roved over the whole caith, and finding him 
at lall near the nianlion of Cavila, arrufed him of 
the faciilegc, and began to treat liira with ■vio* 
lence; but a flame illued fiom the eyes of the 
faint, which conluincd them all in an luilant. Thcif 

father, 


f'l ' Sti il»o, 15, i A* p. ? 
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folbw, being apprifed of their death, fent an army 
againlt Capua, who Rood fixed to receive them; 
and, when they approached, unbound his jaU^ or 
long plaited hair^ and, giving it a twill, llruclt the 
ground twice or ihncc with it, calling an chi 
glance of contempt on his advei fanes. In i' 
ment an aimy of men, with curled hair, fp aoiii 
the earth, atlacived the legions of Sag \k \, and lufeated 
them. After their vifloiy, they icturiud to the lage, 
afking who they were, and demanding a fit place of 
abode. Capu v told them, that they woie Jalapa' 
or pioduced b\ the fall of 4i> loci'- on the gioundi that 
from the fide look which he had call on his eneniic>, 
their hair was cuiilu,<n ciifp; that they fliould thence 
be called Cuhlas and Cnlilab-tejas : that thej mull be 
ySt'/iatii'byas^ or live thtyweit when piodutcd bv 
him j that is, always picpaicd foi |ull war, that they 
lijuft repaii to Sanc'h.a-dwip^ and form a fetth ment, 
in which they would encounter mdn\ difluultiv.^, aud 
be continuallv harraHed by bad ner.,iihi.)urs ; but that, 
when C I’lsiiN \ Ihouhl ovcipowcr and defhov S vm'- 
HA^l he would cfiablifh then empiu, and fecuie 
U from fuluic molellation, Tlicy accordingly lia- 
veiled thiougb the inteiioi Ci fha-dt.ipa, w litre the 
gieatelt pan of them chule to remain, and icccivid 
aftciw’ards a icinblc oseuhio v fu,m P sr\su-r \V s. 
The others pafltd into Auki nt-dutp, and fettled on 
the banks of the Cdh. but basing ic\olted agaudl 
Di'van siiUaiiA, they wen aluioll wholly extnpattd 
by that potent monarch. 

Violent feuds had long fublillcd betweeirthe family 
of GaUi sMA on one fide, and thofc of Visws'- 
IliTKA and Jamadvgm on the otlui. The kings of 
ta^ib-iiutp liithtn took the part of Gsctsma; and 
the a very powerful nation in that country, 

I believe to have been Veilianu) were invete- 
rate againft Jav sd •son i, whom tiny killed after de- 
feating his auny. Among flu conh dtiatts \i\ Cu/ha’ 

firmh/k 
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dntipa were the RcmacaSy or dreffed in haircloth} the 
Sacas.,- and a tribe of them called Sacafenas ; the , 
dui of the CJhatriya Q\&h^ who then lived on the banks, 
of the Cac/kviy or Oxus ; the Pdrajicas, a nation be~ 

"d the Nile ; the Barbaras^ or people of Nubian the 
nts of Cambdja ; the Cirdfas and Haritdiy tw^ 
tribes v.,.' the PuHi ; and the YavanaSf or ancelto^s of 
the Greeks. 'I’hefe allies entered India, and defeated 
the troops of X’iswa'mitra in the country called 
Yudha-hhumi, or the Land of War; now Yehud, be* 
ivv’ccn the Indus and the Bchat. 

' ■ C' 

Pakasi;-ra':.ia, the ^ fen of Jamadacni, hut fup- 
pofed aftcr\.ards to Itave been a portion of the divine 
cliencc in a human form, was enraged at the fuccefs 
of the confederates, and circulated a publick decla- 
ration, that Xa'iuu had urged him to extirpate them 
entirely; alt'uiiiig him, that the people of CuJ}ia,“ 
dteipa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, werS 
erjivyddas, or cernhorous ; and that their King Cra- 
vya'da'dhipk ri, ov Chief P.zder of Cannibals, had 
polluted boll) rajih and wakr, which were two of th.e 
eight forms of Tsa, with the mangied inubs and blood 
• if the llrangers, whom he and his abominable fub- 
|cc\s had ciaielly devoured. Afur this prnclamaiioft, 
PARAiu-RA'MA iuYaderi Ciifha-dvdp, and attacked the 
aimy of Cravya'ua Diin-r i i, who hepped from the 
ranks, and chalk itged him to fingle combat. The) 
began with hurling rocks at each other ; and Ra'm/ 
was nearly crulhed under a •mountain thrown by hh 
adverfary; but, having difengaged himfelf, he daitiei 
huge (crpcuis, which enfolded the giant in an inex- 
tricable maze, and at length deflroycd him, ' The 
blood, of the mondcr formed the Lohita-c'hamHa ; and ,, 
that of his army, the Lohitodd, or river mth bldodyf. 
Xiiaters. It is, 1 believe, the Adonis of the artctentfit,;. 
now called Naliru Ibrdhhn, the waters of which, a;|; 
certain feafons of the year, have a fangujne tint. . .4f 
fuppofc Cravya'da'uiupeti to be the Lycukcu«;» 

3 EpQs.T^sr 
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KoONOSof the Greek<ij who reigned in Pahjline^zn^ in 
the country around Damafius. His friend Caice'va, 
whom the (inch called Orontis, renewed the fight, 
and was alfo flain. 'Phen came the King of the Cnlila- 
«md M^ha'sya'ma, ruler of the Syanla-^nxi'kas^ 
at}dufually refiding in Arva-Jl'fiani or Atabia ; the C.- 
Ijjer of whom I conceive to be Bi kmy 4 ; and the .ccond 
Arabus, whom the Greek M)'(hologifts alfo named 
Orobandas and Oruandls. They fought a long time 
with valour, but were' defeated; and, on their huuiili- 
ating thcmfclvcs, and imploiing foigivencfs, weic al- 
lowed to retire, with the remains of their aim\, to the 
banks of the C4/), where they fettled; while Pvra'su- 
ra'ma, having terminated the war in Cu/fin-ciu 
returned 10 hu own country, where he was deftiiiLd to 
naoet with adventures )et more cxtiaordinary* 


This legend is told neatly in the fame manni j In 
the poet XoNNOs. a native ol Egypt ; who la\s, tim, 
after the defeat ol Lvevuous, the Arabs yielded, and 
(pficred fattifices to Bacchus; a title cotrupud from 
Bhagavai, or the piefcrvuig poxier^ of which a ray 
Ot portion had become incarnate in the perfon of Bar v- 
su-RA^MA. He lelatcs, that “Bitmys, with lurUd- 
“ Am’r, chief of the ruddy or Erythrean Indians^ held 
** up a bloodlcfs olive bianch with the fupplicating 
** troops, and bowed a feivile knee to Dionysos, who 
** had flam his Indian fubjcfcls ; that the God, behold- 
irig him bent to the ground, took him by the hand, 
and ratfod him ; but conveyed bun, together with 
** bis many-tongued people, far hom the.dark Eiy- 
ihrean Indians (finCe he abhoried the government 
** and manners of Dbriaui os) to the fkirt of Arabia ; 

thRt||l(P near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 
*f^hiippy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of 
towns; but that rapid Bi.imys palfed onward to 
‘♦,lh€ mouth of the Nile with feven branches, deifincd 
“ lobe contemporary rulerovcr the pcopleof Ethiopia : 

» U 
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that the low ground of Etherian Mero« received him 
“ as a thief, who (hould leave his name to the Bhmyes • 
“ born in fubfequent ages, (a)." 


The emigration of the CiJila-cefas from Iridin to 
X s mentioned likewife by Philostratus in his 

life of Apoi-lonios. When that fingular man vilited 
the Brahmens who lived on the hills to the north of 
Sri-nagara, at a place now called TrilocUndrdyana, 
near the banks of the Ceddra-gangd, the chief Brah- 
man, whom he calls Iarchas, gave him the following 
relation concerning the origin of the Ethiopians. 
“They relided (faid he) formerly in this country, 
“ under the dominion of a king named Ganges; du- 
ring whofe reign the Gods took particular care of 
“ them, and the earth f>roduccd abundantly whatever 
“ was neceflary for their fubfiftence; but, having flain 
“ their king, they were confidered by other Indians as 
“ defiled and abominable. Then the feeds which they 
committed to the earth rotted ; their women had 
“ conftant abortions ; their cattle was emaciated ; and, 
wherever they began to build places of abode, the 
“ ground funk, and their houfes fell. The fpirit of 
“ the murdered king inceCfantly haunted them, and 
“ would not be appeafed until the a6lual perpetrators 
“ of the murder had been buried alive ; and even then 
“ the earth forbad them to remain longer in this coun- 
“ try. Their fovereign, a fon of the river Ganges^ 
“ was near ten ciibits high, and the mod majeftic 
“ perfonage that ever appeared in the form of man. 
“ His father had once very nearly overflowed all India ; 
“ but he dircfcled the courfe of the waters toward.^ 
“ the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to the 
“ land ; the goddefs of which fupplied him, while he 
“ lived, with abundance, and fully avenged his death, 
“ (h )." The bafis of this tale is unqueflionabl^ 
VIoL. III. A a 
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Indian, though' U be clearly corrupted in fome partj- 
,eulat;s. bio Bremen was ever named larchas, which 
^ay be a corruption of Arjha, ox Arcjha, or, poflTibly, 
ot Yasca, the name of a fage, who wrote a gloffary 
for the Vidai : nor was the Ganges ever conlidered 
ait a male deity ; but the fon of Ganga', or Ga'nge'''a, 
was a celebrated hero. According to the Ilindu le- 
' 'gends, when Capila had deftroyed the cliildren of 
Saqara, and bis army of Cuiila-cefas had migrated 
to another dtuipa, the .Indian monarch was long in> 
confolable ; but his great grandfon Bhagirat’ha, 
conduced the prefent Ganges to the fpot where the 
afhes of hi& kindred lay j and they were no fooncr 
touched by the divine water, than the fixty tlioufand 
_ princes fprang to life again. Another ftory is, that, 
when the Ganges, and other great rivers, were fwoln to 
fuch a degree, that the GoddeTs of Earth was appre- 
hehfive of a general inundation, BnAGiRAT’iiA 
(leaving other holy men to take care of inferior 
rivers) led the Ganges (from him named Bhagi- 
rat'lii) to the ocean, and rendered her falutary to the 
earth, inftead of deftruQive to it. Thcfc talcs are ob- 
vioufly the fame in fubllance with that told by Iar- 
. CHAS, but with fome variations, and additional cir- 
cumliances. Apollonius moft certainly had no 
knowledge of the InSiian language ; nor is it, on the 
whole, credible, that he was ever in India or Ethiopia, 
dr even at Babylon. He never wrote an account of his 
travels: but the fophift Philostratus, who feems tc 
have had a particular defign in writing the hiftory ol 
his, life, might, have poirclTed. valuable materials, Ixy 
the occafional ufe of which he impofed more cafily oi 
. i the publick. Some traveller might have converfet 
'fwith-^ fet of ignorant Sannydjis, who had (what mof 
kirto/ now have) an imperfeft knowledge of ancien 
kll^ends '..onoerniog the Devdats : and the defcriptioi 
r wi^|ck;F^ gi^s of the place in the hills 

fuppofed Brazens refided, correfpbnd 
wilh a place called Trildct-ndrdyana in th 
. Purdm 
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Put&nSi which has been defcribcd to me from the in- 
formation of Sannydjis, who ignorantly tailed it TriyS- 
gindrdyan; but for a particular account of it, I mixfi; 
efdr to a geographical and hiftorical dcicription of the 
'angci, and the countries adjacent to it, which I have 
nearly completed. 

The people named CuHla-cefas are held by fpthi: 
Brahmens to be the fame with the Hdfya'silasy or at leaift 
a branch of them ; and fomc fuppofe that the Hdfyastla$ 
are the Ixeforc mentioned remnant of the Cuiila-cefds, 
who firft fettled on the banks of the Nile, and, a^tef . 
their expulfion from Egypt by De'va-nahusha, 
fcattcred over the Ajricah tlefcrts. The Gaitiili, oi 
Gaityli, wereof old the mod poweirful nation in Africa ; 
and I Ihould fuppofe them to be the defeendants of the 
firft Cutilas, or Cuiils, (for fo they are frequently 
called, efpecially in converfation,) who fettled firft 
near the Calz river, and were alfo nanfied Hdfyasilas : 
but they mull have dwelt formerly in Bengal, if there 
be any hiftorical bafis for the legend of Capila, who 
was performing a£ts of religious auftcrity at the mouth 
of the Ganges, near old Sdgar, or Gangd, in the $un- 
derbans. They were black, and bad curled hair, like 
the Egyptians in tiie time of Herodotus : but at pre- 
fent there arc no fuch negroes in India, except in the 
Andaman Iflands, which arc now faid to be peopled 
by cannibals, as thi y were, according to Ptolemy, at 
lealt eighteen hundred years ago. From Andaman ttftl 
Greeks made Eudaimon, and conie'eived it to' be the 
refidcncc of a good Genius. It is certain, that very 
ancient ftatucs of Gods in India have crifp hair, and 
the features of negroes. Some havd caps, or ti'aras,' 
with curls depending over their foreheads, according 
to the precife meaning oF tile epithet Cutildlacd ^ , 
Others, indeed, feem to have thdr locks curled fa 
art, and braided above in. a' thick knot ; But f -faave 
feen many idols on which the woolly appearaniie trf;, 
the hair was fo well reprefented as to preclude alkf| 

A a a 
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4oubtj and we may naturally fuppofe that they were 
m^tctc by the Ciiiila-cefas when they prcvailed-in this 
iS^ptry. The Brahmens afcribe thcfe idols to the 
Baiiddhtis ; and nothing can hurt them more, than to lay 
that any of their own Gods had the figure of Habajhisy 
6s Negroes : and even the hair of Buddha himfelf, for 
.tWhom they have no fmall degree of refpcfcl, they con- 
£der as twilled in braids, like that of fomc modern 
.Santiyufis : but this will not account for the thick lips 
and< Hat nofes of thofe ancient images : nor can it rca- 
fonabiy be doubted, that a race of negroes formerly 
bad power and pre-eminence in India. I n feveral parts of 
Indian the mountaineers have Hill fome rcfcmblance to 
negroes in their countenance and hair, which is curled, 
and has a tendency to wool. It is very probable that, 
by intermarriages with other putcafts, who have black 
complexions, but ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
couffe of ages, like the Cuiila cefas^ or old Egyptians : 
for the modern Copts are far from anfwering to the 
defeription given by Herodotus ; and their features 
differ confiderably from thofe of the mummies, and of 
ancient ftatues brought from Egypt, whence it appears 
that their anceftors had large eyes with a long flit, pro- 
jefclihg lips, and folded cars of a remarkable fize. 

V. Of the Sydma-muchas, tvho migrated from India, 
die origin is not yet perfectly known ; but their faces 
Vere black, and their hair llraight, like that of the 
Jfifidus who dwell on the plains. They were, I be- 
lieve, the Jlraight-haired Ethiops of the ancients, (a;) 
i^nd their king, furnaincd Maha'sy.\'ma, or the Great 
.JSlack, was probably the king Arabus, mentioned by 
the flfTfAmythologifts, who was contemporary with 
NiNd^lPSlney were much attached to the Cmila-ce/as, 
whenefc^ Ve may infer, that the religious tenets of the 
tWiQ nations were nearly the fame. It is believed that 
they Were the fir^ itAabita^tpof Arva-Jl’kan, or Arabia ; 

• • but 
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but pafled thence into Africk^ and fettled on the banks 
of the Nile' The part of Egypt which lies to the eayft 
of that river, is by fome confidered as part of Arabia; 
and the people who lived between the Mediterranean 
ind Meroe'i were by Juba faid to be Arabs. 

VI. The firft origin of the Ddnavas^ or Children of 
Danu, is as little known as that.of the tribe laft men- 
tioned; but they cafhe into Egypt from the weft of 
India; and their leader was Beli, thence named Da- 
nave'ndra, who lived at the time when the Padma- 
mandira was erefted on the banks of the Cuvmdavah, 
The Ddnavas, whom he governed, are frequently men- 
tioned in the Purdnas among the inhabitants of coun. 
tries adjacent to the Cdli. 

As to the Strt-rdjya^ or conniry governed by women, 
the Hindus afiert, that the fovereign of it was always a 
Queen ; and that .all her officers, civil and military, were 
females; while the great body of the nation lived as in 
other countries; but they have not in this refpeft 
carried the extravagance of fable to the fame pitch 
with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons. 
It is related in the Malldri MdhdLmya that when Ra^- 
vANA was apprehenfive of being totally defeated, he 
fent his wives to diftant countries, where they might,, 
be fccure : that they firft fettled on the Indian pe- 
ninfula, near the fite of SrirangapaUana, or Seringas 
patnam; but that • being difturbed in that ttationi 
part of them proceeded to the north of Dwdraed, 
in Gujardi, and part into Sane hardwipa, where they, 
formed a government of women, whence their fet- 
tlemcnt was called Slri-rdjya, It was on the feaWlhore, 
near the Cula Mountains, extendingabout forty 
in length, and furrounded by low .fwampy grounds, 
named Jalabhumi, in Sanferit, and Daldal in the vul- 
gar idiom. Slrhrdjya, therefore, muft be the country of 
Sahd,x\ovi Ajfah, which was governed by a celebrated 
Queen, and the land round which has to this day the 
. name 
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of Taltal. The Cula MountEips a,r? that range 
extends from Dobaroiua (the C.oloe of the anci- 
■^|i|l ^^,graphers} to the fource of the Tacazzi, which 
.^TOtEMY calls the Marfh of Coloe ; a word which I 
, luppofe to be derived from the Sanferit. 


yH. Yavana is a regular participal form of the 
root to mix ; fo tljat^a»an<r, like miira^ might have 
j^gqined no ihore than aming/e^ people: but fince^orai, 
or ihe /male nature^ is alfo derived from the fame root, 
nuiiy Panditi infill that the Yavanas were fo named 
fhoxn their obllinate alfertion of a fuperior influence in 
the.few^le ov^ the linga,ormale nature^ in producing a 
petfe^ offspring. It may feem ftrange that a queUion 
of mere phyfiology fliould have occafioned not only a 
vehement religious conteft, but even a bloody war; yet 
the fa£l appears to be hiftorically true ; though the Hin- 
du writers have dreffed it up, as ufual, in a veil of ex- 
travagant allegories and myfteries, which we Ihould 
call obfcenc, but which they confider as awfully facred. 
They reprelcnt Na'ra'y an a moving (as his name im- 
plies) on the tueUerSf in the charafter of the JirJl male^ 
a^nd tha principle oi all nature, which was wholly fur- 
liOiijnded in the beginning by Tamas, or Darknefs, the 
Chaos and primordial Night of the Greek mythologifts; 
and, perhaps, the Thaumaz, or Thama^ of the anci- 
• 'iKM! Egyptians. The Chaos is alfo called Pracriti, 
Ort^rude Nature;, and the .male deity has the name of 
.PtiRUSH.A, from whom proceeded or j&oiuer, which, 

yhen it is aferibed to the' earth, in contradiftinclion to 
waters, is, denominated A'hdra S'acli, or, the 
I ppi^efof containing or conceiving but that power, in its 
, '8rll;JUte, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay 
A dormant, or inert, until it was excited by the bija, or vi- 
yifying’principleof the ptallick Tswara. This power, 

, pr aptitude, of os^ure,is reprefented under the fymbol 
of the ybrth or bhagUj while the animating principle is 
^Kpreffed by the linga» Both are united by the crea- 
power, Brabma*; and the yoni have been called 

the 
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the navel of V ishnu ; not identically, but nearly j for , 
though it is held, in the Veddnia^ that the Divine 
Spirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the 
icti be conhdered as an emanation from that Spirit, 
yet the emanation is never wholly detached from its 
fource, and the penetration is never lb perfect as to be- 
come a total union or identity. In another point of 
vidw, Brahma' correfponds with the Chronos^ or Time, 
of the Greek mythologifts : for through him generations 
pafs on fiicceffivcly ; ages and periods are by him put 
in motion, terminated, and renewed, while he dies an^ 
fprings to birth alternately ; his exidence or energy , 
continuing for a hundred of his years, during which 
he produces and devours all beings of lefs longevity. 
Vishnu reprefents Waiery or the humid principle;, 
and Tswara, Fire, which recreates or deftroys, as it 
is differently applied. Prit’hivj, or Earth, and 
Ravi, or the Sun, are feverally trimurtis, or forms of. 
the three groat powers a 6 ting jointly and feparately, 
but with dilTercnt natures and energies; and by their 
mutual aQion, excite and expand the rudiments of ma- 
terial fubfianccs. 'I’hc word murti, or form, is exaft- 
ly fynonymous with itiaXon; and, in a fccondary fenfe, 
means an image: but in its primary acceptation it de- 
notes any Jhape or appearance afl'umcd by a celeftial 
being. Our vital fouh are, according to the VeddniHf 
no more than images, or tWwXa, of the Supreme Spirit}/ 
and Homer places the idol of Hercules in Elyjiia^ 
with 01 her tkceafed heroC.-.^ though the God liimfelf 
was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly 
manfions. Such a miirii, fay the Hindus, can by no 
means affctl with any i'enfation, either plealing or pain- , 
fill, the being from which it emaned; though it may 
give pleafure or pain to collateral emanations from the 
fame fource : hence they offer no facrificcs to the Su- 
preme Effence, of which our own fouls are images, but 
adore him with blent meditation ; while they make fre- 
quent liomds, or oblations to fire, and perform afis of 
worfliip to the Sun, the Stars, the Earth, and the powers 
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of Nature, which they conGder as murtis, or images, 
{th^ Xame in kind with ourfelves, but tranfcen'dently 
IJl^pier in degree. The Moon is alfo a great objeQ of 
•their adoration ; for, though they confider the Sun and 
jEarth as the two grand agents in the fyftem of the uni- 
Verfe, yet they know their reciprocal a£iion to be great- 
•ly a|re8:ed by the influence of the lunar orb according 
" to their feveral afpefts, and feera even to have an idea of 
through the whole extent of nature. This fyf- 
tem was known to the ancient Egyptians; for, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, (a,) their Vulcan, or e/mente/ yfre, 
■wg^s the great and powerful deity whofe influence con- 
tributed chiefly toward the generation and perfeftion 
of natural bodies ; while the ocean, by which they 
meant water in a collective fenfe, afforded the nutri- 
ment that was necelfary ; and the Earth.y/As the vafe, 
or capacious receptacle, in which ibis grand operation 
of nature was performed : hence Orpheus deferibed 
the Earth as the univerjal Mother; and this is the true 
meaning of the Sanferit word Amhd. Such is the fyftem 
of thofe Hindus who admit an equal concurrence of the 
two piinciplcs: but the declared followers of Vishnu 
profefs very different opinions from thofe adopted by 
the votaries ,of I'swara. Each fe£f, alfo, is fubdi- 
vided-according to the degree of influence which fome 
of them allow to be pofl'effed by that principle, which 
- otl the whole they depreciate: but the pure Vajhnavas 
iate, ip truth, the fame with the Yonijas, of whom we 
(hall prelently give a mor§ particular account. 

Thisdiverfity of opinion feems to have occafioned the 
. general war wfsich is often mentioned in the Purdnas, 
and '^as celebrated by the poets of the Well as the bafis 
■ofth^ygeian my thology : I mean that between the Gods, 
Jed ^Jupiter, and the Giants, or of the Earth, or, 

;in other words, between the followers of I'swara and the 
Yonijas, or men produced, as they aflerted, by Prit’hi- 

VI, 


{a) Died, Sic. B. x. 
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VI, a power or form of Vishnu'j for Nonnus exprefsly. 
declares (a) that the war in qiieftion arofe be^eeh - 
the partizans of Jupiter and thofe who acknowledged 
no other Deities but Water and Earth, According to 
oth Nonnus and the Hindu mythologifls, it began in 
India^ whence it was fpread over the whole globe; and 
all mankind appear to have borne a part in it, 

Thefe religious^ and phyfiological contefts were diF- 
guifedin Egypt and India under a veil of the wildeft 
allegories and emblems. On the banks of the Nile^ 
Osiris was torn in pieces; and on thole of the Gangtis^> 
the limbs of his confort I'si, or Sati, were fcattered 
over the world, giving names to the places where they 
fell, and where they ftill are fuperltitioufly wor/hip- 
ped. In the book entitled Maha cald fahhita, we find 
the Grecian ftory concerning the wanderings of Da- 
mater and the lamentations of Bacchus; for I's- 
wara, having been mutilated, through the impreca- 
tions of fome offended Munis, rambled over the whole 
earth, bewailing his misfortune : while I'si wandered 
alfo through the world, linging mournful ditties in a 
ftate of diftrafclion. There is a legend in the Servarafa^ 
of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sati, after the dole of her exillence as the 
daughter of Dacsha, fprang again to life in the cha- 
racter of Pa'rvati, or Mountain Born, fhe was tee- 
united in marriage to Maha'deVa. This divine pair 
had once a difpute on the comparative influence^iof 
the fexes in producing animated beings, and each re- 
.folvcd, by mutual agreement, to create apart a ney 
race of men. The race produced by Maha'deVa 
was very numerous, and devoted themJelves exclu- 
livdy to the worfhip of the male deity; but their 
iiuelletls were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs 
dillorted, and their complexions of different hues.' 
Pa'rvati had at the fame lime created a multitude 

of 


(a) Dionyf. B. 34. v. 241. 
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pt humati beings, who Adored the female power only, 
and ;^rc all well fhaped, with fwee^afpefts, and fine 
(Citl^piexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
irae two races, and the Lingajas were defeated in 
little. But Maha'de'va, enraged againft the Yoni- 
faSf would have deftroyed them with the fire of his 
eye, if Pa'rvati had not interpofed, and appeafed 
him : but he would fpare them only on condition 
that they Ihbuld inftantiy leave th& country, with a 
promife to fee it no more; and from the yoni, 
which they adored as the foie caufe of their exiflcncc, 
they were named Yavanas. It is faid, in another 
ptanage, that they fprang from the cow S'avila^; but 
that cow was an incarnation of the goddefs I'si ; and 
here we find the Egyptian legend adopted by th.e 
Greeks of lo and Isis. After their cxpulfion, they 
fettled, according to the Purdnas, partly on the bor- 
ders of Varahd-dwtp,, and partly in the two dwipas 
of CusHA, where they fupported themfelves by pre- 
datory excurfions and piracy, and ufed to conceal 
their booty in the long grafs of Cu/^-dwip mlhin : 
but Pa'rvati conftantly protefted them ; and, after 
the fevere puniihment of their revolt againft De'va- 
jNAHUSH, or Dionysius, gave them a fine country, 
where in a fhort time they became a flourifliing na- 
tion. Thofe Yavanas who remained in the land of 
C^USMA, and on the banks of the Call, were perhaps 
the, Hellenick fhepherds mentioned in Egyptian hif- 
•toty ; and It is probable that great part of thofe who 
hatl revolted againft Dionysius, retired, after their 
dt^feat, into Greece. All the old founders of colonies 
in that country had come originally from E^ypt ; and 
even t^ Athenians admitted that their ancellors for- 
||^dy tHlded in the diftri6ts round Sais. 

' ' ' 

is evident that the ftrangc talc in the Servarafa 
ybils iiiyented to eftabliih the opinion^of the Yonyan- 
or Yo^^ies of De'vi, that the good fhaiye, 
length, aiid epurage of animals, depend on the fu- 

I perior 
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perior influence of ihe female parent, wliofe powert 
are only excited, and put into afclion, by the male aurai 
but the Lingducitas maintain an oppofite do&rinej 
and the known fupeiioiity of mules begotten by 
hoifes over thofc which arc brought forth by marcs, 
appears to conlinn t licit opinion, which might alfo 
be fiipporlcd by many other examples from the ani- 
mal and vegetable woilds. There is a fed of HinduSt 
by fdi the mod nuincious of any, who, attempting to 
‘ leconcile the two fyllenis, tell us, in their allegorical 
flyle, that Pa'uvvu and Mahv'di'va found their 
eoiu urrencc ilb-nttal to the perfcchoii of their Iff. 
Ipring; -iiid that V'suvn, at the rcqucll of the God- 
defs, effeded a icroiu iliaiion between them: hence 
tiic nnvfl of Visii'' i , i)\ which they mean Hic os 
is worfliipped as one and the fame with the facred 
ydni. 'riiis emblem too was F.oypUan ; and the myf- 
tcry feems to have been lolemnly t\pilied, in the tem- 
ple of JopiriR Ammon, by the vail umbilicus made 
of {tone, and tarried, by efghty men, in a boai, which 
rcprelented the ojfd navuuhnts. Such, 1 believe, 
was the niyllical boiit of T»is, which, according to 
Laciamu's, was adoicd in Egypt, (a.) Wc are 
alTurcd bv Taciius, that the Suevi, one of theoldcll 
and moll powcilul nations, woiihippcd Isis 

in the foim of a Ihip: and the { 'ui/diain iiiliiled that 
the Eaiih, wh'di, in the ILudu fjflcm, leprefenta 
Pa'kvaii, was fiiapcd and hollow ccl like an immenfe 
boiif. Pioin Egvp* the tvpo was imported into Greece; 
and an umbilhu> of white matble was kipt at Delphi^ 
•in the fandiiaiv ol ibe temple, where it was carefully 
wrapt up in tloadi, (b ) The niyllical boat is called 
alfo, by Gu'k niyihologills, the lup oi the Sun, in 
which IIerci 1.1 s, they lay, iidverfcd the Ocean; and 
this IltRc ii 1 1 s, accoidiijg to them, was the fon of 
Jopinii : but the Greeks, by whom the notion of an 
avaldra, oi dijunt of a god in a human form, had 


(a) Lafclant. U'.viu. InilU. L. i.C. a, (b) Stn^, B. 9. 4S0. 
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rtOt been generally adopted, confidered thofe as the 
,rftms, v/hom the Hindus confider as rays ox 

i of their feveral deities. Now Jupiter was 

tbc I'swARA of the Hindus, and the Osiris of the 
Egyptians ; and Hercules was an avatdra of the fame 
divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of Luxorein, 
in a 6oat, which eighteen men bear on their fhoulders. 
The Indians commonly reprefent this myftery of their 
phyiiological religion by the emblem of a Nymphera, 
or Lotos, floating like a boa! on the boundlcfs ocean ; 
■Where the jvhole plant fignifies both the Earth, and the 
tviH principles of its fecundation. The germ is both 
Meru and the linga : the petals and filaments are the 
mountains which encircle Meru, and are alfo a t)’pe 
of the ybni ; the leaves of the calyx are the /owr vail 
regions to the cardinal points of Meru: and the leavts 
of the plants are the dxaipas, or ifles, round ihe land 
of Jambu. Another of their emblems is called Argka, 
which means a cup, or dijh, or any other vejjel in which 
fruit and flowers are offerdU to the deities, and whioh 
ought always to be Jhaped like a boat ; though we now 
Set arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, or 
fquare; and hence it is that Lswara has the title of 
ArgkanSt'ha, or the Lord of the boat Jhaped vefj'el. A 
rim round the argha reprefents the myfterious^OKi ; 
and the- nauel of Vishnu is commonly denoted by a 
Cjpnvexity in the centre, while the contents of the vef- 
ffll are fy mbols of the linga. This argha, as a type of 
ddhdra-'saBi, or power of conception, excited and 
vivified by the linga, or- Phallus, J cannot but fup- 
.pofe to be one and the fame with the Ihip Argo, which 
.'was. built, according to Orpheus, by Juno- and Pal- 
liASi, #ind according to Apollonius, by Pallas and 
^ARGUSi^at the inftance of Juno, (a.) The word Yoni, 
|is it isuflllRy pronounced, nearly rcfdmbles the name 
principal ffetrufean Goddefs j and the Sanferit 
Sdd'^kSeArghan^'ha I'swara feems accuratelyrenderedby 
. Plutarch,; 

. (ay fOrpbi, Argon, v. 66. Apoll. Rhod. B. 2. v. 1190. 
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Plutarch, when heafferts that Osiris was commandjH 
of the -Argo, (aj I cannot yet affirm, that the worw: 
f'hala^ or fruity and p'hvlla^ or a flower., had ever the, 
fenfe of Phallus: but fruit and flowers are the chief 
oblations in the argha ; and trip'hala is a name fome* 
times given, efpecially in the weft of India, to the trifulfl^ 
or trident, of Maua'deVa. In an Elfay on the Qeo- 
graphical Antiquities of India, I fliall fliow that the 
Jupiter Triphylius of the Iflands was no 

other than Siva holding a trip'hala, who is rcpre- 
fentcd alio with thxee eyes, to denote a triple energy ; 
as VisiiNU and PRi r’iiivi are feverally typified by an 
equilateral triangle, (whK-'h likewifc gives and idea of 
capacity ;) and conjointly, when their powers are fup- 
pofed to be combined, by two fuch equal triangles in- 
terfefcting each other. 


The tifree fc6ls which have been mentioned, appear 
to have been diftinft aifo in Greece, i. According to 
Theoboret, Arnobius, and Clemens of Alexandria, 
the Yoni of the Hindus was the foie olqett of vene- 
ration in the inyfteries of Eleufis. When the people 
of Syracufe were facrificing to goddeffes, they oflered 
cakes in a certain lhape, called (*iixAo» ; and in fome 
temples,, where the pricllcffes were probably ventri- 
loqiiifts, they fo far iinpofed on the credulous mul- 
titude, who came to adore the yeni, as to make them; 
believe that it fpokc, and gave oracles. 2 . The rites 
of the Phallus le fo well known among the Greeks, 
that a metre, coniiOing of three torchees only, de- 
rived its name fioai them.- In the opinion of tholb 
.who compiled the Pur anas, the Phallus rvas firft pub- 
lickly woHhipped, by the name of Bdlefwara-lingai 
on the banks of tlie Camudoan, or Euphrates : and the 
Jews, according to Rahbi Aeha, (cem to have had 
u)me fuch idea, as we may colletl from their ftrange 
tale concerning the different earths which formed the 
body of Adxsa,. (b.) The middle feci, however* 

which 

(aj Plut on IJis and Ofiris. 

(b) Gemara Siuhedtiu, C. 30. cited by Reland, 
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Hlpkh is now prevalent in India, was generally dif- 
over ancient Europe; and was, introduced by the 
■ P^rgi, who were the fame, as we learn from Hero- 
.itOTcrs, with the Pelafgi. The very word Pelargot 
was probably derived from P'hala and Argka, thofe 
myfterious types, which the latter mythologitts dif- 
gniifd under the names of Pallas and Argo ; and 
this 'conjedure is confirmed by the rites of a deity, 
named Pelarga, who was worfliipped near Thehei 
and Bcpotia, and to whom, fays Pausanias, no vidim 
wa.s offered, but a female recently covered and impreg- 
nMei; a cruel facrifice, which the Indian law po- 
fitiyely forbids, but which clearly ihows the charafcter 
of goddefs to whom it was thought acceptable. 
We' are told that her parents were Potneus and Isth- 
MiAS, or Bacchus and Ino, (for the Baccanfes were 
called alfo Potniades,) by whom we cannot bwt under- 
stand Osiris and^sis, or the I'swara and I'si of the 
Hindus, The three words amhd, ndbhi, and argha, 
feem tohavecaufed great confulion among the Greik 
tnythologifts, who even aferibed to the earth all the 
fanciful fhapes of the argha, which was intended at 
firft as a mere emblem : hentc they reprefented it in 
the ibape of a boat, of a cup, or of fl quoit with a 
bofs in the centre. Hoping towards the circumference 
where they placed the ocean. Others deferibed it as a 
fquare or a parallelogram, (a;) and was fup- 

pdied to lie on the funimit, with Delphi in the navel, 
.Of central pan of the whole, as the Jews, and 
c#em the firft Chrijlians, infilled that the true n^vel of 
earth was ; and as the Ahffhnans hold. 

:p[e<C^ to be the mother of dues, and the nafi zemin, or 
All thefe notions appear t i have arifeu 
„(rdm the jjdMtlhip of which we have been treating. 
(The ndbhi, or navel, arc together denomi- 

ainiid, ox mother ; but gradually the words ambd,- 
and arghui have become fynonymous : and 

as 


(b) Find. Pyth. 6'. Euri^. T<w. 
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as (S/wSq and ttwio feero to be derived from 
the circular arghd, with a bofs like a target, fo 
and umbilictus apparently fpring from the fame root ; ' 
and even the word navels though originally Gothick^ 
wa^ the fame anciently with ndbhi in Sanfcrit, aiid 
n^\n Perjian, The facred ancilia, One of which was 
revered as the Palladium of Rome, were probably 
types of a fimiiar nature to the argha; and the Ihieldt 
which ufed to be fufpended in temples, were poffibly 
votive ambdi. At Delphi the myllick Omphalos was 
continually celebrated in hymns as a facred pledge 
divine favour, and the navtl 0/ the viorld. Thus the 
niyftifk boat was held by fome of the firft emigrants 
from Ajia to be their palladium, or pledge, of {ale!t]|ri 
and as inch was carried by them in their various jour*»' 
nies; whence the poets feigned that the Argo was 
borne over mountains on the Ihoulders of the Argo^ 
naul^. I know how differently thefe ancient emblems 
of the Hindus, the lotos and mount Mcru, the argha, 
or facred veffel, and the name Arghandt'ha, would 
have been applied by Mr. Bryant; but I have e»> 
amined lyth applications without prejudice,., and ad«k 
here to my own as the more probable, becaufe it cot- 
rel'ponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and is confirmed by the oldeft records of their 
religion. ^ 

Such have been, according to the Purdnas, ffic 
various eirligraiions from India to Cu/ha-dwtp ; aiMi 
hence part of Africa was called India by the GrttS&* 
The Nile, fays Theophylact, flows through, Lyb^ 
'Ethiopia, %nd India,^ (a). The people of Mauritania 
are faid, by Strabo, to have been Indians, or Hindus, 
(b ;) and Abyfjtna was called Middle India in the time 
of Marco Paolo. Where Ovid fpeaks of AwDROi^’ 
MEDA, he afferts, that Ihe came from India; but ^ 
ftiall fliow, in another Se£lion, that the feene of her 

adventures 


(a) B. 7. C. 17- 


(b) B. 17. p. 8a8. 
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j|4ventures was the region adjacent to the Nile. The 
Cbmitiy between the Cajpian and the Euxine had the 
AaiiKS both of India iWiA EUkiopia. Even Arachojta is 
called While India by Isiuorus; and we have already 
iaentioned the Yellow India of the Per.fian\ and jhe 
Yellow Indians of the TarkiJJt geographers. The moft 
venerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas : 
they were the blamelefs and pious Ethiopians whom Ho* 
MER mentions, and calls the remoteji of mankind. Part 
of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this 
country ; and hence we read of two Ethiopian nations, 
the Weftern and the Oriental, Some of them lived 
far to the eaft; and they the Yadavas who Hayed 
irt' india ; while others relidcd far to the weft, and they 
are- the lacred race, who fettled on the fhores of the 
Atlantick. We are polkivcly afl'urcd by IljcRonoTUs, 
that the oriental Ethiopians were Indians ; and hence 
we may infer, that India was known to the Greeks^ in 
the age of Homer, by the name of Eaftern Ethiopia, 
They could not then have known it by the appellation 
of India; becaufe that word, whatever may be its ori- 
ginal moaning, was either framed or corrupted by the 
PerJianSy with whom, as long as their nionarchs re- 
mained fatisfied with their own territories, the Greeks 
had no fort of connection. They called it alfo the 
land of Pancheea ; but knew fo little of it, that, when 
they heard of India, through their iutcrcqurle with 
the PerJianSy they fuppolcd it to be quite a different 
country. In Per/ian, the word Hindu means both an 
Paiian, and any thing black ; but whether, in the )at- 
tpr fenfe, it be ufed metaphorically, or was an ad- 
j.e8:ive i^^be old language of P^rpta, I am unable to 
al^rtait^^It appears from the book of Esther, that 
ihdiet‘'WOi& known to the Hebrews in Perfia by the name 
of Hodu, which has Come lel'cmhlancc to the word 
^pduy and may have been only a corruption of it. 
mindu cannot regularly be deiived,asau Enghjh writer 
luii fuggetted, from a Sanferit name of the Moon, 
fiocc that name is I.ndu ; but it may be corrupted from 

Sindhuy 
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Sindhu, or the Indus^ as a learned Brahman has con» 
jerlured; for the hilling letter is often cliangcd into an 
afpirate ; and the Greek name for that river feems to 
llrengthen his conjefhire. Uc it as it may, the words 
Hindu and Ili^ujl'hdn^ occur in no Savjcrif book of 
great antiquity but the epithet Ilaindava, in a deri- 
vative form, is ufed by the poet Ca'liua's. The 
modern Brdhmem^ when they write or fpeak Sanferit, 
call themfclves Hindus : but they give the name of 
Cuindra-c'handa to their country on both fides the 
Ganges^ including part of the Peninfula ; and that of 
Ndga-c'handa to the diftriCts lituatcd on the Indus, 

Next to the emigration of the Yadavas^ the moft 
celebrated was that of the Palis, or Pdlipvtras; many 
of whole fcttlemcnts were named Pdlijl'hmi, which the 
Greeks changed into Palatfhne. A country fo called 
was on the banks of the Tigris, and another in Syria, 
The river Strymon had the epithet Palaijhtws. In Italy 
\sc faiid the Palefiiiii ; and at the mouth of the Po, a 
town called Philijlina ; to which may be added the 
Philtftina: fojficaei, and the Phibjimx arc iir in Epirus, 
As the Greeks wrote Palai for Pah, they rendered the 
word Pahputra by Palaigonos, which alfo means the 
olFspring of Pali ; but they fometimes retained the 
Sanferit word for fan ; and the tc"vn of Palnipatrai, to 
this day called Pahpitira by the natives, ftood on the 
Ihore of the Jicllrfpont. Thefcdifquifitions, however* 
would lead me too far j and I proceed to deraonftratc 
the ancient interedurfe between Egypt and India, by 
a faithful epitome of fome mythological and attro- 
Domical fahles which were common to both thofe 
countries. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 

Osiris* or, more properly, Ysiris, according to 
Hellanicus, was a name ufed in for the Su* 
Voju. ill, B b preroe, 
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hremc Being, (a.) In Sanfcrit it fignifies Lordj and 
ISi’ tlj^at fcnfe is applied by the Brahmens to each gf their 
principal deities, or rather to each of the prin- 
ciptd forms in which they teach the people to adore 
Brahm, or the Great One : and if it be appropriated 
in common fpcech to Maha'de'va, this^proceeds from 
the zeal of his numerous votaries, who place him 
abc^vc their two other divinities. Bra'iima, Vishnu, 
and Maha'de'va, fay the Purdnics^ W'cre brothers: and 
tht Egyptian Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
were brought forth by the fame parent; though IIo- 
Rus was believed to have fprung from the myiterious 
embraces of Osiris and Isisjieforc their birth : as the 
alfo imagine, that Hara, or Maha'de'va, 
fp^ang myftically from his brother Heri, or Vishnu. 
In the Hindu mythology, Bra'hma is reprefented of a 
red; Vishnu, of a black, or dark azure; and Hara 
of a white complexion : but in that of Egypt^ we 
find Osiris black, Horus white, and Typhon red. 
The indiferiminate application of the title Tswara, has 
occafioned great confufion in the accounts which the 
Greeks have tranfmitted to us of Egyptian mythology; 
for the priefts of Egypt were very referved on fubjefts 
of religion; and the Grecian travellers had, in general, 
too liiiie curiofiiy to inveftigaie fuch points with feru- 
puloiLS exaftnefs. Since Osiris, however, was painted 
black, we may prefuniethat he was Vishnu, who, on 
many occafions, according to the Purdnas, cook Egypt 
under his fpecial protection. Crishna was Vishnu 
S^lelf, according to the inoft orthodox opinion ; and 
il was he who vifuedthe countries adjacent to the JViVf, 
■^ftroyed the tyrant Sanc’ha'si'ra, fntroduced a more 
p^eft. mode of worfiiip, cooled the conflagrations 
wMiiih had repeatedly defolatcd thofe aduft regions, 
add the government of the Culila-ufas, or 

Egyptians, on a permanent bafts. Thus Osi- 
Itls, as we are told by Pi n r arch, taught the old 

Egyptians 
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Egyptians to make laws, and to honour the Gods. The 
tiile Sri-Bhagaoatf importing profperity and dominion^ 
IS given pcculiaily to Chrishna, or the i/ac/J deity ; 
and the black Osirjs had alfo the titles of 5m«r, 
Seirius, and Bacchus. It is related, indeed, that Osi- 
ris, or Bacchus, imported from /nrfiir the worlhip of 
two divine Bulls; and in this chaiatkr he was Maha - 
de'va, whofe followers were pretty numerous in 
Egypt: for Hi rsiapiov, in his explanation of the 
hieroghphiiks on the obelifk, calls Ho- 

rus the Supreme Loti., and the author of Tiwe, (a.) 
Now Tswaha, or Loti, and Ca'la, or Time, are 
among the dirtinguifhcd'titlcs of Mah a'de'v v ; and 
obehlks, or pillars, whatcvei be thcii fiiape, are among 
his emblems. In the Vrlhad-hai>na, which appears 
to contain many cuiious legends conceining Egpyt^ it 
is cvpis'fsly faitl, that “ I\wara, with his confort 
“ Pa'rvaii, defeended fiom hcasen, and thofe for 
“ his abode the land of Mtua, in Sanc’ha-dxu/p.'* 
Wk mull oblerve, that the Eojptiarts feared and ab- 
horred 'I’ypiion, 01 MAH.\'ni,'vA, in his charaQcr of 
the Dfjlroycr-, and the Hindus alfo dicad him in that 
chaiaUer, giving him the name of Bliaitava, or T/'f- 
mendoii'.. The Egyptian fable of his attempt to break 
the Mundane Egg^ is applied to M viiA'ni'v a in the 
little book Chandti which is chiot'y extrafted from the 
Miircandeya Pvrun. Theic is a linking rcfcmblance 
between the Icgcn lary wars of the thicc piincipal Gods 
in Egypt and Irtdi.a. As Osinis gave battle to Ty- 
piioN, who was defeated at length, and even killed, by 
lluRus, (o Bra'iima fought witli Vishnu, and gainetl 
an advantage over him,butwasovcipo\\credbyMAHA'- 
de'va, who cut off one of his five heads ; an allegory, 
of which I cannot pretend to give the meaning. 

Plutarch afferts, that the prielts of Egypt called 
'the Sun their Loid and King ; and thcii three Gods 
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refolve tlibnifclves ultimately into him alone. Osi- 
ris was the Sun; Horu!. was the Sun; and lo, I fup- 
I>ofe»was Typhon, oi ihc pox^r of deflruClron by heat ; 
though Pjuivrlh lays gravely, that [mh at main- 
tamed that opinion ueie not woithy to be heaid. 1 he 
cafe was neatly the lame m ancient , but thcie 
is no fubjctl on which the modem Bidhmem aic more 
referved; for when they ate clold) tmerrogated on 
the title of jOeva\^T God, which their moll facied 
books give to the Sun, they avoid a diuU anfwei, 
have recoin fe to evahons, and oltcn contiadicl one 
another and themlches. They conlcls, however, 
unanimoufly, that the Siiif is an < inblcin, or image, 
of their three gitat deities jointly and individually ; 
that IS, of IIra'ums, or the Sujircme One, xuho alone 
exijl\ reiHy ond abj'btldy; the three male divinities 
themfelvcs bung only Mdyd, or allufion. The body 
of the Sun they coiihcler as Mdva; but liiice he is the 
moft glorious and aftivc emblem of God, they icfpi fl 
him as an obpd of high veneration. All this mull 
appear vciy myfleriou!.; but it flows from the pi in- 
cipal tenet of the leduiHs, that the only being which 
has abfolute and leal exiftcnce, is the Du me SpiPt, 
infinitely wile, infinitely btiiigii, and iiifiniuly povict- 
ful, expanded tlitough the utincrfc; not miis.lv as 
the Joul of the 5. ‘<rht, but as the piovident ruler of it ; 
fending foith ray s 01 emanation., liom his oyyti cflenrc, 
which arc the pure vital fouls of all animated cua- 
turcs, whethci mooeable or tmnovcabft ; that is, (as 
We fhould cxpicfs ouifclves,) both animals and ve- 
getables., and yvhich he calls back to hinifclf, accord- 
ing to certain laws cflablifiicd by this ur.limilcd wif- 
dom. Though Brahma be neutei in the thai abler o| 
the High One, yet m that of Supreme Ruler, he 
i$ named ParameWarx : but through the infinite 
veneration to which he is entitled, the Hindus 
tneduate on him with Idem adoration, and oflcr 
prayers and facrifice only to the higher emanations 
fropa him. In a mode incomprchenfiblc to infeiior 

creatures^ 
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creatures, they are involved at firft in the gloom Off 
Maya^ 'and fubjeft to various taints from attachment ' 
to worldly aftettions ; but they can never be reunited 
to their fource, until they difpel the illufion by felf-de*- 
nial, renunciation of the world, and intellectual ahftrac- 
tions; and until they remove the impurities which 
they have contrafted, by repentance, mortification, 
and fucceffive pafl'ages through the forms of animals, <* 
or vegetables, according to their demerits. In fuch a 
reunion conlifts their final beatitude j and to effeCt it 
by the belt poflible means, is the objeft of their fu« 
preme ruler j who, in order to reclaim the vicious, to 
punifli the incorrigible, 'to protect the oppreffed, to 
deftroy the opprellbr, to encourage and reward the 
good, and to Ihow all fpirits the path to their ultimate 
happinefs, has been pleafed (fay the Brahmens) to 
manifcll hinifclf in a variety of ways, from age to age, 
in all parts of the habitable world. When he acts im- 
mediately, without afluming a fliapc, or fending forth 
a new emanation, as when a divine found is heard from 
the fky, that manifellation of himfelf is called acaja^ 
van), or an eihereal voice. When the voice proceeds 
from a meteor, or a flame, it is laid to be agnirups, or 
formed of fire : but an avatdra is a defeent of the deity 
in the fhape of a mortal ; and an avdntara is a fiinilar 
incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to anfwer fome 
purpofe of lef' moment. The Supreme Being, and 
the celcllial emanations from him, are iiirdcard, or bo^ . 
dilefs, in which ttate they mult be inviiible to mortals; 
but when they are praiyacjhd^ or obvioiu 4o fight, they 
become fdedra, or embodied, either in ihajtes different 
from that of any mortal, and exprcHive of the divine 
at tri b u tes, as C R 1 s H N A revealed h i m (e 1 f t o A r j u n , or i n 
a human form, which Crishn a ufnally bore ; and in that 
mode of appearing, the deities are generally fuppofed 
to be born of woman, but without any carnal inter'^ 
‘courfe. Thofe who follow the Pdrva Mtmdnjd, or 
Philofopby of J aim ini, admit no fuch incarnations of 
deities, but inlift that the Devas were mere mortals, 

whom 
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vHhom the Supreme Being was plcafcd to endue with 
qoajlities approaching to his own attributes ; and the 
Hindus., in general, perform afts of worfhip to fomeof 
their ancient monarchs and fages, who were deified in 
confequence of their eminent virtues. After thefe in- 
trodufclory remarks, we proceed to the feveral manifef- 
tations, in Egypt, and other countries adjacent to the 
Hilt, of- De'vj, and the three principal Gods of the 
Hindus, as they are exprefsiy related in the Purdnas, 
and other Sanferit books of antiquity, 

De'vi, or th-tGoddefs, and hi, or the Sovereign Queen, 
is the Isis of Egypt, and repreients Nature in general, 
but in particular the Earth, which the Indians call 
Prit’hivi j while water, and humidity of all kinds, arc 
fuppofed, by the Hindus, to proceed from Vishnu, as 
they were by the to proceed from Osiris. 

This account of Isis we find corroborated by Plu- 
tarch: and Servius afferts, that the very word his 
means Earth in the language of the Egyptians; but 
this I conceive to be an error. 

I. It is related in the Sednda, that, when the whole 
earth was covered with w’ater,and Vishnu lay extend- 
ed afleep in the bofom of Dr/vi, a lotos arofc from his 
navel, and its afeending flower foon reached the fur- 
face of the flood ; that Bra'hma fprang from that 
flower, and, looking round, without feeing any crea- 
ture on the boundlefs expanfe, imagined himfclf to be 
the firft born, and entitled to rank above all future 
' beings; yet rcfolvcd to invefligatc the deep, and to af- 
certgin whether any being exilied in it, who could con- 
troyefr his claim to pre-eminence, he glided, there- 
down the llalk of the lotos, and, finding Vishnu 
iB^eepi afked loudly who he was. “ 1 am the firft 
bortoi” anfwered Vishnu, waking; and when Bra'ii- 
il^A denied his primogeniture, they had an obllinaie 
: ' battle^ till Maha'de'va prefled between them in great' 
wrathi faying, “ It is I who am truly the firft-born ; 
but I will rcfign my prctcufions to either of you, 

hi. i* -VVflQ 
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“ who ftall be able to reach and behold the funindt 
“ of my hesyi, or the folcs of my feet.” Bra'hmA, 
inftantly afceiided ; but having fatigued himfelf to 
no purpofe, in the regions of immenlity, yet loth to 
abandon bis claim, returned to Mai^a'de'va, declaring 
that he had attained and feen the crown of his bead, 
and called, as his witnefs, the firlt-born cow. For 
this union of pride and falfehood, the angry god or- 
dained, that no facred rites Ihouid be performed to 
Bra'hmaj and that the mmith of the cow fliould be 
defiled, and a caufe of defilemeut, as it is declared to 
be in the oldeft Indian^ laws. When V'ishnu re- 
turned, he acknowledged that he had not been able 
to fee the feet of MAHA'nt'vA, who then told him, 
that he was really the lirll-born among the' Gods, and 
fliould be raifed above all. It was after this that Ma- 
HAh)i/vA cut off the fifth head of Bra^ima, whofe 
pride (fays the writer of the Scania Purdn) occafioned 
his lols of power and influence in the countries bor- 
dering on the river CdU. Whether thefe wild dories 
on the wars of the three principal (iods, mean only 
the religious wars between the feveral fe6Iaries, or 
whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident, from the Purdnas, which reprefent Egypt as 
the theatre of aedion, that they ate the original legends 
of the wars between Osiris, IIorus, and Typhon ; 
for Rra'hma, in his charader of all-deftro) ing 
correfponds with "I ypiion ; and Maha'ul'va, in that 
of ihe product ive principk^yu'wh IIorus, or Hara, who 
aflutnes each of his characters on various occafions, 

• cither to refiore the powers, or to fubdue the oppo- 
nents, of'VisHNU, or active Nature, from whom his 
auxiliary fpiings. \i\ Egypt (fays Pi.utarch) certain 
facrilicts w'cre made even to Typhon, but only on 
particular days, and for the purpofe of confoling him 
after his overthrow; as in India no worlhip is paid to 
Bra'iima, except on particular occafions, when cer- 
tain offeiings are made to him, but placed at, 
fome diftance from the perfon who oilers them. The 
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have confounded Typhon with Python, v/hofe 
j:^ltbry has no conneflion with the wars of thd Gods, 
and who will appear in the following fetlion to be the 
'PAiT'’inNAsi of the Hindus. The idea of Maha'deVa 
with hii head in the higheji heaven, and his feet in the 
lowejl farts of the earth, is conformable to the lan- 
guage of the Oracle, in its anfwer to Nicocrates, 
King of Cy'prus ; 

xo<r/u.®^ 

Tsttx It fJLtit — 

And the fame image is expreffed, word for word, at the 
beginning of the fourth Veda, where the deity is de- 
scribed as Mahdfurujha, or the Great Male. 

In the dory of the war between Osnus and Tv- 
, pliON, mention is made by Plutarch, of a (lupendous 
koar, in fearch of whom Typhon travelled, with a 
view, perhaps, to flrengthen his own party, by making 
an alliance with him. Thus it is faid, in the Vai/hna- 
Wgama, that Crordfura was a demon, with the face 
.pf a boar, who, neverthelefs, was continuallv reading 
the Veda» and performing fuch afls of devotion, that 
Vishnu appeared to him on the banks of the Brah~ 
inaputra, promifing to grant any boon that he could 
afk. Crordfura requefted that no creature, then ex- 
ifting in the three worlds, might have power to de- 
prive him of life; and Vishnu granted his requeft : 
'* but the demon became fo infolcnt, that the Devatds, 
whom he opprefl'ed, were obliged to conceal them- 
,, felves, and he aifumed .the dontinion of the world. 
Vishnu was then fining on a bank of the Cdl'i, greatly 
• difqK(i|ited by the malignant ingratitude of the demon; 
and, bis wrath being kindled, a fliape, which never be- 
.fore had cx'illed, fprang from his eyes. It was Maha'- 
■ ,p.E''vA, in his dellruflive character, who difpelled in a 
, ^ment the anxiety of Vishnu, tvhence he acquired 
, t)iie furnarac of Chinta'hara. With flaming eyes, 
. coptrafted brows, and his whole countenance diftorted 
anger, he rufhed toward Crordfura, feized pirn 

with 
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with fury, and carried him under his arm in trium|«h 
over the whole earth; but at length call him liFelefs bn 
the ground, where he was transformed into a moun> 
tain, Hill called the Mountain of Crora, or the -Boar. 
The place where Vishnu fat by the river Ca7i, has the 
name of Chintahara-Jl' hall ; and “ all they (fay the 
“ author of the A'gama) who arc troubled with anxi- 
“ ous thoughts, need only meditate on Ciiinta''hara, 
“ and their cares will be dilfipated.” The word 
Chirda was, I imagine, pronounced Xanthus by the de- 
fcenclants of Dakua'n a'sa, or Dardanus, who carried 
into their new fettleroents not only the name,, but 
fomc obfeure notions relative to the power of the deity 
Cuinta'hara. The diflritt of Troas, where they fet- 
tled, was called alfo Xanthe. 7’hercwasa town Xan- 
thus, in Lycia ; and a nation of Xanthi, or Xantii, in 
Thrace. A river of Lycia had that name; and fo had 
another near Troy; in the waters of which grew a 
plant fii])pofed capable of difpelling cares and terrors^ 
which both Greeks and Indians believed to be cauled 
by the prcfcnce of fome in vihble deity, or evil fpirit,(a). 
The river Xanthus, near Troy, was vulgarly called 
Scamander; but its facred name, ufed in religious ritaty 
was Xantirus ; as molt rivers in India have different 
names, popular and holy. Xanthus, according to 
lloMKR, was a Ion of jupirm, or, in the language of 
Indian Mythology, an avan^ara, or inferior manilcfta- 
tion, of Siva, thhers make him a fon of the great 
Tremii.us, (A.j whom I Ihould fuppol’e to be Jupi- 
ter TenieliiiS, or rather Tremelius, W’orlhippedat JBtVn- 
nus, in Crett ; for the Tremili, or Tremylite, came ori- 
ginally fnoni that iflaiid. According to Stephanos of 
Byzantivm, the native country of Xanthus was Egypt, 
(c;) and on the fhores of the Adaniick there were 
monllcrs fhaped like bulls, probably fea-cows, called 
Xanthari. A poet, cited by StephaV) us under the 
word Tremik, fays, that XANXHusj fon of Jupiter, 

travelled 

(a) Plut. on Riveis, art. Scamemder. (h) Steph. E^yzaiit. Trimile, 
(() See the word XartiAw, 
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travelled with his brothers over the whole world, and 
‘Mi great deal of mijehief ; that is, according to the 
deftroyed the infolent Cr6ra'sura, who was 
probably revered in the more weftern countries, where 
VAaA'HE''&WARA oocc rcigucd according to the Hindus^ 
vjand where they believe his polterity ftill to live in the 
ihape of white vardhai, or boars. The legend of the 
wars between thofe var alias and the farahhas, a fort of 
snonfler, with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, 
fliall be explained in another efl’ay on Vardha-dwip ; 
and I fliall only add in this place, that the war was le- 
prefented, according to Hesion, on the fliicld of Her- 
cules. At prefent the place where the temple of Am- 
mon formerly flood, has the name of Santariah.! which 
may be derived from fomc altar anciently dedicated to 
Chinta'hara. 


• II. We arc told in the Ndreda Purdn^ that So'rya, 
the regent of the Sun, had chofen a beautiful and well'* 
peopled country in Sanc'ha-dwtp, for the purpofe of 
performing his devotions ; but that he had no fooner 
begun, than the whole region was in flames, the waters 
dried up, and all its inhabitants deftroyed; flnee 
which it has been denominated Barbara. The Deva~ 
ids, it is added, were in the greatefl diflrefs ; and 
ViBMNU defeended, with Bra'hma, to cxpoftulatc with 
the author of the conflagration. Su'rya ptaifed and 
Worfliippcd them, but lamented that his devotion had 
not profpered, and promifed to repair the injuries 
done by his flames. “ It is I (faid Vishnu) who 
“ aauft..’’,,repair them ; and when I fhall revilit this 
count^ in the cbaiatlcr of Crishna, to deflroy the 
“ deihon Sanc’ha'sura, the land fliall cool, and be 
‘'t replenifhed with plants and animals. The race of 
''^0dHs fhall then fettle here, with the Cutila-cejas^ the 
^^avanas, and other Mlech'ha tribes.” 


In 
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In the Uilara-ckariira, and other ancient books^ 
we fihd many ftories concerning Su'rya, foine cff 
which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. Once, 
it feems, he was performing atis of auhere devotion, 
in the charafter of Tapana, or the Inflamer, when his 
confort Prabha', or BriglUnefs^ unable to bear his in- 
tenfe heat, affnmed the form of Ch’ua'ya', or ShadCf 
and was impregnated by him. After a period of a hun- 
dred years, when gods and men, expefcling a terrible 
offspring, were in the utmofl conflernation, fhe was 
delivered of a male child, in a remote place, after- 
wards called Arhi-f/'lidn, or Sauri-Jl'hdn,{rom Arci and 
Sauri, the patronymicks of Arca and Su^rva. He 
was the genius of the planet which the Lallans called 
Saturn ; and acquired among the Hindus the cpifiict 
df San I, and Sanaisciiara, or Jlow-tnoving. h'or 
twelve years, during his education at Arhi~jlhein, no 
rain fell j but a deflrucf ive wind blew continually, and 
the ail blazed with tremendous meteors. A dread- 
ful famine enfued ; and the Devaias, together with the 
Dailyas, implored the protetlion and advice of Su - 
RYA, who direbted them to propitiate Sani, by per- 
forming rcligijous riles to Vishnu, near the pippal- 
trec, v\hich is an emblem of h.iui; and afl'ured therq, 
that, in future ages, the malignant influence of the 
planet fliould prevail only diuing its palfage through 
four iigns of the AJaviz'hi, or ZocUack. Tlic reign of 
Su'rva in ~ ian continued long but he refigned 
his dominion to .Sani, whole government was tyran- 
nical. All his pious and prudent fulijctls lied to the 
hilly countries, bordering on the river NanJd; while 
the iiTcligicus and ralh pciilhed in the defrrls ojbunu 
ing [and, to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant re- 
duced all the plains and meadows on which he looked. 
His father, returning to vifit his ancient realm, and 
feeing the deiblation of the whole country, expelled 
Sani, and fent Ibr another of his fons, named Auuva, 
who, being appointed fucceffor to his brother, purified 
the land, recalled tlie holy men from the hilLs, and matte 
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his -fubjeas happy in cafe and abundance, 
risfided at Aurva-Jl' kdn* lo called from his name . ^ 

i;eturned afterwards to Vahni-jl'han, the pre cn j 
Uimi or the Scat of Fin, m the ...tenor 
where he was perfonnin- his devotions on 
or the mountain mth three peaks, at the time '^ben hi 

father fummoned him to % government of a. 

Juft before that time he ^ 

his nower : for as Ara flfe ajonpf S^tya- 

VRA^TA, (and confeodffy tfii/ARAM of Senp^fc,) 
was hunting in thaWntry with his whole a™y>^ear 
a fpot where Durv^s, a cholenck ? 

oofed av&ntar of Maha'de'vA, was rapt . m 

Sefn meditation, Aram a inadvertently flUH an a^row, 
thKounLlhe fooc of Do. v/.AS, j.ho .«fconer 
Tied his eyes, than Aurva fprang from them, Hi 
tiL fiiape of a flame, which confumed Arama and his 
wrtv, together with all the animals and vegetables in 
^CvJha-dwip. It feems to me that Aukva is \ ulcan, 
0 / the God of Fire, who according to the 

Egyptian priefts, ajter the Sun; ,• 

nSended,^fays Diodorus, that he had cxifttd htlo e 
Siat luminary j as the Hindus allcdge, that Agsi, or 
F?rc, had exiftcncc in an elementary fl*ate before the 
Sation of the Sun, but could not be faid to have 
dominion till its force was concentrated. In another 
Slaer he is Oausthc Elder, or Apocuo, a name 
derived, I imagine, Irom a Sanfent word, implying a 
Swer of difpdling humidity. No doubt, the whole 
:,|:ft'em of and In4ta7i J 

view feem Itrangcly inconhflentj but, hnce all tne 
; adds rcfolve ihemfelves into one, of whom ‘bey were 
lio more than /arms or appearances, it is not wondertu 
4at « fliduld be confounded; efpecially as every 
• Xnation from the Supreme Spirit was believed to 
‘ fejU fordi collateral emanations, which were blended 
^Wlth.one another, fometimes recalled, lometimes con- 
' tumed or renewed, and vanoufly refle6ted or refrafled 
in all dircaions. Another fource of confufion is 
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the infinite variety of legends which were invented,' ! 
from time to time, in Greece^ -Egypt^ Italy, and India s 
and when all the caufes of inconlillency are confidered, 
we (hall no longer be furprifed to fee the fame appel* 
lation given to very different deities, and the fame 
deities appearing under different appellations. To 
give an example in Saturn ; the planet of that naipe 
is the Sani of India, who (fays Diodorus) was con- 
fidered by the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the 
heavenly bodies, next to the Sun j but his influence 
was thought baneful ; and incantations, with offerings 
of certain perfumes, were ufed to avert or to mitigate it. 
When the name is applied to Cronos, the Father of 
the Gods, it means Ca'la, or Time, a charaQer both 
of Maua'de'va and Bra'hma; but when he is called 
CuRONOs, he feems to be the gigantick Crauncha of 
the Hindus ; while the Saturn of Latium, and of the 
Golden Age, appears to be quite a different perfon ; 
and his title was probably derived from Satyaverna, 
which implies an age of veracity and righteoufnefs, 
Bra'hma, with a red complexion, is worfhipped (fay 
the Pur anas) in the d-wtp of Pvjhcara, which I fup- 
pofe to be a maritime country at no great diftance 
from Egypt, He was there called the Firft-born of. 
Nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and Father of Deities; : 
and the mythology of Pujhcam having paffed into 
Greece, we find Ciironos reprefented in thole charac- 
ters, but mild and beneficent to the human race, witK 
fome features borrowed from the older fyftem, which 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges, I 
cannot help fufpeCting that the word Cdla was the 
origin of Coelus, or Coilus, as Ennius wrote it; and 
the Arhan of the Jainas, who was a form of Maha'- , 
ca'la, might originally have been the fame with 
Uranus. As to Rhea, there can be no doubt that 
(he is the Coddefs Ri, whom the Hindus call the Mb- 
ther of the Gods ; but fome fay that (he alfo pro** 
duced malignant beings : and Pliny tells us that 
Ihe was the mother of Tyrhon, who became fovei* 

reigii 
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{aj but was depofed and expelled 
o where we have precifely the 

. $,ANi and Aorva. We cannot but obferve, 

“ 4 ^ the fiicceffion of the Gods in Egypi, according to 
jfelAMaTBO, is exaQly in the fpirit of Hindu mytho- 
and conformable, indeed, to the Purdnas them- 
; and we may add, before we leave the planets, 
th^l although Vrihaspeti, an ancient legiflator and 
'pfaUpfopher, be commonly fuppofed to direEl the mo- 
tions of Jupiter, which now bears his name, yet 
tnaoy of the Hindus acknowledge that Siva, or the 
God Jupiter, Ihines in that planet; v/hile the Sun is 
flip peculiar illation of Vishnu ; and Saturn is di- 
ne^td by Bra'uma, whom, for that reafon, the Egyp~ 
abnorred, not daring even to pronounce his true 
name, and abominating all animals with red hair, be- 
esufe it was his colour. 


There is fomething very remarkable in the number 
of years during which Arca and his fon reigned on 
the banks of the Call. The Sun, according to the 
‘MyMmenSi began his devotions immediately after the 
flood, and continued it a hundred years. Sani, they 
d&y, was born a hundred years after his conception, 
and reigned a hundred years, or till the death of 
A'ra'm, who mutt therefore have died about three 
ij'^pdred years after the deluge, and fifty years before 
grandfather ; but the Pauranies infill that they 
;;^re years of Bra'hma. -Now one year of mortals 
v|i^‘a day and night of the Gods, and 360 of our years 
of theirs : 12,006 of their years, or 4,320,000 
jtttrs, conftitute one of their ages, and 2000 fuch 


'jfe Bra'uma’s day and night, which mutt be 
iplied by 360 to make one of his years: fo that 
P'Cbrdbology of Egypt, according to the Brahmens, 
’ would 





'«^ ,Lib. 3, Cap. 25. &c. 
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would be more extravagant than that of the Egypiii^mf i! 
themf^Ivoa, according to Manbtho. The Talw^i, 
contains notions of divine days and^ears, founded on 
palTages in Scripture ill underftood. The period of 
12,000 years was Etrufean ; and that of 4,320,000 waa 
formed in Chaldea by repetitions of the faros. TJie 
Turdetani^ an old and learned nation in Spain^ ha^ 9, 
long period nearly of the fame kind. But, for parti- 
cular inquiries into the ancient periods, and the affinity 
between them, I muft refer to other effays, and pro- 
ceed to the geography of Egypt, as it is illuttrated by 
the Indian legends. 1 

The place v/hcre the Sun is feigned to have per- , 
fomed his a£ls of religious aufterity, is named the 
Jl'^n, or nation, of yVncA, Su'rva, and Tapana. 
As it was on the limit between the dwipas of Cw/A and 
Sanc'ha, the Purdns afcribe.d it indifferently to either 
of thofe countries. I believe it to be the Tahpanhes 
of Scripture, called Taphna, or Taphnai, by the fe- 
v'enty Interpreters, and Daphne in the Roman Itine- 
rary, where it is placed fixtecn miles from Pelujiunh 
It is mentioned .by Herodotus, under the name of 
Daphna: Pelufia:, (a,) and by Stephan us under that 
of Daphne near Pelu/ium ; but the moderns have cor-f . 
rupted the name into Sajnas. 

Sauri-*Jl'hdn, where Sani was born and educated^ 
Teems to have beeif the famed Beth Sheme/h, ot'HeUer^ 
polls, which was built (fays Diodorus) by Aetis, iii^ 
honour of his father the Suii, ( b ). Aetis firft taught 
"aftronomy in Egypt; and there was a college of aftro- 
nomers at Heliopolis, with an obfervatory, and a tem- 
ple of the Sun, the magnificence and celebrity of 
which might have occafioned the change of the an-?, 
cient name into Surya-Jl'hdn, as it was tranflated by the 
Hebrews and Greeks. It is faid by the Hindus, that Sami, 

or ‘ 


Ca) B. C. 30. 


(ij B. 6. p. 13. 



bv anv of the Grecian geographers , biU tne 
co/uguoa^ ,o i., i^caUe^by , 

4-‘'’ r™o «L.5“1 bow -d S“ The priede 
^'SlrTWwTn £«f<.’whte his tcniplcs »ere always 
>2:S thr;o;Sf Ire , raid by Ea.aH.s.o. >0 have 
lifC^ drefs nearly fimilar. 

' o conclude this head, we fbu” 

emh gave it the name of ApMm'>t'‘ht. 

' m. ThontetamorphoOs or 

,ee?ftoaally mentioned in the preeeai g 
fJl^vTr Crnnn\ was travetfing the.ea,* 

SwsTvoaHte confer. 

■p, foutbern fome men having 

hlaStarf ^po‘w« offffeaing the like change 
all male, who Ihould j;„faed“and*l”amet 


(a) ttftt. S^ifv S* P' *57’ 
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then covered the world each night : the fruits of the 
earth Were deftroyed ; and the univerfe was in fuch 
difinay, that the Devas^ with Bra'hma at their head, 
implored the alii (lance of Maha'df/va, who no foon- 
cr placed Chan dr i' on his forehead, than Ihe became 
a male again ; and hence he acquired the title of 
Chandrasec’hara. This fable has been explained to me 
by an ingenious Pandit. To the inhabitants of the 
countries near the fource of the Call, the Moon, being 
in the manfion of Rdhini, or the Pleiads, feemed to va- 
nifli behind the fouthern mountains. Now, when the 
Moon is in its oppofition to the Sun, it is the god 
Chandra; but when in conjunflion with it, the god- 
defs Chandri', who was in that Rate feigned to have 
conceived the Pulindas mentioned in the former Sec* 
lion. The Moon is believed, by the Hindu naturalifls, 
to have a powerful influence on vegetation, efpecially 
on certain plants, and, above all, on the Sdntafatd, or 
Moon-plant ; but its power, they fay, is greateft at 
the pilrnima, or full, after which it gradually decays, till, 
on the dark tit'hi, or amdvafya, it wholly vanilhes. 
This mode of interpretation may ferve as a clUefor the 
intricate labyrinth of the Purdnas, which contain all 
the hiftory, phyfiology, and fcience, of the Indians and 
Egyptians, difguifed under fimilar fables. We have 
already made remarks on the region and mountains of 
the Moon, which the Purdnas place in the exterior 
Cufha-dwipy or tiic fouthern parts of Africa ; and we 
only add, that the Pulindas confider the [male Moon 
as a form of the celeftial I'si^ or Isis, which may feem 
.to be incompatible with the mythological fyllein In- 
dia : but the Hindus have, in truth, an Isis with thiee 
forms, called Swar-de'vi' in heaven, Bhu-deVi' on 
earth, and pA^TA'cA-oi/vi'in the infernal regions. The 
confortof the Terreftrial Goddefs is named Bhu-deVa, 
who refides on Sume'ru, and is a vicegerent on earth 
of the three principal deities. He feems to be the 
BJtu'f of the Greek Mythologifts, and the Bodvas of 
VoE. III. ' Cc Akrxan; 
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Vrrianj though the Grtcian writers have generally' 
'onfbunded him with Buddua.. 

IV. When this earth was covered with waters, Ma- 
ha'ca'la, who floated on their furfacc, beheld a com- 
pany of Apfarafei^ or Nymphs^ and exprefl'ed with fuch 
force his admiiation of their beauty, that Maha'c.Vli, 
his, confort, was greatly incenfed, and fuddenly vanifli- 
ed. The God. flung with reinorfe, went in fearch of 
her, and, with bafty {lri<{es, traverfed the earth, which 
then had rifen above the waters of the deluge, as they 
were dried up or fubfided ; but the ground gave way 
utvder the prefi'ure of his foot at every flep, and the ba- 
lance of the globe was nearly dellroycd. In this diltrefs 
be was feen by the rckiiling Ca'li on the fitc of Sriran- 
gapaitana ; and confideriug the injury which the uiii- 
verfe would fuflain by her concealment, fhe appeared 
in the character of R.v'j.vua'je'swaki, and in the form 
of a damfei more lovely than an Apfaras, on the banks 
of a river fincc named Cali. There, at length, he faw 
and approached her, in the character of Ra'jaua'je'- 
bWAKA, and in the ihape of a beautiful youth. I’hcy 
were foon reconciled, and tiaveUed together over the 
world, pronioiing the iucrcafc of animals and vegeta- 
bles, and infirm I itig mankind in agiieukure and ufe- 
ful arts. At laft they returned to Ctt/lta dwipf and fet, 
tied at a place which from them was named the St’hdn 
of K AtjARA'j t'swARA, and Ra j vr a'jf/s wari, and which 
appears to be the Nyfdoi Arabia, called Ehm in Scrip- 
ture, and El Tor by modern gcographei s : but Al Twr 
belongs properly to the interior dwip of Cufha. They 
reiided long in that flation, eonverfitig familiarly with 
men, till the iniquities of later generations compelled 
ihcm to difappear ; and they have fiiice been w'orfhipped 
under the titles of 1sa‘'na, or Isa; and Isa''ni, or Isi. 

; Since the goddcG 1 ms made her firfl appearance in 
'^■gtplf that cotint!) is called her r.vrjing mother in an 
inicription mentioned by Diodokus, and faid to Ivavc 

been 
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been found on a pillaf in Arabia. She was reported by 
the Egyptians^ to have been Queen of that country ; and 
is declared in the Furdns, to have reigned over Cif/ha^ 
dwip within, as her conibrt has the title, in the Ara- 
bian infcription,of’ King Osiris ; conformably, in both 
inftances, to the charaders under which they appeared 
on the banks of the Nile. The place where Isis was 
lirft vifiblc, became ofeourfe anobjetlof worfhip; but, 
as it is not particularly noticed by the mythologilts of 
the weft, we cannot precifely afeertain its fitiiation. It 
was probably one of the places in the Delta, each of 
which was denominated Iseum ; and I think it w'as the 
town of Isis, near Sebenny’us, (a,) now called Bha-beit, 
where the ruins of a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Isis, arc ftill to be feen. As Ysiris came from the 
weftern peninfula of India, he was confidered in Egypt 
as a foreign divinity, and his temples were built out of 
the towns. 

•V. Bhava, the author of exijlence, and confort of 
Amba', the Magna Mater of the weftern myihologifts, 
had refolvedto fet mankind an example of performing 
religious aufterities, and chofe for that purpofe an Ara- 
nya, or uninhabited forejt, on the banks of the Nile ; 
but Amba', named alfo Bhava'ni and Um'a, being 
uneafy at his abfence, and guelfing the place of his re- 
tirement, alfumed the charader of Aranya-de'vj, or 
Goddefs of the Forett, and appeared fporting among the 
trees at a place called afterwards Cdmavana, or the 
Wood of Defire, from the impreflion which her appear- 
ance there made on the amorous deity. They retired 
into an Atdvi, or the impervious forefl, whence the 
Goddefs acquired alfo the title of Atavi-deVi; and the 
feene of their mutual careffes had the nanie of Bhavd- 
tavi-Jl'hana, which is mentioned in the VUas. The 
place of their fubfequent rclidence, near the Nile, was 
’ denominated Crtrdvana, or the Grove of Dalliance ; 

C c 2 and 
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and that where Bhava was interrupted in his devo- 
tions, was firfl: called Bhava-Jl'han^ and feem^ to be 
the celebrated Buba/los, or, in the oblique cafe, 
'Bv,rhajlon^ peculiarly facred to Diana, the Goddefs ol 
Woods. From Bhavdtavi, which was at fomc dif- 
tance from the Nile, in the midll of an impervious 
forell, the Greeks made BiUoi in the oblique cafe, 
whence they formed Buio and BiUus : and there alfo 
flood a famous temple of Diana. The fituation of 
Crtravana cannot be fo eafily afeertained ; but it could 
not have been far from the two laft-mentioned places, 
and was probably in the Delta, where we find a moll 
diftinguillied temple of Venus at Aphroditopolis, (a,) 
BOW Atar'bekhi, which, according to Stephan us of 
Byzantium, was at no great dittance from Alribi. The 
Goddefs had, indeed, laid afidethe charaflcrof Diana 
when Bhava perceived her, and affunicd that of Bha- 
va'ni, or Venus. The three places of worlhip here 
mentioned, were afterwards continually vilited by nu- 
merous pilgrims, whom the Brahmdnda-purdn, from 
which the whole fable is extraflcd, pronounces entitled 
to delight and happinefs both in this world and the 

JlC-Vf 


Bimvv. swara focni-. to be the Busiris of Egypt i 
lor SrP ABO alferts, politively, that no Egyptian king 
bore that name j though altars, on which men were 
anciently facrificed, were dedicated to Busiris j and 
the human viflims of the Hindus .were ofi'ered to the 
conibrl of Bhave'swar v. The Naramidha, or facri- 
pce of a man, is allowed by fome ancient authorities j 
but hnce it i> prohibited under pain of the fevereft tor- 
ture in the next world, by the writers of the Brahma, of 
the A' thiya-purun, and even of the Bhdgavat itfelf, we 
cannot imagine that any Brahmen would now officiate 
at fo horrid a ceremony ; though it is alferted by 

fome, 
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fome, that the Pamaras^ or Pariar nations, in diffe- 
rent parts of India, difregard the prohibition; and 
that the Carharas, who were allowed by Para'.su- 
ra'ma to fettle in the Cvncan, to facrifice a man, in 
the courle of every generation, to appeafe the wrath 
of Ri/nuca'-uf/vi'. 

Before we quit the fubjeft of Atavt, sve ntuft add 
tsvo legends from the Brdhmdnda, which clearly relate 
to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reigned on the 
borders of Himalaya, or Imaus, travelled over the 
world to deftroy the robbers who then infefted it; and, 
as he ufually furprifed them by night, he was furnamed 
Nactamciiara. To his Ton NisVchara, whole 
name bad the fame lignihcation, he gave the king- 
dom of Barbara, near the Golden Mountains, above 
Sycne; and NisVchara followed, at lirll, the exam- 
ple of his father, hut at length grew fo infolcnt as to 
contend with In DR A, and opprelfed both Devas »od 
Ddnavas, who had recourfe to Atavi'-de'vi', and fo- 
licited her protection. The Goddefs aclvifed them to 
lie for a time concealed in Swerga, by which we muft 
here underltand the viounlaim ; and, when the tyrant 
ralhly attempted to drive her from the banks of the 
Aile, fhc attacked and Hew him. 'f'hc Divas then 
returned iingiug her praifes; and on the fpot where 
Khe fought with NisVchara they raifed a temple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called Ala- 
vi-'inandira. Twg towns in Egypt are Hill known to 
the Copts by the names of Aiji, Atftch, and Iljit ; and 
• to botli of them the Greeks gave that of Aphrvditopolis. 
The diflrict round the nioft northerly of them is to 
this day named llrti, which M. D’Anville with good 
rcafon thinks a corruption of Aphrodite ; but Atavi- 
mandtr is Atfi to the iouth of Alkdhirah, not the Atfi 
or li/u m&t Thebes, which alfo is mentioned in the 
Purdnas, and faid to have ftoed in the forefts of 
Tapas. 


Another 
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Another title of the Goddefs was Ashta'ra', which 
Che derived from the following adventure. VtjAYA's- 
WA, or viBorious on horfeback, was a virtuous and 
powerful king of the country round the Nijhadha 
Mountains ; but his firft miniiler, having revolted 
from him, collefted an army of Mlkh’has in the hills 
of Gandha~mddan, whence he defcended in force, gavp 
battle to his mafter, took him prifoner, and ufurped 
the dominion of his country. The royal captive, 
having found means to cfcape, repaired to the banks 
of the C<?/5, and fixing eight lharp iron fpikes in a 
circle at equal diftances, placed himfelf in the centre, 
prepared for death, and refolved to perform the moft 
rigorous a6ts of devotion. Within that circle he re- 
mained a whole year, at the clofe of which the God- 
defs appeared to him, iifuing like a flame from the 
eight iron points ; and prefenting him with a weapon 
called JJiard-mudgara, or a flafF armed with eight 
fpikes fixed in an iron hall, flie aifured him, that all 
men, who Ihould fee that ftaff in his band, raufl: cither 
fave themfelves by precipitate flight, or would fall 
dead and mangled on the ground. The king received 
the weapon with confidence, foon defeated the ufur- 
per, and erefted a pyramid in honour of the Goddefs, 
by the name of Ashta'ra-de'vi. The writer of the 
Purana places it near the Cdit river in the woods 
of Tapas ; and adds, that all fuch as vifit it will 
receive afliflance from the Goddefs for a whole year. 
^Jktan means eight ; and the word-ara properly ligni- 
tes the fpoke of a wheel, -yet is applied to any thing 
refembling it ; but, in the popular Indian dialetisj 
ajkta is pronounced dll ; and the appearance, which 
Strabo mentions, of the Goddefs Aphrodite under 
the name of Attara, muft, I think, be the fame with 
that of Ashta'ra'. The Ajktaroth of the Hebrews, 
and the old Ptrjian word ajldrah, now written Jitdrah, 
'(or a Jiar with eight rays,) are moft probably derived 
from the two Sanferit words. Though the place 
where VijAYAs'wA raifed his pyramid, or temple, 
3 was 
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was named Ajhtdra-fi'h6n^ytt^ as die Goddefsto whon) 
he irifcribed it- was no other than Arwi-devi^ it hai 
retained among titc Copts the appellation of Atfi, or 
Atfu, and vas A phrodilopoUs by the Greeks : it 

is beloW Akmm, on the weltern bank of the Niie. 

VI. Among the legends concerning the transforma- 
tion^lif 1)E^•|, or <bvinc we find a wild 

altronoinieal tale in the Ndjatya Sanhitn^ or IIiflor\* 
of the Indian Castor and Pollux. In one of her 
forms, it fecnis, fhe appeared as Pu \ bh.\' or 
and afliimed the fliapc of AfiHv, '\ or a mare,, which iit 
the (irfl of the lunar manlious. 'Fhe Sun approached 
her in die form of a horr.' ; and he no fooner bad 
touched her noflrils with his, than flie conceived th^ 
twins, who, after their birth, were called Afioin't cu- 
smdrau, or the txuo Jons of Aswini, Being left by 
their parents, who knew their dediny, they wtirc 
adopted by Br.v'iima, who entruUed them to the card 
of his Ion D.'Vcmia j and, under that fage preceptor, 
they learned the wdiolc Ayurveda, or fyllcm of medi- 
cine. In their early age they travelled over the world, 
performing wonderful cures on gods and men; and 
they are generally painted on horfeback, in the forms 
of beautiful youths, armed with javelins. At firft 
they refided on the Cula .Mountains, near Colchis ; but 
Indra, whom they had inltrufted in the fcicnce of 
healing, gave them a flation in Egypt, near the river 
CdU, and their new abode was from them called Afan- 
fl'hdii. As medicated baths were among their moft 
• powerful remedies, we find near their feat a pool, 
named Ahhimalada, or granting what is de/ired ; and k 
place called Rupa-yavvana Ji'hala, Or the tahd tij beau,- 
ty and youth. Accoiding to Fonie authorities, one of 
them had the name of A'swin, and the other of Cu- 
m.\'r ; one of N.a'satva, the other of Dasra; but,' 
by the better opinion, thofe appellations are to bd 
u(ed in the dual ruimber, and applied to them both. 
'Fhev arc allb called As\van.\'s.\c, or Aswacan.asau, 

becaufe 
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becaufe their mother conceived them by her nqftrih ; 
bnt they are confidered as united fo intimately, that 
tach feems tither, and they are often held to be one in- 
dividual deity. As twin brothers, the two Dashas, or 
CuMA^RAs, are evidently the Dioscori of the Greeks ; 
but when reprefented as an individual, th^ feem to 
^scuLAPius, which my Pandit fupp^s to be 
Aswiculapa, or Chief of the race of Afvii. #rhat 
epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun; and 
^scdlapius, according to fome of the weftern my- 
thologifts, was a form of the Sun himfelf. The adop- 
tion of the twins by Bra'hma,k whofe favourite bird 
waEjtbe phoenicopteros, which the Europeans changed 
into a fwan, may have given rife to the fable of Leda ; 
but we cannot wonder at the many diverlitics in the 
old mythological fyllem^ when we find in the Puranas 
tbemfelves very different genealogies of the fame di- 
vinity, and very different accounts of the fame ad- 
venture, 

♦ 

yEscuLAPius, or Asclepius, w’as a fon of Apollo ; 
and his mother, according to the Phenicians^ was a 
goddefs, that is, a form of De'vi'. He too was 
abandoned by his parents, and educated by Autolaus, 
the fan of Arcas, (a.) The Afwiculapas, or Afcle’~ 
piadest bad extenfive fettlements in TheJJaly, (b,) and, 
I believe, in Mejfenia. The word Afwinl feems to 
have given a name to the town of A/phynis^ now As-' 
fuuy in Upper Egypt; for Afwa, a Borfe, is indubita- 
bly changed by the Perfans into Ajb-) or Afp : but 
Afvifi'hdn was probably the town of Abydus in the 
Xhtbais ; and might have been fo named from Abhida, 
a contraction of Abkimatada ; for Strabo informs us 
that it was anciently a very large city, the fecond in 
4^gypt^ after Thebes ; that it flood about feven miles 
and a half to the weft of the Nile ; that a celebrated 
temple of Osiris was near it, and a magnificent edi- 
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lice in it, called the palace of Mcmnon ; that it was 
famed* alfo for a well or pool of water, with winding 
ileps all round it ; that the ItruSureand worktnanfliip 
of the refervoir were very lingular, the ftones ufcd in 
it of an aftonilhing magnitude, and the fculpture on 
them excellent, (a.) Herodotus infills that the 
names djf*the Dioscuri were unknown to the Egyp* 
but fincc it is pofitively aflerted in the BurdnaSf 
that they were venerated on the banks of the JVi/f, they 
mull have been revered, I prefume, in Egypt under 
other names. Indeed, Harpocrates and Halito- 
MENiON, the twin fons Osiris and Isis, greatly re> 
femble the Dioscuri of the Qrecian Mylhologifts. 

VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I mull 
premife, that ida, pronounced ira, is the root of a 
Sanjcril verb, lignifying and fynonynious with 
ila^ which often occurs in the Veda. The Rigveda 
begins with the phrafe Agnim ?/e, or, I Jing praije to 
pre. Vishnu then had two warders of his eiiiereal 
palace, named Java and Vijaya, who carried the 
pride of office to fuch a length, that they infultcd the 
feven Maharjkis^ who had come, with Sanaca at 
their head, to prefent their adorations: butthcolFend- 
ed RiJIiis pronounced an imprecation on the infolent 
warders, condemning them to be adli6y6ui,or born below^ 
and to pafs through three mortal forms before they could 
be re-admitted to the divine prefence. In confeqiience 
of this execration, they firft appeared on earth as Hi- 
ranya'csha, or Golden-eyed.; and Hiranyacasipu, or 
Clad in gold ; fecondly, as Ra'vana and Co.mbhacar* 
na; anddaltly, as Cansa and Sis'opa'la. 

In their firft appearance they were the twin fons 
of Casvapa and Diti. Before their birth, the body 
of their mother blazed like the fun ; and the Devatas^ 

unable 
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unable to liear its excelTive heat and light,, retired to 
the banks of the Cali, refolving to lie concealed till 
fee was delivered j but the term of her geftation was 
{6 long, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained 
a thoufand years near the holy river, employed in aBs 
of devotion. At length DeVi appeared to them in a 
new charaBer, and had afterwards the title of I'di'ta, 
or becaufe fee wzs praifed by the Gods in their 

hymns, when they implored her affidance in the deli- 
very of Diti. She granted their reqneft, and the 
two Dailyas were born; after which Tli'ta-de'vi af- 
fured mankind, that any woman, who fhould fervent- 
ly invoke her in a lirniiar htnation, fitould have im- 
mediate relief. The Dh'ii^ erctlcd a temple in tlie 
place where flic made hcrfelf vilible to them, and it 
was named the^’Aan of TdiTa, orTLiT-A; which was 
probably the sown of Idithya, or Ilithya, in Upper 
Egypt; where facred rites were performed to Erri- 
THYA, or Eleutho, the Lucina of the Latians, who 
affifted women in labour. It flood clofe to the Ntle^ 
oppofite to Great Apollonopolis, and fecins to be the 
Leucothea of Pliny, 'Phis goddefs is now invoked in 
India by women in child-bed, and a burnt oficring of 
certain perfumes is appropriated to the oceafion. 

Vm. We read in the Makad-himdlaya-c’hanlia, 
that, after a deluge, from which very few of the human 
race were prefei ved, men became ignorant and brutal, 
without arts or fcicnccs, and even .without a regular 
language; that part of Sanc'ha-dwtp, in particular, 
was inhabited by various tribes, who were perpetually 
difputing; but that Pswara defeended among them, 
appeafed their animofities, and formed them into a 
community of citizens mixed without invidious diftinc- 
tioDs; whence the place where he appeared was deno- 
Utinated Mi^ra~Jl' hdn ; that he fent bis confort Va'gl'- 
SWASti, or the Goddefs of Speech, to inflru6t the 
rifing generations in arts and language; for which pur- 
pofe fee alfo vilited the of Cusha. Now the 

ancient 
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ancient city of Misra was Memphis; and when the 
feat af government was transferred to the oppofite fide 
of the river, the new city had likewife the name of 
Mi/r, which it ftill retains; for Alkdhirah, or the 
Conquerefs, vulgarly Cairo, is merely an Arabick, 
epithet. 

Va'oi'swara, or Va'gi'sa', commonly pronounced 
Bac'i'swar, and Ba'gi's, means the Lord of Speech ; 
but I have fccn only one temple dedicated to a god 
with that title : it ftands at Gangdpur, formerly XtcA- 
itrea, near Bandres, and appears to be very ancient. 
The image of Va'ci'swara, by the name of Siro'- 
deVa, was brought from the weft by a grandfon of 
Ce'tu-misra, dc'frcnded from Gautama, together 
with that of the God’s confort and lifter, vulgarly 
named Bassari; but the Brd/imens on the fpot in- 
formed me, that her true name was Ba'ci^swari^ The 
precile meaning of Siro'de'va is not afcertained : jf 
.it be not a corruption of Sri'oe'va, it means the God 
of [he Head : but the generality of Brahmens have a 
lingular dillike to the defeendants of Gauxam, and 
objefl to their modes of worlhip, which feem, indeed, 
not purely Indian. The priefts of Ba'g/swara, for 
inftance, ofl'er to his confort a lower mantle with a red 
fringe, and an earthen pot lhaped like a coronet. To 
the god hirnlelf they prefent a vafe lull of arak : and 
they even laciifice a hog to him, pouring its blood 
before the idol, and rcltonng the carcalc to its owner; 
a ceremonv which the Egyptians performed in honour, 
of Bacchus Osiris, whom I fuppofe to be the fanifc 
deity, as*l believe the BnJJarides to have been fo named 
from Bajfari. Several demigods (of whom Cicero 
reckons live) (a) had the name of Bacchus; and it 
is not improbable that I'omc confulion has been caufed 
by the refeniblance of names. Thus Ba'gi'swara 
was changed by the Greeks into Baccus Osiris ; and 

when 
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vhen they introduced a foreign name, with the termi- 
nation of a cafe in their own tongue, they formed a no- 
minative from it; hence from Bhagawa'n alfo they 
£irft made -Bacchon, and afterwards Baccmos ; and, 
vjMirtly from that ftrangc carcleflhefs confpicuous in all 
their inquiries, partly from the referve of the Egyptian 
prieds, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and In- 
dia into one, whom they raifcallcd Osiris. Wc have 
already obferved, that Ysiris was the truer pronuncia- 
tion of that name, according to Hellanicus ; though 
Plutarch infills that it ihould be Siris, or Sirius; but 
Ysiris, or Iswara, leems in general appropriated to 
the incarnations of Maha'de'ya, while Siris, or Sirius, 
was applied to thofe of Vishnu. 

IX. When x\it Pdndavas^ according to the Vrihad- 
kaimaf wandered over the world, they came to the 
banks of the Cdl't river, in Sanc'ha-dwip^ where they 
faw a three-cyed man fitting with kingly Rate, fur- 
rounded by his people, and by animals of all Ibrts, 
whom be was inftrufcling in feveral arts, according to 
their capacities. To his human fubjecls he was teach- 
ing agriculture, elocution, and writing. I’he de- 
feendants of Pandu, having been kindly received by 
him, related their adventures at his requeft ; and he 
toW them, in return, that, having quarrelled in the 
manfion of Bra'hma, with Dacsha, his fathcr-in-law, 
he was curfed by Menu, and doomed to take the form 
of a Mdnava^ or vian, whence he was named on earth 
..A'mane'svvara ; that his faithful confort transformed 
hcrfelf into the river Cdli^ and purified his people ; 
while he guided them with the llafF of empire, and 
gave them inllrublion, of which he had found them 
in great need. The place, where he refided, was called 
A'maneJwara-Jl'lidnf or the feat of or A'mon, 

which can be no other than the Amonno of Scripture, 
tranflated Diojpolis^ by the Seventy Interpreters; but it 
was Diojpolis between the canals of the Delta, near 
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tlie fea and the lake Msnzale ; for the Prophet Na* 
HUM (a) defcribes it as a town filmkd among rivers, 
xiiith waters roimd about it^ and the fea for its rampart; 
lb that it could not be cither of the towns named alfo 
DloJpoUs in Upper Egypt ; and the Hindu author fays 
exprefsly, that it lay to the north of Himadri. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the Noph 
of the three greater Prophets derived from Nahhas, 
or the jky, and was properly called Nabka-ifwara 
fl'luni, or Kab!ia-/l'lian, I have litile to add here. 
lio-sEA once calls it Moph, (b,) and the Chaldean pa- 
raphraft, Maohes ; while Rabbi Kimciu afferts, that 
Moph and Noph were one and the fame town. The 
Seventy always render it Memphis, which Copts and 
Arabs pronounce Menuf, or MenJ ; and though 1 am 
well aware that fome travellers, and men of learning, 
deny the modern Men/ to be on the llte of Memphis, 
\et in the former Section I have given my reafons for 
dilfeniing from them, and obferved, that Memphis oc* 
( upied a vail extent of ground along the Nile, con- 
idling, in fall, of feveral towns or divilions, which 
had become contiguous by the accelTion of new build- 
ings. May not the words Noph and Mer.f have been, 
taken Irom Nahha and Mdnava, fince Nabhomdnava, 
as a title of Iswara, would fignify the cekjlial man ? 
J he Egyptian prielts had nearly the fame llory which 
we find in the Purdns ; for they related, that the 
ocean formerly reached to the fpot where Memphis was 
built by king Mines, Minas, or Minevas, who forced 
the fea back, by altering the courfe of the Nile, which 
depofiting its mud in inuuenfc <{uantities, gradually 
formed the Della. 

DioJpoUs, dillinguiflied by the epithet was a 

name of Thebes, which was alfo called the City of the, 

Sun, 
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Sun, (a) from a celebrated temple dedicated to that 
luminary, which I fuppofe to be the Suryiftoara-Jl'han 
of the old Hindu writers. The following legend con- 
cerning it is extrafted from the Bhdfcara'mdhatmya^ 
The fon of So'mara'ja, named Pushpace'tu, having 
inherited the dominions of his father, neglefcled his 
public duties, contemned the advice of his minifters, 
and abandoned himfclf to voluptuoufnefs ; till Bhi'ma, 
fon of Palmar A, (or of an outcajl ,) defeended from 
the hills of N'dddri, and laid fiege to his metropolis. 
The prince, unable to defend it, made his efcape, 
and retired to a wood on the banks of the Call. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed pe- 
nance for bis former diffolute life, {landing twelve 
days on otic leg, without even tailing water, and 
with his eyes fixed on the Sun ; the regent of which 
appeared to him in the charafter of Su'rye'swara, 
commanding him to declare what he moll defired. 
‘‘ Grant me motfha^ or beautitude,” faid Pushpa- 
ce'tu, proftrating himfclf before the deity; who> 
bade him be patient, allured him that his offences 
were expiated, and promifed to deflroy his enemies 
with intenfe heat ; but ordered him to raife a temple, 
inferibed to Su^ryk'swara, on the very fpot where 
be then Hood ; and declared that he would ef- 
face the fins of all fuch pilgrims as fliould vifit it 
with devotion. He alfo direded his votary, who be- 
camej after his rcfloratioii, a vii tuous and fortunate 
liiouarch, to celebrate a yearly fcllival in honour of 
Su'eya, on the feventh lunar day, in the bright half 
of Mdgha. We need only add, that Heliopolis, in 
l.ower^^y/>/, though a literal tranllation of Surya- 
^Kld nut Le the fame place, as it was not on 
the banks of tlic Nile. 

■X. One of the wildeft fidions, ever invented by 
yihologills, is told in the Tddma and the Bhdgavat; 
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yet we find an Egyptian talc very fimilar to it. The 
wife df Ca's’ya, who had been the guru.^ or fpirituat 
guide, of Crisuna, complained to the incarnate God^ 
that the ocean had fwallowed up her children near the 
plain of Prabhdja, or the wcftern coaft of Gujara, now 
called Gujarat; and fhe fiipplicated him to recover 
them. Crishna hadened to the ftiore, and being in- 
formed by the Sea-god, that Sanc’iia'suka, or PaV- 
cuAjANYA, had carried away the children of his pre- 
ceptor, he plunged into the waves, and foon arrived at 
Cujha-dwip, where he inftruvdcd the Ouiila-cefas in the 
whole fyitem of icligious and civil duties, cooled and 
cmbellilhcd the pcninl'ula, which he found fmoking 
from the various conflagrations which had happened to 
it, and placed the govcinmciit of the country on afe- 
eure and permanent bafts, lie then di [‘appeared ; and, 
having difeovered the haunt of Sanc’ua'sura, engaged 
and flew him, after a long confliti, during which the 
ocean was violently agitated, and the land overflowed ; 
but, not finding the Brahmen's children, he tore the 
tnonfler from his flic!!, which he carried with him as 
a memorial of his victory, and ufed afterwards in bat- 
tle by way of a trumpet. As lie was proceeding to 
Vard/ia-dwip, or Europe, he was met by Vartna, the 
chief God of the Waters, who allured him pofitively, 
that the children of ff'-Vv.'. v re not in his domains. 
The preferving power then deiernded to Yamapur^, 
the infernal citv, and, founding the fhcll Pdnehajanya,. 
ftruck fuch terror into Yama, that he ran forth to 
make his proftrations, and reftored the children, with 
whom Crishna returned to their mother. 

Now it is related by PtuxARCii, (a) that Garma- 
THONE, queen of Egypt, having loft her fbn, prayed 
fervently to Isis, on whole iiitcrceftion OsiRisdefcended 
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to the ihades, and reftored the prince to life i in which 
fable Osiris appears to be Crishna, the black divini- 
ty. Garmalha^ or Garbatho^ was the name of a hilly 
diftridy bordering on the land of the Troglodytes, or 
Sanc'hdfuras ; and Ethiopia was in former ages called 
Jtgypt. The flood in that country is mentioned by 
Cedren us, and faid to have happened fifty years after 
Cecrops, the firft king of Athens, had begun his reign. 
Abyjfinia was laid wafte by a flood, according to the 
Chronicle of about 1600 years before the birth of 
Christ (a ; ) and Cecrops, we arc told, began to reign 
3657 years before that epoch ; but it mull be confefled 
that the chronology of ancient (J/vrfce is extremely un- 
certain. 

XI. Having before alluded to the legends of Gupta 
and Cap.dama, we fhall here fet them down more at 
large, as they arc told in the Purdnas, entitled Brah- 
mdnda and Sednda, the fecond of which contains very 
valuable matter concerning Egypt, and other countries 
in the weft. Su'hy a having dirccled both gods and men 
to perform facred ntes in honour of Vishnu, for the 
puipofe of counteracting the baneful influence of Sani, 
they all followed his direclions. except Maha'deVa, 
who thought fuch homage inconliftent with his exalted 
charaBer ; yet he found it ncceflTary to lie for a time 
concealed, and rciircd to Barbara, in Sanc'ha-dmp, where 
he remained feven years hidden in the mud which co- 
vered the banks of the Call : hence he acquired the title 
of G upTfc'swAu A. The whole world felt the lofs of his 
vivifying power, which would long have been fufpend.* 
ed, if Mandapa, the fun of Cushman da, had not fled, 
to avoid the punilhmeni of his vices and crimes, into 
Cu/ha dxaip ; where he became a fincere penitent, and 
wholly"^evoted himfelf to the worftiip of Maha'- 
©>'vA, conftantly fmging his praife, and dancing in 

honour 
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honour of him : the people, ignorant of his former dif-. 
folutc life, took him for a' holy man, and loaded hint 
'vith gifts till he became a chief among the votaries of 
tlie concealed God, and at Icngih formed a defign of re-^ 
ftoring him to light. With this view he paffed a whole 
night in Cardama-fl'hdn, chanting hymns to the mighty 
power of dellnihiion and renovation, who, pleafed with 
his piety and his mnlick, ftarted from the whence’ 
he was named Cari)ami.'swmia, and appeared openly 
on earth; hut, having afterwards met Sanaischara^- 
wlio fcornlully exulted on his own power in compelling 
the Lord of three IVorlds to conceal himfelf in a fen, he 
was abafhed by the taiiilt, and afeended to his palace 
on the top of Caildfa. 


Gupta'swara-sthax, abbreviated into Gupta, ort 
rlic banks of the Nile, is the famed town Coptos, called 
Gnpf or Gypt to this day; though the Atahs, as ufual, 
have fubllitutcd their for the true initial letter of that 
ancient word. I am even informed, that the land of 
Egypt is didingui filed in fomc of the Puranas by the 
name of Gnpia-jl'Iidn; and I cannot doubt the informa- 
tion, though the original paifages have not yet been pro- 
duced to me. Near Gupta was Ca'^-damaji’ha’), which 
I fuppofe to be Thches, or part of it; and Cadmus, 
whole birth-place it was, I conceive to be Iswara, wdth 
the title Caudama, who invented \.\\t fyjicm of letters, 
or at Icaft arranged them as they appear in the Sanferh 
grammars. The Grrc^5, indeed, confounded Cardame- 
.swTara with Caruama, father of Varuna, who lived 
on the wcflcrii coafis of Ajta ; whence Cadmus is by 
fomc called an Egyptian, and by others, a Phtnktan ; 
but it niufi be allowed, that the writers of the Puranas 
alf'o have caufed infmife confnfion by telling the fame 
llory in many different ways; and the two Catidamas 
may, perhaps, be one and the lame perfonage, 
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** Cadmus was born, fays Diodorus, (a) at Thebes, 
“in E^pt : he had feveral fons, and a daughter .named 
“ Semele, who became pregnant, and, in the feventh 

month, brought forth an imperfeCl male child greatly 
“ refembling Osiris; whence the Greeks believed, that 
** Osiris was the fon of Cadmus and Semele.” Now 
.1 cannot help believing, that Osiris of Thebes was Is- 
WARA fpringing, after his concealment ior [even years, 
from the mud (Cardama) of the river Syamald, which 
is a Pauranic name for the Nile : whatever might have 
been the grounds of fo llrange a legend, it probably 
gave rife to the popular Egyptian belief, that the hu- 
man race were produced from the mud of that river; 
lince the appearance of Cardame'swara revivified 
nature, and replcniflied the earth with plants and ani- 
mals. 


XII. The next legend is yet ftranger, but not more 
abfurd than a ftory which we fliall find among the 
Egyptians, and which in part refcmbles it. Maha'de’'- 
VA and Pa'rvati were playing with dice at the ancient 
game of Chalnranga, wiicii they difputed and parted in 
wrath; the goddefs reiiiing to the foreftof Gmri, and 
the god repairing to Cnjhai-wip : they feverally per- 
formed rigid a£ts of devotion to the Supreme Being; 
but the fires, which they kindled, blazed fo vehemently 
as to threaten a general conflagration. The Dhas in 
great alarm hallencd to Bra'hma, who led them to 
Mah.v'dl'va, and fupplicated him to recall his confort; 
but the wrathful deity only anfwered, that fhe mull 
come by her own free choice : they accordingly dil- 
patched Ganca', the river-goddefs, who prevailed on. 
t'A'RVATi to return to him on condition that his love 
for her fliould be reftored. The celeftial mediators 
then employed* Ca'ma-de'va, who wounded Siva with 

one 
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one of his flowery arrows; but the angry divinity re- 
duced him to aflies with a flame from his eye. Pa'r- 
V ATI foon after prcfented herfelf before him in the form 
of a Cirati^ or daughter of a mountaineer, and, feeing 
him enamoured of her, refumed her own ftiape. In 
the place where they were reconciled, a grove fprang 
up, which was named Cdtnavana ; and the relenting god, 
in the charaQer of Ca'me'swara, confoled the afflifted 
Reti, the widow of Ca'ma, by afluring her, that {he 
fhould rejoin her hufband when he fliould be born 
again in the form of Pradyumna, fon of Crishna, 
and fhould put Samsara to death. This favourable 
prediSion was in due time accompli (lied; and Prady- 
UMNA having fprung to life, he was inftantly feized by 
the demon Sambara, who placed him in a cheft, which 
he threw into the ocean; but a large filh, which had 
fwallowed the cheft, was caught in a net, and carried to 
the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate Reti had 
been compelled to do menial fcrvice : it was her *ot to 
open the filh, and, feeing an infant in the cheft, flie 
nurfed him in private, and educated him till he had fuf- 
ficient ftrength to deftroy the malignant Sambara. He 
had before confidcrcd Reti as his mother-, but, the 
minds of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of 
M aiia'he'va was remembered, and the god of Love was 
again united with the goddefs of i'leafure. One of his 
names was Pushpadhan va, or with a flowery bow ; and 
he had a fon, V isvadiian VA,from whomVijAYAoHAN- 
VA and CiRTiDHANVA lineally fprang; but the two laft, 
with whom the race ended, were furnamed Cauna^pa, 
-for a rcafon which ftiall prefently be difclofed. 


VisvADUANVA, with his youthful companions, was 
hunting on the fkirts of Hima'laya, where he faw a 
white elephant of an amazing fize with four tu{ks,whowas 
difporting bimfeif with his females : the prince imagined 
him to be Aira'vata, the great elephant of Indra, and 
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ordered a circle to Reformed round him; but the nrrblc 
bcaft broke through the toils, and ihc hunters piirfucd 
him from rountry to country, till they came to the 
burning lands M'bcrehis coiirfe was fomucis 

impeded, that he affumed his true fhape of a RacJJtaJa, 
and began to bellow with the found of a large drum, 
called (lundUf from which he had acquired the name of 
DuNULBiii. "i'he fon of Cama, initcad of being dif- 
inayed, attacked the giant, and, after an oblHnate com- 
liat, flew him ; hut was attonilhed on feeing a beautiful 
voiidi rife from t!ir bleeding body, with the countenance 
aiid form of a C a ncJliarva, or cejeOial quirifler ; who told 
him, hefoie bo vaniflicd, that “ he had been expelled 
“ for a time front the Iteavenly manhons, and, as a pii- 
“ ni fitment for a great oflcnce, had been conderaitcd to 
*• pafs through a mortal flatc in the fhape of a giant, 
with a power to take other forms; that his crime was 
“ expiated by death, but that the prince dcTervccl, and 
*• would receive, chaltifement, for molciling utt ele- 
pliant who was enjoying innocent picafurcs.” The 
place, where (he white elephant relumed the lhape of a 
Rnc/hfffa, was calk’d RacJliaJa-jC hdn ; aitd that where 
killed, Dand'ihhi-mdra-Jl'hdn, or Rncp^aja-moc- 
hecaufe he t! re .icquircd mocjha, or a rclcafe 
irom lis mortal bodt It is declared in the Utcara~cha~ 
tra. that a pilgrin ge to thole places, with the per- 
formance of certain holy rites, will ever fccure the 
pilgrims frotu the dread of giants and evil fpirits. 


Can taca, t!io younger Lrothcr of DuNncEitr, me- 
ditated veiigcancc, and airitming thechar.k’ict ofa Jirdk- 
mav, procured an introduclio.M to Visvaouanwa as a 
perfon eminently {killed in the art of cookery : he was 
accordingly appointed chief cook, and a mM-nl)erof5r«/t- 
-mem hav ing been invited to a foleran etitertainment, he 
ilywed a cvhafa or corpfe^ ({bine fay putrid ^y//,jandgave 
it in foup to the gucfls; whojdircovciing the abominable 

allront, 
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affront, were enraged at the king, felling him, that he 
fJioiild' live twelve years as a night wanderer, feeding 
on ciinapaa, and that Caunapa /hould be the fiirname 
of his defeendant.s : fbinc add, that, as foon as this 
curie was pronounced, the body of VtiVADHAWvA 
became fettering and ulcerous, and that Ids children 
itihcriled the loaihlbine difeafe. 


p We find clear traces of this wild ttorv in Kgypt ; which 
f ftotn L v'ma was fonneriy named Cltvaa^ and it is to 
this day ktio wn by tlie name oi Clic'ni to the few old 
Egypl-ian families that rem.iin : it has been conjci lnred, 
that the more: modern Gneks I’ormcd the word Chemia 
from this nattie of Et'ypU wdic nee they derived their I'irfl 
knowlcd'’,cuf Chenulhy. The go(i Caimis w'as the fame, 
according to ]^i,u i akch, with Orus the Kldcr, or one 
of the ancient Aroi.t-os; but he is deferthed as very 
young and beautiful ; and his conibrl was named Rnv- 
t;aj f<.> that he bears a ttrong refemblancc to Ca'ma, 
the hnfband of Kt/n, or the (iinnn of the Hindus. 
There were two gods named Cupin, fays /Klian (a,^ 
the elder of wlu)in was the fon of Lucina, and the 
lover, if not the hnlband, t>f Venus : the younger was 
her fon. Now Smu, or Tvphon, fays IIlkodotus, 
wifhed to dclh'oy Onus, whom La ro\ a concealed in a 
grove of the illand CArmwii, in a lake near Bulus; but 
Smu, or Sams.'.. , found means to Kill him, and left 
him in the waters, where his found him, and reltored 
him to life (bj. A'.i ian Ia),s, that the Siin, a form of 
^•OsiKis, being difpleafed with ('upii), threw him into 
the ocean, -and gave him a Ihe’l for hi' abode. Smit, we 
are told, was at length deicated and killed by Or us. Vre 
have faid, that (Lv'ma wa.s burn again in this !o". cr w'orld, 
or became Adhoydm, not asa t uniiliment forltisottence, 
which tiiat word commonly impiiesjbut asa miiigaliou of 


(0 
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the chaftifement •which he had received from Iswara, 
and as a favour conferred on him in becoming a fon of 
Vishnu : this may, therefore, be the origin both of the 
name and the ftory of Adonis; and the yearly lamenta- 
tions of the Syrian damfels may have taken rife from 
the ditties chanted by Reti, together with the Apja- 
rafei, or nymphs, who had attended Ca'ma, when he 
provoked the wrath of Maha'de'va ; one of the 
iweeteft meafures in Sanferit profody has the name of 
jRctt vildpa, or the dirge of Reti. 

In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy, we find three kings of that country, named 
Camephis, which means in Coplick^ according to Ja- 
BLONSKi, the guardian divinity of Egypt (a) : the hif- 
tory of thofe kings is very obfeure; and whether they 
have any relation to the three defeendants of Ca'ma, 
1 cannot pretend to determine. The Caunapas, appear 
to be the Ntxwt fuppofed to have reigned in 

Egypt: for we learn from Syncellus (h), that the 
Egyptians had a ftrange tale concerning a dynafly of 
dead men ; that is, according to the Hindus^ of men 
affli£led with fomc fphacclous diforder, and, moil pro- 
bably, with Ekphantiafis. The feat of Cunapa feems 
to have been Canobus, or Canopus, not far from Alex- 
andria. ThatCANopus died there of a loathfome difeafe 
was aiferted by the Greek My thologifts, according to the 
writer of the Great Etymological DUlionary, under the 
word 'EXmMii ; and he is generally reprefented in a black 
0iroud, with a cap clofely fitted to his head, as if his 
drefs was intended to conceal fome oifenlive malady ; 
whence the potters of Canopus often made pitchers 
with covers in the form of a clofe cap. His tomb 
was to be fecn at Helenium, near the town which bore 
bis name; but that of his wife (who, according to 
£pi?hanius, was named Eumenuthis) was in a place 

called 


(a) See Alphab. Tibet, p. 145. (i) P. 40, cited by Mr, Bryant. 
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called at the diftance of two ftadia. There 

were two tepiples at Canopus ; the more ancient infcribed 
to Hercules, which flood in the fuburbs (a)^ and the 
more modern, but of greater celebrity, raifcd in honour 
of Seravis (b). Now there feems to be no fmall 
affinity between the charablers of Dundhu and An- 
T.f.us, or VisvADiiAxvvA and Hercules. Many he- 
roes of antiquity (Cicero reckons up /aa, and others 
forty-three^ fome of whom were peculiar to Egypt) bad 
the title of Hercules; and the Greeks^ after theit 
fafhion, aferibed to one the mighty achievement^of ^ 
them all. ANTjf.us was, like Duxdiiu, a favourite 
fervant of Osiris, who intruflod part of Egypt to his 
government ; but, having in fome refpecl mifbehaved, 
he was depofed, abfeonded, and was hunted by Her- 
cules through every corner of Africa ; hence I con- 
clude, that Dandhu-mara-Jl'kan was the town called 
Anteu by the Egypfium^ and AnfiropoUs by the Greeks^ 
where a temple was raifcd and facnfices made to An- 
f>Fus, in hopes of obtaining proteclion againll other 
demons and giants. RacfJiafa-Jl'Iim feems to be the 
Rhacotis of the Greeks, which Cedrenus calls in the 
oblique cafe Rhakhapen : it flood on the fitc of tlte 
prefent Alexandria, and mult in former ages have been 
a place of confidcrablc note ; for Pliny tells us, that 
idk old king of Egypt, named Mesphees, had erefled 
IV.0 obclilks i'l it, and that fome older kings of that 
coi ntr,' l’.;;d built forts there, with garrifons in them, 
againlt the piiates who infefted the coaft (c). When 
Klrcules ha^'. pu‘ on the fatal robe, he was affliCted, 
like VisvAUHANw*., with a loathlbine and excruciating 
difeafe, through the vengeance of the dying Nessus. 
Others relate (for the fame fable is often difl’crently told 
by the Greeks) that Hercules was covered with gan- 
grenous ulcers from the venom of the Lernean ferpent, 
and was cured m Phcnice at a place called Aie (the 

Acco 
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Aftih of fcripture) by the j uice of a plant, which abounds 
both in that fpot and on the banks of the Nile (a). 
The Greeks, who certainly migrated from Egypt, car- 
ried with them the old Egyptian and Indian legends, 
and endeavoured (not always with fuccefs] to appro- 
, priate a foreign fyftera to their new fettlemcnts. All their 
heroes or demi-gods, named Hekaci.es by them, and 
Hercules by the Latians, (if not by the yEolians), 
were fons of Jupiter, who is reprefented in India both 
by Hera, or Siva, and by Heri, or Vishnu: nor 
can I help fufpeQing, that Hercules is the fame with 
Heracula, commonly pronounced llercul, and figni- 
fying the race of Hera, or FIeri. Thofe heroes arc 
celebrated in the concluding book of the Mahdbhd- 
rat, entitled Ilerivanja ; and Arrian fays, that the 
fSura/eni, or people of Mat' hard, worlhipped Her- 
cules, by whom he mull have meant Crishna and 
his dcfccndanis. 

In the Canopcan temple of Seraris, the Ratiie of the 
god was decorated with a Cerberus and a Dragon; 
whence the learned concluded, that he was 

the fame with Pluto : his image had been brought 
from Sinope by the command of one of the Ptolemies, 
before whofc time he was hardly known in Egypt. Se- 
RAPis, I believe, is the fame with Yam a or Pluto; 
^nd his name feems derived from the compound 
implying chirji of blood. The fun in Bliddra had the 
ptleof Yama, but the Egyptians gave that of Plu- 
to, fays Porphyry, to. the great luminary near the 
winter folllice (b). Yam.a, the regent of hell, has- 
two d(^, according to the Purdnas, one of them, 
pamed^ERBURA and Sabala, ot varied; the other, 
Sya'ma, or black; the lirft of whom is alfo called 
TPri'iiras, or viiih three heads, and has the additional 
, 4^-ppithcts of Calmdjha, Chitra, and Qirmira, all figni- 

fying 

{a) Steph, Byzaot. under-^^f. (h) Cited by Eufeb. 
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fyhig Jlained, or /potted. In Pliny, the words Cmmt- 
riim and Cerherion fcem ufed as fynonymous (a)i 
but, however that may be, the Cerbuba of the Hindus 
is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The 
Dragon of Serapis I fuppofe to be the Sipiandga^ 
which is deferibed as in the infernal regions by the 
author of the Bhdgavat. 

Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel di- 
vinities of Egypt and Lidia, with references to the an- 
cient geographers of the countries adjacent to the Nile^ 
I cannot end this fctlion more properly than with an 
account of the Jainas,' and the tiiree principal deities 
of that fed ; but the fubjett is dark, bccaule the 
Brahmens, who abhor the followers of Jin a, either 
know little of them, or are unwilling to make them 
the fubject of converfation : what tht;y have deigned 
to coiniminicatc, 1 now oiler to the Society. 

. Toward the middle of the period named Padnutcal- 
pa, there was fuch a want of rain for many fuccellive 
ycais, that the greateft part of mankind peiifhcd, and 
JIra'iima himfclf was grieved by the dillrefs which 
prevailed in the univerfe : Ripunjaya then reigned 
in the weft of Cujha-dviip, and, feeing his kingdom 
dcfolatc, came to end his days at Giii. Here we may 
remark, that Caii, or the Splendid, (a name retained by 
Ptolemy in the word Cajidia,)\i, called Bandres by the 
Moguls, who have tranl'pofcd two of the letters in its 
ancient epithet Vurdnes'i ; a. name in fome degree pre- 
— • ferved alfo bv the Greeks in the word Aornis on the 
Ganges ; -for, when old Cast, or Cajftdia, was deftroyed 
bv Bhagawan, according to the Purdnas, or by Bac- 
ciius, according to DiONViius Periegetes, it was 
rebuilt at fome dillance from its former lite, near a place 
palled Sivahar, and had the name of Varanasi, or 


(e) Lib. 6. C. 6. 
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AontiSf which we find alfo written Avernus. The word 
ydrdnasi may be taken} as feme Brahmens have con- 
jeSured} from the names of two rivuletSj Varuna and 
Ast, between which the town ftands ; but more learned 
grammarians deduce it from vara, or mojl excellent, and 
mas, or water, whence come Varanasi, an epithet of 
Gangd, and Varanasi (formed by Pa'nini’s rule) of the 
city raifed on her bank. To proceed : Bra'hma of- 
fiered Ripunjaya the dominion of the whole earth, 
with Caji for his metropolis, dire&ing him to collefl the 
fcattered remains of the human race, and to aid them in 
forming new fettlements; telljng him, that his name 
fhould theticeforthbe Divo'da'sa, or Servant of Heaven. 
The wife prince was unwilling to accept fo biirden- 
fomc an office, and propofed as the condition of his 
acceptance, that the glory which he was to acquire, 
ffiould be exclufivciy his own, and that no Devald 
fhould remain in his capital : Bra'hma, not without 
relu£lance, affented; and even Maha'deVa, with his 
attendants, left their favourite abode at Cafi, and retired 
to the Mandara hills near the fource of the Ganges, 
The reign of Divodas began with a8s of power, 
which alarmed the gods ; he depofed the Sun and Moon 
from their feats, and appointed other regents of them, 
making alfo a new fort of fire : but the inhabitants of 
Cdji were happy under his virtuous government. The 
deities, however, were jealous, and Maha'de'va, im- 
patient to revifit his beloved city, prevailed on them to 
affume different fhapes, in order to feduce the king and 
his people. DeVi tempted them, without fuccefs, in 
the forms of fixty-four Yo'ginis, or female anachorets : 
the twelve A'dilyas, or Suns, undertook t6 corrupt 
them; but, alhamed of their failure, remained in the 
holy town : next appeared Gane'sa, commiffioned by 
his father Maha'de va, in the garb of an aftronomer, 
attended by others of his profeffion, and affifted by 
tbirty-fix Vaindyacis, or Gdnejis, who were his female 
defeendants; and by their help he began to change the 

difpolitiou 
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difpofition of the people, and to prepare them for ths 
coming of the three principal deities. 

Vishnu came in the charafter of Jina, inveighing 
againft facrifices, prayers, pilgrimage, and the ceremo- 
nies prefcribed by the Veda^ and aflerting, that all true 
religion confided in killing no creature that had life : his 
confort Jaya'de'vi preached this new doflrine to her 
own fex ; and the inhabitants of Cdji were perplexed 
with doubts. He was followed by Maha'de'va, in 
the form of Arhan or Mahiman, accompanied by his 
wife Maha'ma'nya', with a multitude of male and fe- 
male attendants: he fupported the tenets of Jina, al- 
ledging his own fuperiority over Bra'hma and V isiinu, 
and referring, for the truth of his allegation, to Jina 
himfelf, who fell prollrate before him ; and they tra- 
velled together over the world, endeavouring to fpread 
their herefies. At length appeared Bra'hma in the 
figure of Buddha, whofe confort was named Vijny'a: 
he confirmed the piinciples inculcated by hispreJecef- 
fors, and, finding the people feduced, he began, in the 
capacity of a Brahmen.^ to corrupt the mind of the king. 
Divo'da'sa liftened to him with complacency, loll his 
dominion, and gave way to Maha'de^'a, who returned 
to his former place of relidencc ; but the depofed king, 
reflecting too late on his weaknefs, retired to the banks 
of the Gcmati, where he built a fortrefs, and began to 
build a city on the fame plan with C.d'si : the ruins of 
both are ftill to be feen near Chanwoc. about fourteen 
miles abovethe confluenceo.fthe Gumfi with thtGanges^ 
and about twenty to the north of Benares. It is added, 
that Maha'de'va having vainly contended with the 
numerous and obflinatc followers of the new doflrinc, 
lefolved to exterminate them ; and, for that purpofc, 
took the lhape of Sancara, furnaincd A'chdrya^ who 
explained the Vedas to the people, deftroyed the temples 
of the Jainas^ caufed their books to be burned, and 
malTacrcd all wii<» oppofed them. This talc, vs'hich has 
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been extrafled from a book, trxX\i\t^ Sancara-prddur- 
tkatm, was manifelily invented for the purpofc of ag- 
grandizing Sancara'cha'rya, whofe expofition of the 
VpaniJJiads^ and comment on the Vedanta'^ with other 
excellent works, in profe and verfe, on the being and 
attributesof CiOD, arc ftill extant, and feduloufly lludicd 
by the Vedanti fchool : his difciples confidered him as an 
incarnation of Maha'deVa; but he tarnifiicd hi^ bril- 
liant charafler by fomenting the religious war, in which 
inoftof tlie perfecuted jainamexe flain or expelled from 
thefe parts of India; very few of them now remaining 
in the provinces, or in the wcitern peninfula, 

and thofe few living in penury and ignorance, apparently 
very wretched, and extremely referved on all fubjcCls of 
religion. Thefe heterodox are divided into three 
fe^s ; the followers of Jin a we (ind chiefly difporfed on 
the borders India; tiiofc of Buddha, in TuuJ, and 
other valt regions to the north and call of it ; while (hole 
of Arhan (who are faid to have been ancicnily the 
moll powerful of the three) now refldc principaily in. 
Siavi, and in other kingdoms of the caftein peninfula. 
Arhan is reported to have left impreflions of his feet 
on rocks in very remote countries, as monuments of his 
very extenfive uavels ; the m'oft remarkable of them is 
in the ifland of Sinhal, or Silan^ and the Siameje revere 
it under the name of Prapiil^ from the Sanfcril word 
Prapdda ; but the Brahmens inlill, that it was made by 
the foot of Ra'vana. Another imprcllion of a foot, 
about two cubits long, was to bo feen, in the time of 
Hekodoius, on the banks of the river Tyras, now 
called the Dnieper : the people of that country were 
certainly Bauddhas, and their high-prieft, who redded 
on mount Cocajon, alprefcnt named Casjon, was believ- 
ed tp be regenerate, exactly like the Lama of Tibet. 

Ai to JiNA, he is faid by his followers to have afl'umcd 
twenty-four rdpas^ or Jorms, at the fame time, for ihg. 

puipofe 
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purpofe of differainaiing his doflrine, but to have exif^v 
cd really and wholly in all and each of thofe forms at 
once, though in places very leniote ; but thofe rupas 
were of different orders, according to certain myltc- 
rious divifions of twenty-four, and the Jormi arc con- 
fidorcd as more or lefs prrfetf, according to the greater 
or lefs perfettion ol' the component numbers and the 
feveral compounds ; the leading number being <Ar«<r, 
as an embUnn of the Tnnu/rti : again, the twenty-four 
ri/fff’Si multiplied by thofe numhers, which before were 
ufed as divifors, produce other /eras; and thus they 
exhibit the appearance, of j is a in all poUiblc varieties 
and permuiaiions, compn'ling in them the different 
productions of iiaitirc. 


]\fost of the Brrihmens innH:!. that the Cubdha, who 
perverted Divo'dasa, was not the ninth incarnation of 
\'isi;Nu, whose name, fome fay, flioiild be written 
KAUDiuTA.or Ho'nDHA;bt!f, not to mention the Arma- 
Mii<>diiahiidh, and the Giia^,cvinda^ in all of 
wliich the ninth avatdi is called Bc ddua, it is exprefsly 
dcriaied in tlie BhdC‘'vai, that Visonu Jhnuld appear 
r.tnihh in the form of “ BruDUA, Ion of Jin a, for the 
purpofe of coufouiuling t!ic at a place named 

“ Ci'catn, when the CiiH cf^c ihoidd be completely be- 
“oun” On lliis pafUige it is only remarked by 
SKiniiA^A Hivcrni, the cclebrau'd commentator, that 
liNA and A) IN > were two names of the^ fame perfon, 
and that C'lcala was in the clidrid of <>ayd ; but the 
Panihfs, who in tlic Vi.i'jifin tramiation of the 

• Bh(!"-uvaf, gave me following account oi the ninth ava- 
tar^ ddie Daityas hail afked Is oh a, by what means 
they could attain the dominion of the world ; and he 
had anfwcred, that they couhl otily attain it by (acrifice, 
imrificaiion, and piety : they made preparations^ ac- 
cordingly for afolemn facrihcc, ana a general • 

but VisjiNU, on the intcrcclfion ol the 
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cd ija the fliape of Sannyasit named Buddha, with his 
hair braided in a knot on the crown of his headj wrapt 
a in fqualid mantle, and with a broom in his hand. Bud- 
dha prefentcd himfelf to the Dailyas^ and was kindly 
received by them j but, when they expreQ'ed their fur- 
prife athis foul vefture,and the (ingular implementwhich 
he carried, be told them, that it was cruel^ <0d confe- 
quentlyimpioWito deprive any creature ojlife; that, what- 
ever might be faid in the Vedas^ every JacriJice of an 
animal was an abomination, and that purification itfelf 
-was wicked, becaufc fomc fmall inre6\ might be killed in 
bathing or waftiing cloth j that he never bathed, and 
eonftantly fwept the ground before him, left he fliould 
tread on fomc innocent reptile : he then expatiated on 
the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful and harm- 
lefs kid, ati^d reafoned with fuch eloquence, that the 
JDaityas wept, aiid abandoned all thought of ablution 
and facrificc. As this Mdyd^ or illufive appearance^ of 
Vishnu, frullrated the ambitious projeftof ihcDaiiyas^ 
one of liuDonA’s titles is the fon of Ma'va': he is 
alfo named Sa'cyasiniia, or the Lion of the race of 
Sdeya, flora whom he defeended ; an appellation which 
feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior, 
as well as a philofopher. Whether Buddha was a fage 
or a hero, the leader of a colony, or a whole colony 
perfonified, whether he was black or fair, whether his 
hair was curled or ftraiglit, if indeed he had any hair, 
(which a commentator on the Budiravat denies), whether 
be appeared ten, or two hundred, or a thoufand, years 
after Crishna, it is very certain, that jm was not of the 
true Indian race; in all his'images, an^n the ftatues of 
Bauddhas^ male and female, which arc to be feen in 
inany parts of thefe provinces, and in both peninfulas, 
there is an appearance of foroething Egyptian or Ethio- 
pian} and both in features and drefs,ihey differ widely 
from the ancient Hindu figures of.heroes and demigods. 
Sa'cya has a rcfcmblance in found to Sisac, and we 
g find 
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find Cha'nac abbreviated from Ciia'nacya; fo that 
SisAcand Sesonciiosis may be corrupted from Sa'cy- 
AsiNHA, with a tranfpofition of fome letters, which we 
know to be frequent in proper names, as in the word 
Benares, Many of his ttatues in India are cololfai, 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a cdn* 
tcmplaiive attitude : nor am 1 difinclined to belive, that 
the famed ftatue of Memnon in Egypt^ was erefted ilt 
honour of Mahiman, which has Mahimna' in one of 
its oblique cafes, and the Greeks could hardly have pro- 
nounced that word otherwife thanMAiMNAor Memna. 
They certainly ufedMai inllead o\Maha-, forHEsvcHius 
cxprcfsly fays, Mat, and Mai fignifies 
even in modern Coptkk, We are told, that Mahiman, 
by his wife Maha'ma'nya', had a fon named Sarmana 
Cardama, who feems to be the Sammano Codom 
of the BauddhaSi unlefs tliofc laft words be corrupted 
from Samanea Go'tam, which are found in the Amar- 
cdjh among Buddha’s names. Car dam, which pro- 
perly means day or mud, was the firll created man ac- 
cording to fome Indian legends.; but the Purdrias men- 
tion about feven or eight, who claimed the priority of 
creation; and fome Hindus, defirous of reconciling the 
contradiction, but unwilling to admit that the fame faCi 
is differently related, and the fame perfon differently 
named, iafift that each was the firll man in his refpeftive 
country. Be this as it may, Cauda.ma lived in Varuna- 
c'kanda, fo called from his fon Varuna, the god of 
ocean, where we fee the ground-work of the fable 
concerning Paujsmon, or Melicertus, grandfon of 
. Cadmus : now that c'handa,dx divifion of Jambu-dwipf 
comprife4 the modern Perjia, Syria, and Ajia the Lefs ; 
in which countries we find many traces ofMAni.\iAN and 
his followers, in the ftupendous edifices remarkable for 
their magnificence and folidity, which the Greeks aferi^d 
to the Cyclopes, The walls of Suja, about lixteen miles 
in circumferencci were built by the father of Memnon ; 
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the citadel was called Mmnonium, and the town, Mem- 
nonia : the palace isreprefentcdby jf'.LiAN asamazingly 
ftimptuous; and Strabo compares its ancient walls, ci- 
tadel, temples, and palace, to thofc of Babylon; a noble 
high toad through the country was attributed to Mem- 
one tomb near Troy was fuppofed to be his, and 
another in Syria; ihc. Ethiopiam^ according to Diouo- 
Ruibf Sicily^ claimed Memnon as their countryman, 
and a nation in Elliiopia were ftyled Memnones; on the 
bftrders of that country and of Egypt, ftood many old 
palaces, called Memnonian ; partof Tkrbes hadthenamc 
of Mrmnoniim ; and an aftonifting building at Abyius 
was denominated Memnon’s 'palace. Strabo fays, 
tli«it many fuppofed Ismandes to have been the fame 
with Mems’ov, and ronfcquently they mull have thought 
the Labyrinth a Memnonium llrufhire (a). 


Divoda's a, pronounced in the popular dialefts Dio- 
n^t's, reigned over fome wellcrn dillricts of Cii/Jta-dwi^ 
roithin, which extended from tlic fitores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the banks of the Indus ; and lie became, wc 
find, the firll mortal king of Vardnes : he feems to have 
been the Hercules Diodas mentioned by P!lusERtus, 
who flourifhed in Phenice., and, it is fuppofed, about 
1 524 years before our era j but, in my humble opinion, 
we cannot place any reliance on fueh cbronoiogical cal- 
culations; which always err on the fide of antiquity. 
The three fcBs of Jina, Maiuman, and Buddha,' 
tfhatever may be the difl'erence between them; are all 
Ttahted Bauddhas; and as the chief law, in which, as 
•tht Brahmens ix[\en, they make virtue and religion cort- 
Mtf 'xfito prejervt the lives oj all animated beings, we can- 
pdf ltdt fuppofe, that the founder of their feft was 
BudPSa, the^ninth avatdriViho, in the AgnipMrdn, has 

the 


(a) Herd. V. 54. M. XIII, 18. Did. III. 69. Str»b. XV. 
p. 7*8. XVII. p. 813. 
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the epithet of jSaerij&ix^jor BejwV^enti 
govind&i that of Sadma-hrldd/a^ oit; .Tea<ier4ieafted V tt 
is kidded' by J ayade'va, that be cenfufed the whole 
Ffda,.becaufe it prefcribed the immolation of eattle**^ 
Thi^ alonct we fee, has not deftroyed tjieir veiieiailoit 
for him; bdt they contend that atheiftical doj^es ha^ 
been propagaitid by modern £a)!Mhi^as,who vrc^eitbti^ 
his difcipies, or thofe of a younger tlunnsA, or fo 
med from h^dhi, becaufe they admit no fupreme 
vinity, but intelUQi they add^ that even the old JQumitr 
or Joj^amsi acknowledged no gods but jyA\of 
and Vishnu, or Water; as DARiAoas (perhaps 
yo^dhan) is introduced by Non n us, boafting ibiik? 
Water and Earth were his only deities, and reviling A 
adverfaries, for entertaining a different opinion (ii)j fo,; 
that the Indian war^ defcrihed in the Dionyfiacksi arofis 
probably from a religious quarrel Either the oldi 
Bauddhas were the fame with the Cuiila-ciJaSy or nearlyi;, 
allied to them ; and we may furpeft fome affinity, , 
tween them and the Pd/ts, becaule the facred.langua^.; 
of Siam, in which the laws of the Bauddhai aye coin^> 
pofed, is properly named Pali : but a complete accoant 
of Buddha will then only be given, when fome fiu-» 
dious man fhall collect all that delates to him iii the 
Sanjcrit books, particularly in the Fdyu-para'n, and lha|l 
comparehisauthorities with the teftimonies drawn from, 
other fources by Kxmpfkr, Giorgi, Tachard, Db 
La Loubere, and by fuch as have accefs to the liin^ 
rature of China, Siam, and Japan, 
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plonyfiac. B« sit, v. 247, Ac, 2591 See, 



oliic now to the demigodi, heroes, and fages, 
S&ferent tii!nc» yifi^ £gyP^ «>«je 

teve ix>n«rt;tt^r8» aod foin? ;^fioftru6'Qfs i» 


I; fet’iiiwAV Of PiT’HB'NA's, vfAH a Rtjht^ ox Koly 
E whah#4 long refided near Mount Hmdafa, but 
^nitbiyetwd to the places, of pUgnmage on the 
the C«/i, deagning to end his days there m 
sgeolhis religious duties ; his virtues were fo 
&iH^,.that the inhabitants of the countries bor- 
j, Oii that river, iftfiM on his becoming their 

hm^ rni his defeeadants reigned oyer them to the 

S&i generation i but bis immediate fucceffor was 
^Sbdopted fon. The following fcnes off/tem 
'iWoonftitute, perhaps, the dynafty j. which, in 
Kgypif IS called the Ctrtlt : 




PbVhima's. 



CrlifriWutfS, 
10 Carmanyenas, 
Pit’lwiii 
pdPkinii^ 
'Pattyamsucay 
PgVhi-s'uca, 
15 Me*d’hi*s^ucan 


ih o fbprintts is believed to havfe built a pla^e 
iaew which he Ofnally refided ; but of the 
;or. confcciated^ edaj^ces, we can only 
iij^itlon of wid^iiny degree of ac- 


The 
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The founder of thd fiiinily val ^ pie^l'and 
prince,' obferving ih rH refpefti lhe pi‘dinWe»af th& 
Veda ; his name is to this day highly Venerated by t^; 
Brihmens ; many facerdotal families in India 
their defcent from him; and the laws of PAtT'’|rf«h6*^^ 
are extant, in an ancient ftyie, and in modblat^ 
proiv^ong ibe many trafts wbiiih cotieftivciy fernii’ 
the Dher^i(^i^ra. Jt miift be pbferved, tha^ffee wM ; 
often calledS^iT’HE'RiSHi, or. ^iT’HSRsni; ^'^d'fhhtf 
place of refidcnce, Ptt'hi-ryhi-fl hdn • but tbe;r^fbb|tt; 
vowel* r/ has the found otrU in the weftefn pron^in|^iii^ , 
tion, like tlie hrft fylkble of Richard in fome 
counties : thus, in parti of Indian amriia, 
fia^ is' pronounced amrSt^ whence I cotrje£ldreiAi^(^: 
the feat of Pit'he-ru/hi was the /*d!iAmdf Scriptur^vbidl^i: 
cd Pkaiurei by the Seventy^ and by JEuSissnij:) 

which gave its appellatiebi to the Phatuniic nome ol 
Plixy. Some imagine Phaiuris to have been Th^ipt 
Diofpolis; but Pliny mentions them both , 

places j tbougii, from his context, it appears tlm they . ’ 
e^ld not be far afunder ; and I fuppofe Ph^drtfif.xo^y 
no other than the Tathpris of PtolSmY, .whtcb w . 
places at no great diftancc from the 
weftcrn fuburb of Thebes ; and in the time rati* 
»tY, the npme of Phaiuris had been annexed to tbai , 0 ^, 
DiofpaliSi fothat its capital city became, of". little i^j^* : 
tance : we took notice, in the hrft Se6tio%', that tbli., 
£thi$pians, who, from a defe^ in their articulation^ il^ ’ 
Taulos inftead of Paulos, would have proncdip^! 
Tilhoes for Pithoesi and Tathuris lor Palimis,- 


Though* we before gave fomdaccoBut of ti|W 
Ra'bo and the GraAtfs, yetu may not beftiperfidi^ 
relate their ftory in iMsplRcwat greater left^th*: 
Vtas'the'fon of Cas'^vapa aiid D'*tTi, a«€OTdi;^t'<^'f^|i^! 
authorities ; but others reprefent Sinhica'' (perha^s*iilbt} 
Sphinx) as bis natural mother: he had four arms j biff 

E e a lowet 






"thU: Nue, 


inia uil llketiiat of a dragon j and his 
_iid gloomy,, like the darineftof the 
ho had alfo the name of Tamas. He 
^ii^^vifer of all mifchtef among the Daityas^ who 
* dj^gard for Kim; but among the JOhatds it v/as his 
r iiis^ht to fow difiention; and, When the gods had 
the amrit ' ^burning the oceans he mi^uifed 


^llike ooe efl 

! ^n and 
fevered 
_,,.j>£hi?moj 

#il^4 ® 


and received^ 
h having difc^" 
W and two of I 
^ lody. Tb 
lime to fwall 
id dragon'lrke t: 


of it ; 
his fraud, 
irom the 
„ irioua 
hil iiiimDr<;l 
'on the mouj 

earefnUy^ 



where . 

pohi by the nas[ie of Ca^TO ;»and, fs i 
^ Jiiiiy W been fdim tbem'ftikc ajpi “W- 

Iplki^lype, htti'is even faid to have adofl^d Ce'tu 
i^Ofin child* The head with two arms fell on the 
of BakaARA, where Pit’k/na's was then walking 
^kiiica', by fOme called his wife* they carried 
to their palace, and adopted him as thdr 
i5;^^|»|l»ce he acquired the name of Pa(t'’he'nasi. 
■•‘^^^ant^fa is, no doubt, aftronomical ; R a- 
being clearly the nodes, , or what afirpio* 
le Asad and tail of the dragpn : it is added, 
iadpeafedV ishno, and obtained re-admiifion to 
Ihsent, but were no longer viiible from the 
, j^ J^ligbtened fides being turned from it ; that 

during eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on 
|Sun ;:ad4 Moon, who detefled him ; and that 
d^en AS a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery, 

'""(la watet-fpout, or a column of fand. From 
IliA's Of eeis appear to. have made fyAo* 

oldique caife i but they.feem to have con- 
Hjftpries of PYTHON.f^ Tyruod, wijhing 

in V;pAtT’8E'<(yu|Sjw^' 


. (*J ipfut. I& and Oiiri*. 
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reigned' on tlie batikA '''HlF the ' ^ 

his prdteftofj^'I fuppofe to 
or Typhceos; hc.w'as an ufur|Maf'*a^4'*'w,*'^^ 
prefling the DiwUas, racouraging'th^ 
fuSering the yidas to be neglened. 
rep rejj pts hiiny like Ra'hu, as cohftahtiy .eilp^lf^ 
inlwoeftroy Apollo and Diana} 
thologiftsSdd, that he was tUunderftilKfc^tby 
and fell into^^quickfands of the lake 
alfo Sirbon d^mrSfirbonis : how 
natnes) fignifies Light oj Heaven^ a«d,'ih,4^t , , 

ter, he anfwers to Luci/'er. The fall ’oif 
lious angel isdefcribed by Isaiah, who iintrbil^iM'p^ 
faying, that “he would exalt his thirone; 

ftarspf God, and would fit on the;.i^t^|0|t)ilM.* 
congregation in the fides of the Noftb;’* , 
venly Af^rw of the PurdndSi where tbb:pldncipaifi>^fc’ 
are fuppofed to be feated, is not only in 
but has alfo the name of Sabhdf or tnh caal^r^dK 
Eifty-fix Comets are faid, in the ,tO I 

■ 'fprung from Ce'tu ; and Ra^ho had a nUB^^hf ' 
geny of Grahas^ or crocodiles. We are tbll)i’|!m|j^i(ii;Ai!i 
that T ypHON affumed the fprm of a crocOdilR ^^ p^Ji^. 
Ra'hu was often reprefented in the iha|^?|^4^| 
animal, though he is generally defcrib^ 41 
The conftellation of the dragon is by ^ijf 
called the Crocodile j and the fi^h year of 
cycle has the fame appellation : it;, 
which the Tibetims name the year of J(-ij^j^nib|^ 
ing to the dragon, who was ftyickcn by 1i| f 
• tyrant of Sgypt was* probably, fupfpfea^^f 
or Typhon, in a human .fhape; for w| 
was aftually expelU^ from that counti| _ 
his Ordhas: I have not ^ yet been abp^;|H! 
particular account pf their expulfion,' 



fAJ B. 9. C. 1 5& , fb) Aniinils, B. to; C« aii; 

(cj Alph)^. Tibet, p. 46^. 
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or Pi^tVfu'NAsi, named alfo Tait’hi, fecm'i to 
OAVo Ikon the town of JPnAom^ on the holders of 
t0« Seventy wrote it Peitho^ and IlERonorus 
^ilitU it : but, the fscond cafe in Sanjcnt being 

gOOefttHy affelled in tbf: weftern dialefts, we find u 
writtOfi jPhUhom by the old Latin interpreter, Fithom by 
BuAOHymvs, and Fathom in the Coptkk tra^rfaTiou. 

name of that city wak HeroopolisMj^ccoT6.\ng 
lot i^nAAO, fferoon ; but we arc infornMt^y Si epha- 
of Jfyaanttum, (aj that, “ wlmfi/TYpHON was 
•t fmitten by lightning, and blood flowed from 

** his rounds, the place where he fell was thence 
though it had likewifc the name of 
fp the ilation of Ra'ho was on the fpot 
vheW PiVhe'na's and Sinoiuca' found his bloody 
xt> 1|^ rolling oil the fands ; and, if Singhicd^ or the IFn- 
tiitl 4 Lionefst be the Sphinx^ the monllrous head, 
the Arabs call Ahu'lhaul, or FeUker aj Terror, 
have been intended for that of Ra'hu, and not, as 
lli* commonly believed, for his mother. 7’bough the 
Jpiepple of E^pt abhorred Typhon, yet fear made them 
^ Wprfhip him } and in early times they olfcicd him hu- 
iptin 5 the Greeks fay, that he had a red com- 

pleAtm, And mention his cxpulfion from Egypt^ni add 
A flringe ftory of his arrival in Falejhne, and of his three 
fcmi* ^ We (null not, however, confound Ra'hu with 
< who, in his deftrutlivc cbarafler, was 

filled *J|b Typhon j though it be difficult fomctimes 
tSp difltngui^ them : fcveral places in Egypt were dcdi- 
>iip|ied to a divinity named Typhon ; as the Tyaphontan 
between TeiUyra and Coptos ; and the tower of 
Helitu where daily facrifices were made tp a dragon 
lb terrible, that no mortal durft look on him ; the le- 
geit[di> <>C the temple relating, that a man, who had once 
' W temerity to enter the rccefles of it, was fo terrified 
' by di'l fight bf the monftcr, that he foon expired (bj. 

MehtCf 

fay Under die word 'H(i, (h) 4&wn on Animals, B. i s , C. 1 7 > 



FROM TRI ANCIERT BaOK^ OF THE RlNOtTS. 

M elite f I prefuiiiC} was in that pift of the JJieUa which 
had been peopled by a colony fropi Miletus / and was, 
probably, the Milejan wall or font bear the fea-(hort, 
mentioned by Strabo* 

The ufurpet was fucceeded by Ishti/na's, the ita! 
foaf dii^iVHE'NA's, who bad alfo a daughter named 
J*AiT‘HE^d ; and her ftory is related thus In the 
Brakmdnd^^Hn, From n^r earlieft youth Oie was 
diftinguilhcdw piety, cfpecially towards MAUA^ni^VA, 
on whom her hc^ was ever intent ] and, at the grtfdt 
feftival, when all thesqation reforted to Cardatisi^kalif 
or Thebes^ the princelfs never failed to Sng and danod 
before the image of Cardame^swara : me goddeiV 
IswARi was fo pleafcd with her bebaviour| that fhe 
made Pait’ue'ni her Sac'hl, or female cOmpabkut} tusA 
the damfel ufedto dance' thrice a day in the fSiMl'hefdre 
the gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs and ad* 
drefs as never to foil her mantle. She died a vii^, 
having dev’oted her life to the fervice of the god too 
his confort. The female patronymick Pait’he'ni corns 
from Pit’b', or Pit’he'na, but front Prr.*|tE*itA'i tbe 
derivative form would be PAtruE'NAsi } and thence 
Nonnus calls her Peithianassa, and defcribei Imr as 
a handmaid of SEststE, the daughter of Cadmus, inr 
which charaQcr (he received Juno, (a,) who was devH 
fing the ruin of Semele, and with that intent had 
fumed the form of a loquacious nurfe : this paffagetiii 
the Dionyjtacks is very interefling, as it proves, intftty’ 
opinion, that the 'Semele and Cadmus of the 
were the fame with the SyVmal# and Caruama oi 
the Hindus, 

The fourteenth prince of this dynafty was devoted 
from his infancy to the worfiiip of I'swara, on whom « 
his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he became in* 

fenfible , 


(a) Blonyfiss. B. 8. v. 193. 
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(«n£ib}e of «ll worldly iifedioos, and indifferent both 
to the pmlfe and cenmre of men : he ufed, thcrefurey 
to wandet over the country, (ometttnes dwelling on 
hnil and in woods, fometimes in a bower, rarely in a 
jtoulh, and appearing like im idiot in the eyes of the 
Vnigar, who, in ridicule of his idle talk and behaviour, 
called him Pet'hiiuca^ Panjara-fwa, or SalSriuca^x^n-' 
ing l\l^pitrr 0 t in a cAr/!!, a cage, or a Aou/s, wl^'i names 
^ always retained. When he grew up, apdi fat on the 
thtone, he governed his people equitaji^ and wifely, 
ftftraining the vicious bybisjuft feventytandinUruding 
the ignorant in morals and religicm : by his wife Ma'- 
atsna^ he had a fon -called Hao^ii-liucA, to whom 
at length he rehgned his kingdom, and, by the fa> 
VOur orlWAaa, occame or releajed, even 

inriiat.tiftp from all encumbrances of matter ; but the 
ilocyOif hlA.^ktsfia" and his fon has been related in a 
preceding fel^on. JWfd’Ai, or AfeVAt, means a pillar, 
or 4 fpfi ip which viBvms are tiedf or any ffraight pole 
lieiBendicuUrly fixed in the ground ; and Patfyam^ I 
believe, fignifies a crofs ftick, or a wooden bat placed 
boria<H)tally ; fo that might have, meant 

the patffA pn a ftrch ,• but why the tkirieenth prince 
had tbs\t appellation, } am not yet informed. Svca 
is alfo a proper name ; the fon oi Vya'sa, and prui* 
eipgl fpeaker in the Bhdgavatf being called Suca-os'> 
VA, plow many phii^s in were faid to have 
been raifed by a king named Sucuis, (a)s and the fa- 
Itious labyrinth to have hew conftrutted by King Pi.-^ 
idtstrccus (ij* By Mtrhi we may certainly under* 
cither a piyar or -an obehik, or a Bender and 
’')ofiy tower like the JKenarahs of the Mujelmans^ox even 
« high building ih a pyramidal form. The Uindas af- 
l^l^J that each of the three Supas had a particular edi- 
fice afeilbed to him, and we can hardly doubt, that the 
^ jl’Adn 
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« 

Ji'hdn of P»'thi-sooa vai the Ltib]^r(nth : if the three 
uaiTic»of that prince have any alluiion to the building) 
we may apply Sdld^ or manhotii to the whole of it j 
Panjaraf or cage, to the lower ftoty ; and or 

cheit, to the various apartments under gifound, called 
the chells, or cpjins, of the facred crocodiles, called 
or SuilnSf in old Egyptian (aj ^nd Spukh to 
this day Coptick^ were carefully depofited. HeliKU 
CHIUS, ind^d, fays, that Buti iigniBed a cheR, or * 
cofhn, in E$:^ian ; but that, perhaps, mud be on- 
derRood of the vulgar dialed : the modern Cppts call 
a cheft Ae-itf, or,S«idi their article, tahi^t j a word 
which the Arabs haw borrowed. When Pliny in« 
forms us, that Petesuccus was named alfo 7'itnoes, 
we muft either read Pithoes, from P«Vki, or impute 
the change of the initial letter to the defective articula- 
tion of the Ethiopians^ who frequently invaded kgypt, 
Prom the account given by Herodotus, we may con- 
jedurc, that the coffins of the faertd crocodiles^ as they 
were called, contained, in fabt, the bodies of 
'princes, whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Suetsfi 
though Juc means a parrot in Sanjerit^ and a crocodile 
in the Coplick dialed : the Sanjerit words for a crocodile 
are Cumbhira and Nacra^ to which fome expoBtors 
of the Amarcdjh add Avagraka and Gtiha ; but, if t^ 
royal name was fymbolical, and implied a peculiar abi- 
lity to Jeize and AoW, the fymbol might be taken from 
a bird of prey, as well as iiom the lizard-kind; efpe- 
cially as a fed of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, 
and would not have applied it as an emblem of toy 
. legal and refpedable power,' which they would rather 
have exprefled by a hawk, or feme dittinguifhed bird 
of that order : others, indeed, worfhipped crocodiles, 
and I am told, that the very legend before us, framed 
according to their notions, may be found in fome of 
the Pwd^s, 

We 
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Wi ifiiid tbwfc kiiig$, tiamed Sccas, or parrots^ 
' living in a houfe or a etiigi, iHt refting either bn an 
if ii^ri0ht ptiti or on one with a er^s-iar : but who 
I tney mttf it it not my prefent obje8, nor am Lnow 
f abia> to inveftigate : I wii) only obferve, that befides 
I kbg of £gypii whom PtiNV calls SocHis^or 
4oCftt«y the father of the CureteSf is named^cl^trs 
^ by a Grtek lexicographer^ and Sucus by the guthor of 
I wa JDi9i0Mki ; and that he was one o^j^Cahres or 
I who (or at Idaft feme of whom)/inhabitcdin 

I Ibrnier ages the countries adjacent ta^e Ntle, 

V ; 

j,:j; The ruins of that wonderful building, called the 
I labyrinth, are ftill to be feen, near the lake MxrtSj 
l!f It h {dace which the Arais have named the Kafr^ or 
!? palace, of Ka'^ru^n, whom they fuppofc to have been 
I the richeft of mortals; as the rnins'of Ma'Din-so'cA- 
I JtMft ate in a diftrift named the Beliidt or country, 
i the fame perfonage •• the place laft mentioned is,, 
|it tnoft probably, the labyrinth built, according to Da* 
I ipfiOTXtts in PtiNY, by MoTHaRuors, a name derived, 
I $ iihaginc, from Mrdhi-roshi. The town of Meta* 
I tam/et mentioned by ProtEMV as oppofite to PJelchis^ 
1 ^ Mbove SyeMi fepms to have had fome conne£tion with 
I M^hi*fvea ; for camfa and Jitca were fynonymous in 
I the old £gyptian: Hirodotus at leaft informs us, 
I atmfamcsim ascrocodilein that language; and it 
r appears related to tmjah tn Araiick. Palyan (for fo 
I ihe long compound is often abbreviated) feems to have 
I the labyrinth near Arfinae^ or Crocoiihphi now 
j llfmntMji which woid I foppofe corrupted from^in^cm, 

! as the Coph would have pronounced it; and 

• Ktiy iPtmdii inclines alfo to think, that the building 
! Vktight have been dhua denoutinated from large pieces 
( 'Itf fione or timber projcfcling, like patyA^ before the 
j ildHidbwa, in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, 
widely as a new .invention, muil have attrad;ed the 

fiArir<% 
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ootice of beholders. As tp (be lake of Maris^ I have 
alieadycxhibitedalUbat I haveyet found concerning it« 
The ftupendous pyramid, fald to have been fix hun- 
dred feet high, in the midfi of that lake, was ratfed, 
we are told, by a king named Maris, Myris, Mar* 
Mainoes, Menoes, and Imanoes (a ;) a Arong 
inildnce ol one name varioufly corrupted; and I have 
no doubt, that the original of all ihofe variations waa 
Mcrhi, or Medhi. Even to this day in Indian the 
pillars, or (Ihttitlk'i, often raifed in the middle of tanks, 
or pools, are called MerMs; but let us proceed to ano- 
ther legend faithihllY extracted from the Maha calpa^ 
in which we fee, heyobdadoubt, the affinity of Indian^ 
Egyptian and Greaan Mythology. 


II. O n the mountains of ywdidmue'ha, in t!ie interior 
Cti/Jm dwipi reigned a virtuous and religious prince, 
named C’harvana'vana's, whole fon, vape'yaka's# 
preferred arms and hunting, in which be was continually 
engaged, to the Audy of the Veda^ and was fo frequent* 
’iy concerned in contcAs and affirayswith his neighbours, 
that his father, after many vain admonitions, banifbed 
him from his palace and his kingdom : the dauntlels 
young exile retired lo the deferts, and at length reached 
believed to he Mecca, where, hungry and 
fatigued, he bathed in the MQcJka4irt'hz, or coUfecraied 
well, and paAed the night without deep. Visvacse'na, 
then ioveretgn of that country, had an only daughter, 
Padmamog’hi, or with a fact like a lotqi, who went to 
. perform religious rites to Maha'be'va, god of the texn- 

E le and the well ; and there feeing t lie prince, fee brought 
ini refreffiment, and beard his adventures : thnr inter- 


view euHed in mutual love, and the old king, who de- 
nied her nothing, confebted to their marriage, which 
was folcmnized with the ceremony of Pdrugraha, &t 
tfiking hmdi ; and the youug pair lived many years bap- 

pily 


(aj Stsaeo, B. 17. p. 81 ». Dlod, Sic. B> t. p. 5^* 
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pUy ifi the p^lfce of tbeit> father. It happened fome 
time after, that the city was heOeged by two kings of the 
with a numerous army: but Capc'v ana's en- 
Ureiy defeated them : the venerable monarch met hii 
hrive fott-in-law returning with conqucft, and, having 
refigned the thtone to him, went to the banks of -the 
Celit accompanied by his wife, and entered with her 
into the third order, called Vdnaprejl'kd^ or that of 
Hfrasttr^n which they paffed the reminder of their 
lives, and, after death, obtained laya^ oPunion mtk the 
Jupreme fptrti} whence theirilattonwa^nhmed£ay<^'Atf n, 
or Lapavatif and was vifited, for;a^s after, by iuch as 
hoped for beatitude. Cape'yana, or Cape'nas, ffor 
he Is differently named in the fame book,) adhered fo 
ffri£llV to juflice, and governed fo mildly, that he was 
refpeaed by hi‘< neigbbours,and beloved by his fubjc8s; 
yet he became a gr^at conqueror, always proteding the 
weak, and punifhtng their oppreflors. All the princes 
to the caft of Mdcjhifa paid him tribute j but Ca'lasa - 
MA, king of the exterior Cvjha-dtuip^ having infolcntly 
relufcd to become his tributary, he invaded Abpjftnia^ 
and, after a very long battle, at a place named RanotJavOf 
orthe ^/iv«l of embat, wholly defeated Ca'lasa'na, 
whom he replaced on his throne, exad:ing only a regular 
acknowledgment of his dominion paramount : then, 
(hlldwing the couife of the Call river, he came to Bar- 
hra, or the burning finds bf JVubta^ the king of which 
country was Ot;i.MA,onc of the TamhanfaSi or the fon 
of Ma'ndva, Hi'ho was the fdnof Tamas, or Sami, 
by his wife Jaxai^ba^i but from Culma he met with 
no rofiUancc, fdr the wife' king laid his diadem at the 
feet of Casi'n AS* who reftored it, and defired his com- 
pany, M a friehd, in hi^ expeditiem to Mifra-Jl'kSn* 
The ’fovereigb of Mijra wasxt that time Ramasu'xa, 
nho,wfda(tniit|; fuhmiflioo, font his fon Ranadvxmaoa 
iidtha great foate againft Cava'mas, and foon followed 
iiijllllfjg thbl^^ a more powerful army : anobftinate 
balihl was Caught, at a place called afterwards Chora* 

jl’Adx, 





j5PW», fkpm the''%^;Of?i^|fe'?Jg^ 
was kiilt^, aiiM : TKe 

ror .placed tfec pnnte'bptftei;,hi‘^,of:^,^r4.'^ 
of which was then called or thbciw.d* 

Univerfal jpaaie ; aOdj havitijg <aii|:riOTiiniroc,hfei|ealfl^ 
to MSc^e/a:, he dedicated than to the Gbd of tbp 
jJeJ refolving to <;nd hik da^s in peaceful devotion 
PAOMAMDi^i he had. a daag|^r named ANTAa>aAi>A|»: 

and a foh, Bha^l£'vai4a% to who’^'t 

of ancient mbdSrchs, hereifip^ lii^ klhgdo^tf^heiol^ 

grew old) and jpreparedh^ie{^ibra%e.ti^^ life. . < 

, ■, ■ 'V; V 'J' 

Before his death 1^'ivas d^fiiou of performing, 
the great facrijiceof ahor/if.i^td Aftf/t^ 
fiderable difficulties ufoaUfatt^^^jlhat cerediany : fo)i‘;' 
the confccrated horfe was tbi^fe^^libertjrl^a.cert^ 
time) and followed at a didapce owner) or idi' 
chami 
tmd, 

a bai . . , 

Of a hundred Afwameilm becamb eoual to the GOd)^ 
the firmament, Indra was pct^^tmllpjOp^ho wab^ 
and generally carried off the facred^nimflfay fbroeoe hjF^ 
fraud; though hecould notprevenrjBELi from complor* 
ting his hundredth facrifice ; and that inonarch put m 
fupcemacy of the Divas to proof, at the time, wheo ^*’ 
PainSrmaniira wasbuiltonthe banksbf the 
nor did he prevail againfi Rachu, whofe combat wl^ 
iNDRAhimfelf is defcribed by CfJusi^i m a ftyl)0j^* 
feftly Bmerick. • The great age ooii<^d 

. him to employ his fon in that perilOu0i[hd doKoate &r<f 
vice; but I NOR A contnved to tbe^^:%^ and 

BnA'LE'fAitA^S'Te'folved never fad^Of king. , 

dom, unlels he could re0yot! t|eidfi^ffkdf^^^ ,h<^ 

wandcied,theref«^/iffi|rodpt4^^S,^i‘^'ot^^^ 

^ came tdthe'b«^ol,tt^\iGpu^jfpl^ 

Alaci^prii about lw«|ye,€i'sf 


''X\' 





4^0 * itoWr AHo rst ifttMi 

n4lt*A jf und ihei^ in the agnniei of derpotidence, he 
tbreyt himihlf on the sronnd} wiihing for death } but 
Ganoa'i the river*goadersy appeared to him^ com* 
mended him to return homey and afTuied him, that he 
fiioutd have a fun, vrhoin Ibe would adopt by the name 
of Ga'NCt'y ana's, who Ihould overcome Indra, and 
rellore the horfe to his grandfather. Herpredtrtton was 
in dua time accompliihed ; and the voung hero defeated 
^e aimy of Indra in a pitched oattig near the river 
Cdiii whence he acquired the title of Virauja-jit, or 
vanqiitfher of InorA: the held of iattie was thence 
named Sam&rd^Jt'hSn ; and ia alic)^lled Virafayg^ bc- 
Kiaaib the flower of herdtes had been there lulled in the* 
Jl(^ df ddath. Bha'le'vana's, having a very religious 
turn of mind, placed his fon on the thione; and, ob- 
ierving that his After Antarmada' had the fame in- 
cUnatious, retired with her to the foreft of Tapa^y in 
Upper Egypt ; both intending to clofe their da^ s in de- 
vout iufterit!es,aud in meditation on the fupreme fpit it. 
MA'VA'-nE'vi, or the goddefs of worldly illuflon, who 
refembies the AriiRontTS Pandmos of the Greeks, and 
totally diftefs from Jnva'na'-dr'vi, or the goddefs of 
celefttal wifdom, attempted to difturb them, and to 
prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety ; but 
fbe Was unable to prevail over the fervent devotion of 
the two ruyal anchorites. Her failure of fuccefs, how- 
ever, gave her an unexpcfteifadvamagc ; for Antarma- 
Da' became too much elated with internal pride, which 
her name impliet } and, boafting of her vidory over 
hlA^YA'-Da^vi, ^batflded, that the inhabitants of the 
three wortda woUid pay her homage^ that Ihe Ihonld be 
il|te AaonDHAf!, the celebrated confort of JVasish- 
v'‘gA, ifld that, «ter her death, ihe (hould have a feat 
k ip kpy umhClon t kk'vauycit provoked Ma'va'- 
UM to.a|iihfeuay of iiiiie^»an4 ilte flew to Aurva, 
ftl unlre the forefts of Tapus; but 
llfjilihilba liH the ihape uf a hollpw conical mountain, 

' farrounded 
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furrounded the princefs, 9ad f«V6d her frpm the 0«inet» 
whence the placCf where fhe ftood, was called the 
Ji’Aan of Ch*hMtti^ or the cmn^ and ^mrocpu&t 
or the gutti ded on all fides. The enraged goddefs then 
fent a furious tempeft ; but Vi&itNU, aflutnine the fatm 
of a large tree, fecured her with u$ trunk and branehes 
jitaplace thence named Rarjhitd-jl'hdna, MA'ya'nx'^* 
vl, however, leized her, and caft her into a certain Tea, 
which had afterwards the name of Anagna^ becaule 
Vishnu endued its waters with a power of fuppoiting 
her on their furface; and they have ever fince retained 
that property, fo ^at nothing Jinks in them* 

The fourth and lad machination was the moft danger 
rous and malignant: Oe'vI carried Antahmaoa' to 
the fqa-(hore, and chained her to a rock, that fhe 
might be devoured by a Graham or fea-moiifter j but 
Vishnu, ever vigilant topreferve her, animated a young 
hero, named Pa'rasica, who flew the monfter, apd 
releafed the intended vi£lun,at a place named, from hw 
deliverance, Uddhdtajl'han, He ConduSied her to his 
own country, and mairied her at a place Called 
graha, becaufe he there took her hy the hand in the nup* 
tial ceremony : they pafkd through life happily, 
after death, were both feated among the ftars, togetbet' 
with Cape'nas and Paumamuc'hi, who had alfo th0 
patronymkk. of Ca'syapi. « Among the immediate de« 
feendants of Pa'rasica and Antarmada', we 
Va'r AsiCA and R avica, who reigned fucceffively* Ti- 
MicA and Bha'i.uca, wI^ travelled, i^s merchants, into 
diflant countries, and BHA*i.ucA'VAMt, who foems to 
have been the laft of the lace. 

The pedigree of Capz'ikas has heen carefully pro* 
ferved} and «niaiiy MiS/nmi are proud of their defceitl 
from him: 


C4s'yAit4 
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Cas'ya*a ani Aditi 


CihalSyaitSSi 
JPt^stiyanaSi 
, i>4ttfySyand$f 
, AndanSghayandfi 5 ^ 
Mvtr^anSst 
V 4 (yitseihdhayaniSf 
Charvagdyands, 
Cdrujhdyanist 
VdrUyandSi to* 

VStftniyatASf 


MamjSyandi, 

Janavof^^andSi 

Vdnyavat/dyandii 

C'harvandyandii 

Capk^anaS 

\MkdUyands^ 

GdngfyanSt, 
SatrugdyandSf 
ydildyands, 20 , 

\JdngMyandSf 
Cdn/ayandf. 


A tve;nt/«thtr<l princ«, named Can&ala'y ana's, is add- 
ed in fome geneal<^ical tables. 


This is roanifeftly the fame ftory with that of Ci - 
PHsns and Cassiopaa, Paksaus and Andromaoa. 
The firft name was written Capheus, or Capuyaos, 
by the Arcadians (aj and ts cleaily taken from Ca- 
PA'tA, the termination nds being fiequently rejeded. 
Someadeit, that he left no mate lOue; and Apol- 
LODORus only fays, that he bad a daughter, named 
Sterope, the fame, I prefume, with Anorumfoa. 
The wife of CjVPa'yA was either defeended herfelf from 
Casyapa, or was named Ca'syapi, after her mar- 
riage with a prince of that lineage, Pa'rasica is 
4eclarcd in the Pvrdnas to have been fo called, be- 
canfe he came from para, or beyond, that is from 
beyond the river Cdlt, or from the weft of it ; fince 
it appears from the context, that be travelled from 
weft to eaft : the countries on this Jide of the Mh, with 
refped to iniio, have thence been denominated Arva- 

fi'hin, 


fa} Paufiui ArcaA 
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Jl’hdni or, Srt^0d«ii'ki^MlQ: 
thofe qations w,te of it* ■ 

were called J^drastcdh, atitd, hedctt came tibi^ ^(ttujfuf or , 
Per/iv,o( who arofaid'by PEiwir toH^vciti!^ 
ot Perjtan origin!, ior defended froi^ -^aasEVs, thd 
chief fcene of wboft acbievemertts wats<4l the, 
try* From the weftern .banik of the to, the oceiSi ' i 
but I do not believe that the word P<b^<r^'^ba$. any 
relation to the .Pe^a«i, v?ho id; 

Purajdhy or inhabitants of 
rafavdhj which may be. d^rived fro® ParAsiu,; 
Parafvdh, from their cxCitUeht hdrfes. I )kak not pmi^ < 
that Arvct'Jl’hdn^ or Arabia^ is: by fothe derived froni' 
Arvan, which fignifies a /nV Aoryi, thefini^jlew 
omiiied in compOfition. Arvan is aifo the nai*m‘ 
of an ancient fage, beliet'cd to be a fon of 

MA. ■ . ;' ak. 


/ In order to prove, by every fpecies of evidencc^^het 
iddtitity of the Gwiattand fables, I ope pigW|!e^.' 
quefted my PandU^ \vho is a learned afttpJtomer, to 
fliow me among the liars the cbnftellatibn of Antdr^, 
madd ; and he inftantly ppimed, to Amdromedd, which I 
had taken care not to ihow hini hr^ as an alterifm, wUh^' 
which I was acquainted : be afterwalds brppglit me, a 
very rare, and wonderfully thiripus, book m^anfcril^\ 
with a diftinft chapter on the VpanacJhattM^ or cod^f 
lations out of the Zodiack, and; with ^iineations.df 
^ .Cape'ya, of Ca^syapi fcated, with a,', lotos^fipwer^ih 
Jher hand, of AntaRmada', chained with the 4ih near 
her, and of Pa'rasi'ca holding ^ 4 Mo^er, 

‘which he hadjldh in battle^ drdpj^mg Uccd, wUh'jlnakes 
injlead of hair^ according to the ekplanaiipn giVepi in , 
the book; but kt us fetum'tb^^f^^ the' 

Purdmi. ■ ' 

r-f ■ •'"We": 
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We mentipned, >n the firft Seftion, the two 7wa/4- 
viWf'hui ne4|r one of which the father of CapeVana'!* 
rcfided ; the Jw&Umuc'hi^ now Cordr^ which was alfo 
’ nan!ied>(n4]r^5<^'i/pvty?’Adn, was at nogreat diflance from 
the X^gns* and Icems, as wc intimated before, to be the 
■i^r’Aw«<'Iifw of Strabo (a,) I fuppofe it to be, the 
oliginaJ Ur of the Chaliem$: original, I lay, bccaulf 
tbeie were feveral places of that name, both in S)ria 
and Do/drtr, where fuperftitious honours were paid to 
fire, citW natural or artificial. The epithet is ap- 
plied in foine Pwgnitt to this ^wSldmc'h), and in 
others to that near Baku : to this, -perhaps, by wav oi 
eminence in fandity ; and to that, becauie its iUmes 
irere more e|ttended and fiercer. Layorjl'kan^ or Laya- 
vatL where Visvacse'ma clofed his days near the Colt. 
we We alfo mentioned in a preceding Seflion ; and it 
was, probably, the Lets o^ Josi-PHirs (h^) or foine 
place very near it. Stephan us of calls it 

Ldopoh^i or LalopohSf and fays, that it was a fubuib 
of Mfinphis near the Pyramids (c.) Ghora Jl'kdn is > 
yet unknown ; it could not have been very far from 
Vifua-cMi pura; hntunivf rfal jamt is appluable to io 
many cities of t0pU that we cannot apptupriate it to 
any one of them. Oi Tapa% and TapSvana wc have al- 
ready fpoken i and CSk'hidttaf or PenracJIntd, muft ha>o 
been in Uiofe forefis of Thtbais : the tice of Racjhita 
was, poihbly,the Holy Sycamore mentioned by Pliny, 
fifty-four miles above 5yewe, on the banks of the 
N%k ( d,) The fca of dmagna was, mod probably, the 
4fph&UiU leke, the waters of which had, and. Tome af. ^ 
fisrt, have to this dgy, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing 
could fink in thorn : Mavndrel takes particular no- 
tice of this wonderful propei ty. That lake was not far 
tlddMra^^h&iti or,j^/i|pe, where Andrmeda was 
chained to p rock; Puny lays, that die place of bci 

confinement 

(A) B, 17. p* 7jfi, S. fr) B. 17. (d) Plin. L. 6 , C. 29, 



confiflertiebt ap^ d^iV^#ce therein Mr 

time (a ;}} arid“'thic''.'''-^>i!»i^ti 'iii^^j^ri^^4i:;,'which thef^ 
A rdhs prBPbuncP Y^dk^ and' y^pk^ 

means ddiveraiice fycm ivmint^ ^t-'E^pi^- 
dan (bore, oppbfit®ftd' 

Waick-tower ctf PeftsEus-t -by Gr&hki a bircjfbotitte ^ 
-Ibark, we may underftaiitd'iijfb atm dfv'RAfHb*^ 
fcetidants, among whom 
or ■ Greece of. ■ tb'c jireftem • 
was, I fuppofe, the town 

have no relation to tbc;©dd' Fiiiii i;.?6w^tt$aonotO^^^ 

who had been therei ihiMr|ii»; 

both Panopolis and Oi^(f«ii»«;‘i%t:#e,itthabita^t^^^ 

paid divine honours to P:fea:8t!usj-“and''''_fedl0ed?;m^ 

was born in it; but'had PAN,!!‘'Of^;|S[^|i^ tfe|tf]h|ftorf'hd 

frequently' fpeak^ 'been' ^ 

he would cettainly hav.e.mentSihi^'^i^lfaS i’in 

afts of the council of Vi^ find 

was Panis Epijfcopus, as if dnC pamfcd bf itKe td^a;^i^. 

been Pant 'or Panis; and.Uin^HiMivfe 

named Pdni-grtha, the nk'd^o'k otptitce.Gf^^^^pndi^'ukj^, 

is of wedlock, which the Greeks iypjiti® of Cqd^ 

Panopolis; as we find rendered 

in the fame fenfe. On the'bapk^ 

other town of that naMb,' catlesa ,by 

lEMY ; and, to the north 

har, i?xt/MCCKrww,,and' J?z£y*cnd(fi''i«^hicb bai,^;l''g^|'"'W* 
Unity with TtMtCA*and Ras'ica,’. befoi^;‘^.d(dnii'on^iV^ 
defeended from Psassps i#Oth dpd 

me Indian app'ellatidhs'df toes;^ 

'enclofid gri^nd or oreAardf 'a»Jd>h#fecdnd',|'|w|ra|.& 
corruption from the 

Great coiifu^'n' bar 4rif^''i|i''‘fliie''.^ep|gfaj^hy^\df^^^^^ 
from the rcfefflhlan,^'in'^d!bd^f;i^f»'''‘*;v|idpJ®>'^f!r^ 
a fortcers,\apdvthe'f^'fid;.''^1|iij^iiji of 'kkg'ktj ' a 
thus CriMndhiiagafiikpronkknclssSM'iM^dSh^ni andlsdspit 

,., ■ :,?:/:»-• S,' ; ' ■ '^kgaf^ 

(a) L. 5. C. igjsnd 31. Sei atfo 
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nagar^ Ramna-gher^ both very erroneoufly ; fo Bijnao a? 
ijWasprobably Vi/httiMiagar,, or Vtjva vagar: wemufl be- 
ware of ihb, and the hkc, confufion, when we examine 
the ^any names of places in Zjfitat and othei part$ oi 
Jjrieaf which arc t'lhei putt* Sanfent^ or in fuch of the 
diak£l& as aie i})ukt‘i) in the wed of India. 

JUct U3 conclude this article wjlh obferving, that the 
great extent of Cape'ya’s cmpipe^appcajs fiom the 
Grt(i Mythologids and other ancient wi iters ; for tin 
mod eonfidcrablc part of Jtfrxca was called C(phenia. 
from h»s full name Cap^'yanas-, the Ptrfims ixon\ 
him WCTf iiylcd Cfphtnfs s and a diflnO in ihe fouth 
of 4rwe«»<t W6.S denominated Ctphene ; a paflage allc 
Ip J^iiNY fliows, that bi3 douiinioa included Ethiopia^ 
Sp lift and the intermediate coiintrii;#, : “ Ethiopia, 
“ < he, was worn out by the wars of the Eg)p-‘ 

•' I'm."!', alternately rwltng and ferving; it was famed, 
*•' however, and powciful even to the Ttojan wais in 
** the ingn of Memnon ; and that, m the time of 
*• king Cipinvs, it had command ovei Spia, ami 

on our coaft, is evident fiom the fables of Andro- 

V'lHA. 

Ill, Jhc fpllowtna i< good is taken fiom the JW<7- 
ikapa, and »v tliCte laid expiefxh to be an Egyptian 
Aft itiKiem king, who was named Cum ua a - 
s\ A. betanfl* lu* was a pei fit I ihalln of the Jottr 
i to v*Iiich nam« Vaisa was ufually prefixed, 
invaiile he was 4cfce»dcd fiom Vats a celebiateck 
fage, {wffed a hundicd years in 4 dai k cavi rn of Ct ijh- 
na‘gin, or the Black Mountain, on the batdvs of the 
CMh pcffonningihf molt rigoious alls of devotion : at 
llrftf)]tft VtviiNU, fill named <>uua'say or a dwe lling in 

« applied to htiftj) and promifed him, all that he 
; addift|[» that bis fan fhould be named 
vAfsA, in atlufion to the dailnijy, 111 whuh liis 
father had lb long praClifcd religious aulleiuies. " 



FROM trifiAcrkKit aiiSoicsi op thIs uinous. 

Mo'vAtsA became C warlike aiid ambitious, but 
and devout, prince: be perforated adftere afts of luimi- 
liation to VisSnu, with a dcfirb df ealarging his em- 
pire and the God granted hb booni Having beard 
that Mifra-Jl'h&n was governed by NiRMAUYA'pX)' (a 
name, which may poffibly be the orijgin of NiMRt^b,) 
who was powerful and utijuft^ he went with his chbfen ' 
troops into that country, ahd,; without a declaration of 
war, began to admitrifterjulitee among the pieoplie, land 
to give them a fpecimen ' 0'Pi*a' good- king : * he eyeh 
treated with difdaln an ex'pdftulary meffage from bJiR.- 
marya'da, who. matched agaitift him with a formidable 
army, but wasiMled in a< battie, which lafted twelve 
.days, and in wfflib TamoVatsA foiight likfe h.fecoM 
Parasu-Ra'ma. The conq^uetor placed hllirtfelf Oa 
the throne of and govcniedl lhe kingdom with 

perfect equity. His fon Ba'hyavatsa devoted himfelf 
ti? religion, and dwelt in a fpreft.j having refigtred his 
dominion to his fon RucatAVAfsA, who tenderly To- 
yed his people, and fo highly improved his country, 
that from his juft revenues he ahi^ftcd an incredible trea- 
fure. His svealth was fo great j that he ifatfed three 
called Ruemadri, RajatMri^^ind R^fnddri, or 
the mountain of gold, of Jihit, and of gems': the au- 
thor fays mountains ; but it appears from the context, 
that they were fkbricks, like ajountains, and. probably 
in a pyramidal form. ' . . 

Tamo'vatsa feems to be the TiMAus of MAKirno, 
•who fays, according Mr. Bryant's traniflation, that 
“they once had a king called Timaus, in whofe 
reign there came on a 'fiiddeh into their country a 
“ large body of obl'cure people, who with great bbld- 
“ nefs invaded tbd! .land, -took it \tithout oppbbtion, 
and behaved very; barbmqd„ftyi; flaying the men, land 
“ enflaving’ their wives and dbiidren.” The ffindus, 
indeed, fay^ that the invaders were headed by Ta- 
Mo'vATSA, wh.<? behavtd with jufticc. to the nativ<^ 
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but almoA wholly dcAroycd the king's army, as the 
fon of Jamaoagni nearly extirpated the military clafs; 
but the fragments of MANsrito, Although they contain 
Curious matter, arc not free from the rufpiciun of er- 
rors and tranfpontions. The feat of Tamo'vatsa, 
called Tamovaffa-ft’hanf feems to be the town pf 
ThmuiSf now Tmati, in the dtftrifcl of Thmuites ; in later, 
timet it appears to have communicated its name to the 
fihatmrticli branch, and thence to Tamatkiu the prcTent 
Damiata, We before afeertained the iituatinn ot 
Cri^na-giri i and, as to the three ftapendous edifices, 
caiTed moutUains from their fize and foiin, theic can 
be little or no doubt, that they wese the thtee gicat 
Pyramids near or Jlfeieptf; which, ac- 

cording to the Purdnas and to Pliny, were baiit fiom 
a motive of oflentation, but, accordingK^to Aristoi ll, 
were rnonumtnU of granny. Rucmavatsa was no ty- 
rant to his own people, whom he chtn/hed^ fays the 
Mahdcalpa^ as if they had been hn owv children : but 
he might have compelled the natho Egyptians to woik, ' 
for the fake of keeping them employed, and Itibduing 
their fpirit. h is no wonder that authors differ as to 
the founders of thofe vaft buildings ; for the people ol 
EgyfU fays flEKonoros, held their memory in fuch 
deteftation, that they would not c\ cn pronounce their 
names j they told hmi, however, that they were built 
by a herdfman, whom he calls Puilitius, and'isho 
was a leader of the Pdlisor Bhils, mentioned in our fiill 
Soclton. The Pyramids might have been called moun- 
tains of^old, (liver., WoA precious Jiones^ in the hyperbo"<K. 
ifeal ffyle of the Katt j out 1 laiher fuppofe, that the -- 
firll was faid to be of gold^ becaufe it was cqated with 
yellow raaiblc } the fccoud ol Jtlvrr^ beeaufe it had a 
Coating of white maibie; and the third of jewels, be- 
caufc i^ excelled the others in magnificence, bang 
coated with a beautiful fpotted marble ol a fine grain, 
gnd fuiccptiblc of an ejtqoifite poUlb (aj. The Brah- 
mens 


(a) Ssvary, V»»l. I. p, 346. 
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mens never undcrftood that any pyramid in Mifran 
/I’hala, 01 SgyPif was intended a« a rcpofaory for the 
dead; and no fuch idea is conveyed by the 
where feveral other pyramids arecEprcfilymeniioncdas 
places of worfinp. There arc pyramids now at Bt- 
ttfireSf but on a fmall fcale, with fubteitancan padagea 
under them« which are faid to extend many miles : 
when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, we 
perceive only darVholes, which do not ifeem of great 
extent; ana pilgrims no longer refort to them 
thiongh fear of mephkic air* or of noxious repules* 
The narrow paffage, leading to the great pyramid in 
Egypl^ was dehgned to render the holy apartment lefs 
acccUiblc, and to infpire the votaries with more aw© t 
the raves of the oracle at ZlsZ/iAtjOf Tkophonius, and 
oi New-Grangt^ in Ireland^ had narrow pafiages an- 
fwcnng the purpofe of tbofc in Egypt and India ; nor 
^ It unrealonable to fuppufe, that the fabulous reHations 
conceining the grot of the S^hyl in and the purga- 
tory of Si. Patrick, were derived from a uteilar 
prafiice and motive, which feem to have prevailed over 
the whole Pagan world, and are often alluded to in 
Scupturc. M. MAittET has endeavoured to Ihow, in 
a molt elaborate work, that the founder of the great 
pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was 
aftci wards clofed; but it appears, that the builder of 
It was not buried there ; and it was certainly opeiM;d 
in the tiroes of Herodotus and Pliny. On my dc- 
fcubing the great pyramid to feveral very 

•learned BrSImm, they declared H at poee to have 
been a temple ; and one of them afked, if it had not 
a corouvumcation under ground with the river CM : 
when 1 anfwered, that fuch a parage was pimitioncd 
as having exilled, and that » well was at this day to 
be fecn, they unanimouQy agreed, that it was a place 
appropriated to the worfhip of ?AoMA'o«'vi, and that 
the fuppofed tomb was a trough, Which, on certain 
feftivals, her priefts ufitd to BU with the facred water 

and 







! ISsyS'pf the 'Labyrinth 

;iai fodje ;ij»fifted,- that it 

that' it had been 
f .-and'ftt'herL 'that it was built for 
i ritcst a diyerfity of opinion among 

which wovrs bow little Wc can rely on them; 
iptftswthi their pride made them in general very 


■ii^tareidf .-oi^if.rn'Mionit^ 


'"l: 


^ ,A'', 4 ihfo^r('fftQC 3 |^ 5 ^ the Uttepra-charitra, 

ijfe^a connived I^fcople,* whom, from their 

is related, that a fage, 

■’ '^i«:^ff.4vii,54ii-’fie6ded':o the verge of Himadri, 

curUivatia^ orchards and gardens ; 

' :(|^^|Q'ahd;‘tf«tfsi'|P'the purpofe of watifertug them. He 
liimill only fo% whofe, nan^j^'Mm the patronymick form.' 
wW^i^^t-aV’A^w •* the youttf ; S?r4A»wrw was beautiful as 
;*€la^MADyvA, bu^^ roving difpofition j 

'aji^d hitViihgt%ft . the' father, in company 
liitiritb ^o^^uth$lidtd htmfe he travelled as far as the 


aj^ably fuuated, 
'a^''p^(^|i3P^«ahly ftyiNtiS' : T-he' country, in which 

or men who fpeak 

' '*' ‘ '^''' '■' '' ■'"'' king had a lovely daugh- 

io A'tAVA'Li, found means to 

the;' pair were’ foofl mtitual ly 
■ p^ii^|tjq€i»tintct%iews;in a fecret 
tjO'#iii^i^'«$W!l|^|dKcefs became pregnant, and. 
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rived in B'ari/ira, where he fuffcred eJttreme pain fnom 
the horning fands ; and havii^ tehched the banks of the 
Crtjhndy he perfonned a rigdicaiil' pefiaace for manjr 
years, during which he barely fupported life with water 
and dry leaves. At length Maua^de'va appeared to 
him, affured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave 
him leave, on his humble requeft, pa fijsr his abode on 
the banks of the holy river Ci/ij reftorihg him to hti 
loft faccrdotal clafyj'aiidpromifingan Increafe of virtual 
and divine irradiation. From the charafter in which the 
God revealed himfelf, he was afterwards named Aoha- 
he'sa, or Lori of him -who Jift/akes Jin j and the ftatioh 
of A'lava'li was called Aghahefajl’hani or Agkor 
hejam. , ' 

Now we firiij the outline of a ftiirtUar tale in the api- 
c\tnt.Roman hiftory j and one would think that xhtHindu 
_^riters wifhed to fupply what was deficient in it. Thie 
old deities of were chiefly rural, fuch as theFahnSj 
.the Sylvins, and others whoprefided oyer orckerdiond 
gardens^ like the fage A'lava'la : the Sanfetii yfnoiddla, 
which is lengthened to dlavdla, when the trench is cair- 
ried quite round the tree, feems to be the rbot of ixui, 
a vineyard or an orchard, in the fame fenfe, 
gardens, and a gardener hr hulbatidman. IVq 
read of Vertumna with child by AropLOj the daug^ 
ter of Facnus by Hercules^ and thofe of NuMi^ok 
and Tarchetius, by fome unknown Gods, or airteaft 
in a fupevnaturial manner j wbichniay be the famh ftpry 
* differently told : the king of the Mlech’hai wopld, no 
doubt, have faved the honour of bis family, by pretend- 
ing tha* hi,§ daughter, received the carefTes of a 

' uncertain ; but «.ap- 

pieats’’tb''*haW''^®' gt'"','i|lft''a.''place of worlh'ip 'raifed 
by theai|isfe^run«iert of a leader, who, 

like others, wdl^fharacd, Hercules : by creQ;- 

ing 
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tug other ediHces round it, they made it the capital 
ol their new weHern rettlemetu& ; and it becdme (o 
flrong a city, that the called it Rhome^ or 

pomr itfdf ; but Romacd^ which all the Hindus place 
very far in the well, was thus denominated, according 
to them, from Roma, or wool, bccaufc its inhabitant^ 
wore mantles of woollen cloth ; as the Greeks gave the 
epithet of vcfturc, to the people 

Mpf Eg^pt, and to thofe caftern natious with whom they 
Were acquainted. Pliny fays, that the primitive name 
of Rome was ftudioiifly concealed by the Romans (a) ; 
‘but AuopsTiNE informs us, that it was Febris : pro- 
bably that word fhould be written Plioberts. About 
two generations before the Trojan war, the P( lafgi began 
to lolc their influence in the weft, and Rome gradually 
dwindled into a place of little or no confequence ; but 
the old temple remained in it : according to the rules of 
granimaticaldciivation, it is more probable, that Romu-^ 
Lus was thus named, becaufe he was found, when an in- 
fant, near the iitc of old Rome, than that new Rome, 
which he rebuilt and reftored to power, fhould have' 
been fo called from Romulus. A certain Romanus, 
believed to be a foil of Ulyssis, is by fome fuppofed 
to have built Rome, with as little rcafon as Romulus; 
if, indeed, they were not the fame perfonage. Roma- 
NVh, perhaps, was the king Launus, whom lUsion 
mentions as very powerful; but whether he was the 
luicign prince whofc daughter infpired A'lava'li with 

c, I cannot pretend to decide ; however, thefe in- 
quiries relate to the dxatp of Vardha and the fcope 
of our woik leads us back' to that of Cuska, 

V 

It is itafonable to believe, that Aghahdfam was the 
cctebraied and ancient city of Amfft in the vicinity 
of the luile Crijhnd, or the of our old geo- 
graphers now called tji^hieh} according to 


^aj b. 3* 5* 
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Mr. Bruce, is the largeft river in Abyjima next to the 
Abay or Nile (a). It is alfo held faerfd^ and the natives 
call it Tenu/h Abay, or Little Niks a verv ancient ap- 
pellation ; for SiRABO gives the name of Tnu/n to the 
country bordering on that livcr (b). Hence, pcihaps, 
^hc ancients miftook this river for the Ni/f^ to which 
they enoncoiifly applied the name Snii ; for the true 
Sin 5 appeal s to be the Little Cri/Iiv 4 The Ay;mi^ who 
live towards the heads of the Nile and the Tacazze^ may 
have derived their name from Aghaha ; and we find the 
race of A'cava'h fettled as well m the iflesof the Red 
Sea near the Abyjfiuian coaft, as in the countiy adjacent 
to Aghahefam : tholeiflcs were caWed Alieu und A laleer; 
and, in the dillnils aboul the Tacazze^ wtic the Elei 
or £/«?,furnamed who dwelt on the banks 

of the Aftapmand the A/labora% ; in which denomina- 
tions of iflands and tribes we may trace the radical word 

/i 7 <z or A'lavdla. 

0 * 

The finallcr Crijhna was fo denominated, either be- 
’ caufe its waters weie blacky or becaufe it had its origin 
iiom an achietement of Chishna; and its name 
Aji'kimaCi, was given on an occalion which has been 
alicady mentioned, but which may here be related at 
large from the Brahmdndtt, When Crishna vilited 
Sain'hn-dxv'ipi and had deftroyed the demon who in- 
itlLcd that delightful country, he pafled along the bank 
of a rivci, and Was charmed with a delicious odour, 
\tliich its waters diffufcd in their courfe : he was eager 
, to view the foiirce of fo flagrant a ftream, but was 
informed by the natives, that it flowed from the temples 
of an elephant, immcnfely large, milk-white, and bcau- 
tifull) formed; thathe governed a numerous race of ele- 
phants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exuded 
from his temples in the feafon of love, had formed the 
liver, which, from bi« name, was called Sanc'kan&gd ; 

that 

(a) Vol. 3. p. 157, 6*2. (b) B. 16. p. 770. 



infeiiQr.,g^E,. and the Apfarajes, 
or Us waters, im- 

paflidn^. atra intoxii^ated with the liquid perfume. The 
, Mi^dk poetafrequently allude to the fragrant juice which 
opacs at certain feafons from fmall do£ts in the temples 
of the male elephant, and is ufeful in relieving him 
from the redundant moifture with which he is then 
, oppr^O’ed ; and they even defcribe the bees as allured 
hy the fcent, and millaking it for that of the fweeteft 
frdwers; but, though .AaRtAN mentions this curious 
fad;) no modern naturalifr, 1 believe, has taken notice 
of it. Crishna was more defirous than before of 
feeing Sa wonderful aphenomenon) and formed a dcfign 
of poffeffing the elephant himfelf; but Sanc’hana'ga 
letiagainft him a vait army of elephants, and attacked 
fticb fury* that the incarnate HGod fpent feven 
days in fttbduing the alfailants, and (even more in at- 
tempting to feize their leader, whom at laft he was, 
obliged to kill with a ftrokc of his Chacra, The head 
of the huge bcaft had no fooner fallen on the-ground, 
where it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Yacjha, or 
• Genius, fprang from the body, who proftrated liimfelf 
before Crishna, informing him, that he was Vijaya- 
VERDUANA, who had once offended Maha'de va, and 
be<m condemned by him to. pafs through a mortal form ; 
that be was fupremeiy bleded in owing his deliverance to 
fo mighty a God, and would infiantly, with his permif- 
fimi, return to his appeafed mailer. ' The vibtor afleni;,- 
td, and left the of bdttlej where, from the hones 
of the flain elephaiHs, rofr a lake, thence named Aji'hi. 
(ari^a^ from whie^'^wetf the river Aji’hmati, whofe 
hallowed waters, adds the au of tie PuranSi fembVe 
worldly affefiions : a itm^jiifironounced 

;iM^p|fr'j^e'.piOvm&es, fsfeliear}y!tbe''<G^erjl’ eVioi', and 
.;|ta:€liivaiiv|^'|t<d^WcdmeS^^i^4b^ cafe, 

tisby'feiia^d j^graphers 
t tJm-'hatfms of '.liters,' -which arc 
femi^diSfor;. the-ist^',pjd:jt\',ji^^^^^ are gene^y 

' ’.v’ ;■ ' '.v ■ ' ■' ■ raafculine 
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mafculine in the weftem laog^gc^. We fii^d aameii 
alfo AjlahofayditiH AJi£thar4i^<'£c^Mji'hivara means thes 
mojl excellmi bone^ or ivory ; Adiabaresy, \vh6 

lived, lays Puny, on its banks, took thdr name, per- 
haps, from the river, the word afi'hi being prononnced 
ati and ddi in fome vulgar dialeds ; asthe Sanfcrii word 
hajli, an elephant, is corrupted into Marehi or 

. Sanc'hdnagd,\fsis anciently named AJdofdbas^orAfiufoias^ 
poffibly from HaJlifravUi or fiomng/rvm, an tkphafit^nii 
allulion to the legend before related } and otie would: 
have thought Hajlimat't, or iFa/iiiwaa, a more rational 
appellation for the Tacazze, fhice there arein fad: many 
elephants in the country which it waters. We mnlt 
beware of confounding Sanc’h:a.na'oa, or the 
of Sanc'hordm'p^ with Sanc’ha-na'ga, or the 
jerpent^ of who,in we have already giyen a;fB.fficiOiir.. 
account, and concerning whom we have nothiligto addfi; 
except that the people of the mountains, now called" 
■•^'Jiubdb, have legendary traditions of a Snake, w’ho for>-\ 
' mcrly rdgned over them, and conquered the kingdOttii, 
of SirK 

V. Concerning the river Navdd, or the NUeoi Ahyf- 
fuiia^ we meet with the following tales in the Padmac^hOi^ 
or Treafure of Lotos~ flowers. A king,namedApYA'YAiiAi.’^ 
finding himlelf declining very low in the vale of yeac^; 
refigned his throne to Apamvatsa, his foft, and r^- 
paired with his wife S'AaMAi>A' to the hermitage ojF * 
renowned and holy Brahmen^ whole name was MricA, 
t or Mricu, intending to confult him on the mode ofen- 
tering into the thirddy»'<t»*<r,6r ordeiiCsdledvanapreJii’ka. 
They found only the fon of the fage, named Mdreut ot 
Mdreava, who gave them fall inftrudions, and accom- 
panied them to the hilly parts of the countiyi where, 
adwifed them to refide. When they arrived at thdr. 
deftined retreat, the J}h&s^ plea fed with: their pticty,; 
fcattered Jlozuers , on thcia like rain, whence the mdun-^ 
tains were called Pujhpam^a, according to the derir», 
3 t vation 
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vation of the Mythologiftsj but PvJJipavafPiam^ which 
ivS tl.c name of the country round them, may figniiy ik» 
mote than tlie region of flowers : the (Jods were not 
fatisfinl with a Ihower of blofloms, and when the firft 
cererUoiiii s wck' performed mPv/hpw-vcrfa they 

Tin tied tiWotfan <‘f loy^ which being mingled with ihof^ 
of the loyal pan and the pious hermit, formed theiiver 
Ntindd, whofe waters haftened to join the Cdf), and 
their united 111 earns fell at length into the Sanc'hdbdkr^ 
or fea of Sane' ha. The goddels, who prefided o\ er the 
Nanda. -palfed neat themanfionof a (age named Sa'n- 
TAfANs a child of SANtAj>ANA, or the Sun, who 
ran with dehght to meet her, and couduQcd her neat 
his hermiuge, where Dhata% and Ri^m were affem- 
bled to pav her divine honours ; they attended her to 
the pli^ce of her conflucntw: with the great Cri)^jttf, neat 
which was aftcrwatds bnilt Sdntapana-Jl'hdn^ and there 
the fage iixed a Itnga^ or emblem of Sa'ntapan a-siva.^ 
to whu'h proilrations mud be made, after prefcnbtd 
ablution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch astdcfire a 
feat in the jnanhuns of Svierga, 

/ 

The mountains and country of Puftpavarjha feem to 
be thofc round the lake Dmbea^ which nnmcdiatelv 
after the rains, fays Mr. Bkuci., look, from the blol- 
foms of the Wanzfy^ as if they were covered with white 
Ihicn or ncw-fallen fnow. DionoRos calls them Pjtu- 
in the oblique calc; and Sirabo, Pfcbeeo<i ; the 
Jake ttfelf being alfo named Pfeboa^ or Pfebo., from the 
Sahjciii word pu/hpa. By one of the old Hindu writers 
the river Nardais placed between Barbara and Cujha- 
dtaip : by another, in Sene' ha^dwtp itfclf j but this is 
eaijiy rcconriied, for, according to the more ancient 
divibon of the earth, the exteiior imp of Cusiia was 
confidered as a pati of Sanc'ha-du'ip ; though, in the 
mew diviiion, i^i, is juft the reverfc : all agree, that the 
Nanddfutisy itt *gicai part of its cootfe, from fouth to 
iiotth; and hence many Brahmens idr^yi a conclufion, 
i . which 
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which by no means IbllowS^ thatUhe CtfH, which 
joins^ muft flow from weft lo esiSU'^^Sdntapuna^fi’hdn^' 

I conceive to have lioodat the 

is, at the confluence of the fmalkr CV^ka with the ' 
united waters of the Nanda and the CMi s and I fuppofe 
Jt to have been the Apollinis oppidmi of Pliny 
*or the capital of the Adiabara^ called ilfo Megahtirif 
~ whom I have already mentioned : for Sa'ntapana 
was an avaldr^ or incarnate formv of the Sun, and' 
the country around his afrdma^ or hermitage, is k.nown : 
to this day by the name of JiTuarfl, which means the 
Sun, according ta Mr. Bruce, and which is no other 
than the Sanferit word Ca>flra, m going round the earth : 
the Nanda, I prefume, or Nile of Abyjiida, was alfo 
named the river of Sa'ntapana, whence the tiredi ! l < 
firft made Ajiapun in the oblique cafe, aiid? thence, 
as ufual, formed the nominative Aftaput. According ' 
to the Pur anas, the Nanda and Little Crljhm unite/; 
/''before they fall into the CdU; and Ptolemy alfo fup^,.i. 
' . pofes that they join near the fouthern border of Msm, 
‘and then are divided, one branch flowing eaftward, and 
another wellward, into the main body of the Nile^ 
That inquifitivc geographer acknowledges himfelf in. 
debted for much ufeful information to many learned . 
Indians whom he knew at Alexandria, and thole Hin- 
dus were probably acquainted with the Purdnas •, but 
Eratosthenes was better informed than Ptolemy 
with refpetl to the- rivers in queftioti; and the miftake 
of the lltndu authors may have arifen from a fa£l^ men- 
, tioned by Mr. Bruce, thatj during the rains, the floods 
divide themfelves, part runriing weftward into the Nile, 
part eaftward into the Tatazii. It fhould nqt be omit- 
ted, that the country of the fage Matcu, and his fon 
Ma^rcava, feems'to be that of the MaorobU, now in* 
habited by the Gofiguas, ^uhas, mdi fShapgdUas s tht 
Greeks,, according to tbeir cuftoin,' having changed: 

, ' I & arcah ^ 

fa) Lib. 6, Cap. 30. 
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Marcah into MamHoSf or long-lived ; though that 
country, fays the 'Abyjtnian traveller, is one of the 
jBoft unhealthy on earth; indeed, if Ma'rcavdjv'ya, 
the fon of Mricandu, be the fame perfon with Ma'r- 
cava',. he was truly Macrobios^ one of the nine long- 
lived fages of the Purdns, 

VL The next legend is taken from the Mahdcalpa ; 
that we introduce here as illullrativc of that which 
has been related in the fecond SeSlion, concerning the 
two Indian (iods of Medicine, to whom fome places 
in were confccrated. 

A rooft pioir. and venerable Sage, named Risiii'ce- 
SA, being very far advanced in years, had rcfolved to 
vi^t, before he died, all the lamed places of pilgri- 
mage; and, having performed his relolation, he bathed 
at laft in the facred water of the Cd/>, where he ob- 
fcivcd fome filhes engaged in amorous play, and re ’ 
flcQing on their numerous progeny, which would fpoit 
like them in the ftrcaiu, he lamented the improbability 
of his leaving anychildicn: but, fince he might poflibly 
be a fathei, even At his great age, he wcniininiediatcK 
to the king of that country, Hiran vavarna, who 
had fifty daughters, and demanded one of them in mar- 
riage. .*^0 ftrangc a demand gave the prince great un- 
calmcfs ; yet he was unwilling to ineui the difpleafure 
of a faint, whofe miprecaiiOMS he du aded : he, there- 
fore, invoked IfiRi, or Vishnu, to infpire him with 
z wife anfvvr, and told the hoary philolophcr, that be 
Ihould mairy any one of his daughters, who ol her own 
accord fhould fix on him as her bridegroom. The 
fage, rather difeoncorted, left the palace ; but, calling 
to miftd the foils of Aswini, he hafteiied to their 
terreltriatajlitlp!', ,and requeUed that they would bellow 
Oiihim*buth youth and beauty; they immediately con- 
tiuiliiied him to AbMm&teda, which we fuppofe to be 
Ikb^dui in Upper E^)'pt; and, when he had bathed in 
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the pool x>f RupayauvitMi he was reftored<to the flower 
of his agci with the graces and charaos of Ga'made'va. 
On bis return to the palace, he entered the fiseretapartr, 
inents, called antakpura, vhsre the fifty princeiSes were 
affeinbled ; and they were all fo tranfported wi.th<thc 
vibon of more than human beauty, that they fell into 
' 5B ecjla/y^viheace the place was afterwards named Moha-^ 
Jl'hdn^ or Mdhana, and is, polEbly, the fame with Mih 
hannani they no fooner had recovered from their trance, 
than each of them exclaimed, that {he would be his 
bride; and their altercation having brought Hirany- 
AVERNA into their apartment, he terminated the con- 
te{l, by giving them all in marriage to Rishice'sa, who 
became the father of a hundred Tons ; and» when he 
fucceeded to the throne, built the city of Suc%averidh0- 
naj framed vimdnas, or celellial felf-moving. cars, in 
which he vifited the Gods ; and made gardens^ bounding 
in delights, which rivalled the bowers of Indra; but, 
y&aving gratified the defire which he formed at Mat- 
fyajangarnfif or the place where the fijh were ajfemhleiy 
he refigned the kingdom to his eldeft fon, Hiranya-, 
VRiDOHA ; and returned in his former ihape to the 
banks of the CdUt where he clofcd his days in devo- 
tion, 

VII. A very communicative Pandit having told me 
a Ihort ftory, which belongs to the fubjeft of this Sec- 
tion, it feems proper to mention it, though I do not 
know from what Purdn it is taken, Aruna'tri, the 
fifth in defeent from Atri before named, was per- 
forming religious rites on the Devdmea mountains, near 
the fite of the modern Cdhulf when a hero, whofe name 
was TueVAydefired bis fpiritual advice; informingfaim, 
that he had juft completed the conqueft of BarharOf 
fubdued xhe Sydmamuc'has., who lived to the haft of the 
river Cali, and overcome the Sanc'hayanai ; but. that 
fo great an effufion of blood, for the fake of dominion 
and fame, had fufiained his foul with a fmful impurity, 
VoL. III. G g which 
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vhich, he vi'as defirous of expiating : the Sage accorcl- 
wigiy prefcribed a fit penance, which tlte conqueror 
perforni^i, in the interior CuJha^A'wip. A certain 
TnPntEijj or Taules, is mentioned in Egyptian hif- 
toiy as a fon of Orus the Shepherd. 


yill. In the firll part of thisEflay, we intimated an 
o^ion, that Ugr^^jl'han was a part of Memphis^ and. 
tbii/UoRAi, whom the Hindus make a king of Dwdracd, 
Gujjara-dfSy or Gujarat., was the Uchoreus, or Oo- 
nous, of the Greeks : nor is it impoflible, that Vexoris, 
who is reprefented as a great conqueror, was thefame 
pcrfqn w’ith Uchoreus^ The dory of Ugra, or Uc- 
•siAsfi'KA, we find in a book entitled Anareftaara-jfln- 

C 'aha>-iit%tra ; from whiclt the following paliagc is ver- 
ily : “• Uorasf/na, chief of kings, was a 

ornament of the Yddava race ; and having 
taken ^sistiNA for his afT'oeiate,. he became fove- 
<« reign of all the Dwtpas : the Devds, the Yac/fidi^ 
“ and the Rdc/hafas^ paid him tribute again and again ; 
*•• having entered and vanquilhed its princes, 
“ elate with pride, the monarch raifed an image of 
I^iWAKA on the banks of the river Cdl)., whence the 
'*.God was CaiBcd by the title of Ugke'swar.v, and the 
“•.place was called Egra^ji'hdr^a.^' 


iXi' The following legend from the UHara-c'hmdai 
is mantfeftly connehled with theoldell hidory and my- 
thology in the world. Inora, king of Mem, having 
flaiu' a Haitya of the fitcerdotal clafs, was obliged ty 
n^Stirefrom the world, in* order to perform the penance 
ordained. for the crime of Brahmahatyd, or the murder 
'Srdhrifiii : ftis dominions were food in the greatell 
d«^<j^d the rebel ■ Petty as opprelfed the Phas, 
iiio .|or adidance to Nahushaj-r prince of 

Virtues, whom they u-nanithdufiy defied 
heavenly manfions, with the title Of De- 
H4«, firll objed wAs ta4‘educe the Pai- 
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lya% and the fovereigns of all the Who had ftiakeh 
off their allegiance; for which purpofe he.raifed an itrt-' 
menfe army, and marched through the interior Cvijha- 
iwip, or IramXidi Arabia^ through the exterior 
of Cush A, or Ethiopia^ ihxQn^Sdnc'hc^iw'tp^oxEgyptf 
.^o\\^Vardha-dwip,ox £wr«)pc, through Chandra-dwtp^ 
and through the countries now called Siberia and 
iia : when he invaded Egypt, he overthrew the coai- 
bined forces of the CuHla-ceJds and Sydma-muc'hasmih 
fo terrible a carnage, that the Cali (a word which 
means alfo the female devouter) was reported to have 
fwallowed up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were 
thrown into her ftream. During his travels he built' 
many places of worlhip, and gave each of them the title 
of Devandhxfham. The principal rivers of the countries 
through which he paffed, were alfo diftinguiOied hy his 
name ; Nahusha being an appellation of the Nile, of 
the Chafhu ox Oxu$, of the Vardha or and of 
^veral others. He returned through India to Mine, 
out unhappily fell in love with SACHi,or Pulomaja', 
the confort of Indra, who fecretly refolded on perfeA 
fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Vrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jnpitcr,diXi6. preceptor of the Divas, 
proinifed Nahusha to favour his addreffes, if he would 
vifit her in a ddld, or palanquin, carried on the flioul-. 
ders of the holieft Brdhmens : he had fufficient influence 
to procure a fet of reverend bearers; but fuch was the 
flOwnefs of their motion, and fo great was his eagernefs 
to fee his beloved, that he faid with impatience to the 
chief of them, which has precifely the fame 
fenfe in Sanferit and in Latin; and the fage, little ufed 
to filth an imperative, anfwercd, “Bethylelfa ferpent.” 
Such was tile power of divine learning, that the.impre-' 
cation was no fooner pronounced, than the king fell 
on the earth in the ftiape of that large ferpent which is ‘ 
c&Wed Ajdgaraixs Sanferit, XiXid Boa hy Naturalifts » in • 
tl^at ftate of humiliation he found his way to the Blaek 
jlfojtntoins, and glided infearch of prey along the ba;nks 

Ggit 
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of the Cali ; but, having 6nce attempted to fwallow a 
Srdhmen deepiy learised ih the Vedas^ he felt a fcorchitig 
ilame, in his throat, and was obliged to difgorge the 
fage alive, by. contatl with, whom his own iiitellebls, 
iwhicb had been obfcurcd by his fall, became irradiated ; 
and he remembered with penitence his crime and its 
pUnifhmcnt. He ceafed frpm that day to devourhuraan 
features, and, having recovered his articulation toge-_ 
thier with his underftanding, he wandered through the 
regions adjacent to' the Niky in fearch of Tome holy 
Bralmeiiy who could predicl the termination of his de> 
ferved mifery : with this view he put many artful quef> 
tions to all whom he met, and at length received in- 
formation, that he would bereftored to his priftine ihape 
by th^ fons of PANDu. He had no refource, therefore, 
but:f^t^nce, and again traverfed the World, vihting all 
^ leihipkis and places of pilgrimage, which he had 
name4 Htun bimfelf in his more fortunate expedition : 
at laft he came to the fnowy mountains of Himdlaye 
where he waited with refignation for the arrival of the 
Pan/oavAs, whofe adventures arc the fubjeft of V Va- 
sa's great Epick Poem. 

, This fable of De'va-nahosha, who is always called 
Heo-nausjj in the popular dialeHs, is clearly the fame 
in part with that of Dioxn ysius, whether it allude to any 
liiigle perfonage, or to a whole colony ; and we fee in 
it the origin of the Grecian fiftion, that DioNrsius 
was fewed up in the MeroSy or thigh, of J opiter j for 
Mem, on which Deva-nahusha refided for a time, 
was the fcat of Inora, or Zeus Ombrios : by the way, 
we muft not confound the celeftial Mem with a moun- 
tain o£ the fam,e appellation ntnx Cdbul, which the na- 
WArtis^ OTCdrding to the late Mr. Forster, ftill call 
nnA Hinduiy who confider it as a fplinter 
of the heavenly mountain, and fuppofe that the Gods 
,<;)ecafionalIy defeend on it, have named Meru-fringa, 
Names ^are often fo Urangely corrupted, that we luf- 
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peft Deo-naush to be alfo the monarch, 

called ‘Tanaos by Justin (4)^ and Taunaris by 
JoRN ANDES, who conqucrcd Afia^ travelled into Egypt^ 
and gave his name to the river otbcrwife called laxartes: 
We have already mentioned Nous as a Gretk name of'the 
'‘ffiUy and the Dambt or IJiher was known alfo by that of 
Tianufvus or Tanais (b): in which points the Puranas 
coincide with Horus, Apoelo, Eustathius, and 
Strabo. 

X. The author of the Visva-prach gives kn account 
of an extraordinary perfonage, named Darda'na'sa, 
who was lineally deicended from the great j amadaOni : 
his father Abhaya'na's lived on the banks of the river 
Vitajta^ where he conftantly performed afts of devotion, 
explained the Vedas to a multitude of pupils, abd was 
chofen by Chit-rarat’ha, who, though 
feigned in that country, as his guruj or fpiritual gtfide, 
/y oung D4RD Anna's A had free accefs to the fccret apart- 
ments of the palace, where the daughter of the king, 
became enamoured of him, and eloped with him through 
fear of detc6tion, carrying away all the jewels and other 
wealth that fhe could colleQ; ; the lovers travelled from 
hill to hill, and from forelt to foreft, until they reached 
the banks of the Calif where their property ieci^c4 
them a happy retreat. Pram6da, a virtuous knd 
learned JraAntm of that country, had a beautiful daugh- 
ter, named Pramada', whom Darda'na'sa, with'the 
alTent of the princejs, took by the hand, that is, married f 
according to the rites preferibed in the Veda ; and his 
amiable qualities gained him fo many adherents,that he 
was at length chofen fovereign of the whole fegion, 
which he governed wth mildnefs and wifdbm. Hi*^ 
anceftry and pofterity are thus arranged : 

Jamadagni, 

(a) LiK 1. Cap; ». snd Lib. a. Cap. 36. 

(b) £v.fiath, on Ditn^. Perifg. y, 298, 
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Prdchhids^ 

Tdmre'puht 

^ajfttrands, 

BhunjanoSi 

Craunchands, 

4bhayajiPdnd 


AbhaydndSf 
D vrba'na'^s, 
Vainahhritdna 
TecdndSf 
Bhuhiindt^ 
Trail ttynnydi. 


The river here named Vilajlu^ and vulgaily 
is the ffydafpesof the Greeks : a nation who lived on us 
hankS) are called Dardanns, by Diovysioo (a) ; and 
the Grtcian Pardanus was probably the fame with 
DAR.PA*NA'iA, who travelled into Egypt with many al- 
fociaies. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt ; a momi- 
tain, tailed anciently Treim, and now Tora^ fionttd 
Memphis; and at the foot of it was a plate all nail v 
named Troja^ near the jV»/c, luppofed to have been an 
old lettlcment of Trojans^ who had fled from the (otet s 

J if MtNAtvus ; but Ctrsias, who is lathcr blamtabic 
or credulity than for want of veracity, and moll of 
whofe fables are to be found m the Purdu), was of a 
different opinion j foi he affei ltd, according to Diodo- 
rus of Sicily i that Troja, in EgypU was built by Ti ojau t, 
who had come from AJfyna under the famed Si miu \- 
Mis (b), named Sami'rama' by the ancient Hindu wii- 
ters, and this account is confirmed by IIluodoih, 
who fays, that a race of Dakuanians weic fettled on 
the banks of the riverGjv»rf(5,ncarthc 7i^m,ffj,wheic, 
t imagine, Darua'na'sa, and his affociates, firft efla- 
hlifhca thcmfclvcs, after their dqpaiturcfrom India (d). 


EuSTAIHItS, 


(4) P«t«g* V. U. 38. fij B, a, 

edi lUad, Y. V. aic. 


(O B. I. C. 189. 
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Eustathius, in his comment on, the dif- . 

tinguifiiestheDtirdanets ftom the jDart/anot, making the 
firit an Indian^ and the fecond a Trojan, race but ' 
it fcems probable, that both races had a common ori- 
gin ; when Homer gives the Trojans the title of Mero- 
pza«5, he alludes to their eaftern origin from the bor- 
ders of Mem; the very name of king Mehops being 
no other than Me'rupa, or fovereign of that moun- 
tainous region. 

XI. We come now to a perfon of a dilFercnt cha- 
rafter; not a prince or a hero, but a bard, whofe life , 
is thus defcribetl in the Visvafdra. On the bank<t of the 
Cilt dwelt a Brahmen^ whofe name was Lyc^HA^Y^- 
na's; a fage rigoroufly devout, Ikillcd in the Icjariung 
of the Vedai, and firmly attached to lltefwoefliip of 
Heri ; but, having no male iffiie, he was lohg:dif^nfo- 
latc, and made certain oblations to the Godj-p^hich 
/ proved acceptable ; fo that his wife Sa'nckiti became 
j^egnanf, after fhe had tatted part of the charu, of 
cake of rice, which had been offered ; in due time ihe 
was delivered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brahmens, 
convened at the jdtacarma, or cererriony on his birth, 
unanimoiifly, agreed to name Herioatta, or given by 
the divinity. When the fanfedra, or inftitution d£ a 
Brahmen, was completed by his inveftiture with the fa- 
cerdotal Itring, and the term of his ftudentffiip in the 
. VUa was patt, his parents urged him to enter intp the 
fecond order, or that of a married man ; but he ran into ' 
•the woods, and palled imnfediately into the fourth, or- 
der, difclaiming all w.oi Idly counetlions, and wbolly de- 
voting Jiimfelf to Vishnu : he continually praflifed 
the famddkiyogasQx unionuiith the Deity by contemplation;' 
fixing his mind lb intenfely on Gtod, that his vital 
foul feemed concentrated in the or 

pineal 
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pifteal gland, whjilli;, bis animal faculties were fufpended, 
put his body ili;^ uncorrupted, tili (he reflux of the 
fpicits put them again in luotipn ; a ftate, in which 
■■ the, Hindus affert, that fome Yogis have remained for 
years, anid^'the fanciful gradations of which are mi- 
nutely deftribed in the Yoga-fdjira, and even deli neat ed,._. 
in the figures called Shdtchacra^ under the emblems of 
lotos-flowers with different numbers of petals, according 
to the Tuppofed ftations of the foul in her myftical af- 
„cept. From, this habit merging all his vital Jpirits 
in the idea of the Supiieme Being, Heridatta was 
naijied Li'na'su ; a name, which the people repealed 
withi enthufiarm ; and he became the guru^ or fpiritual 
of the whole nation : he then rambled over 
til^ and dancing, like a man in a 

<|^it he fang no hymns, except thofe. which 
htp%l|i.|^ Compofed ; and hence it came, that all 
oltfe^iymis were negleQcd, while thofe of Lina'su 
aitme were ^mmitted to memory from his lips, and 
acquired uriiverfal celebrity. Other particulars of hit 
life are mentionedin thePuranas^ wherefr^gmentsofhi * 
ipoetry arcj moft, probably, cited: Jhave no doubt, 
that. , he was the fame perfon with the Linos of the 
Oriels f and,.if his hymns can be recovered, they will 
be. curioiis at Icaft,^ if not inflruBive. Lina'su was 
the in defccni from the fage Bharadwa^- 

jA, WhPitt' fome call the fon of Vrihaspati, or the 
regent of Jupiter : he is faid to have married at an 
advanced age, by the fpecial cominand of Heri, and 
bye of his defccndants are named in the following pc- *• 
.<iigre<Sv ■ 

,,;Bhahadi*a'ja, Lec'hayandst 

pdrijhdydndsi ■ Li'na'su, or LindyandSt 

iOJJmmydyaiidSf CaundayandSf tO. 


OmrivdyandSf 
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Gmriv^ands, 
Cdfitndyanas, 5. 
Bhrity^andif 

Sic'haydms^ 


M&Jhayand%, 

CitnacajiandSt 

Sdnc'haldyandSf 

Cdiucdyands. 


XII. The tale of Lubdhaca relates both to the mo- 
rals and agronomy of the Hindus^ and iseonftantly re- 
cited by the Brdhnens on the night of Siva, which falls 
on the fourteenth of Mdgha^ or of P'hdlgun^ according 
as the month begins from the oppofition or from the 
conjunBion. 


Lubdhaca was defccnded from the race of Pallia 
and governed all the tribes of Cirdtas : he was violent 
and cruel, addiBcd paflionately to the pleafures of the 
chace, killing innocent beads without pity, and eating 
their flefli without remorfe. On the lunar 
day of the dark half of P’hdlgun^ he had found no gains 
in the forell j and at fun-fet, faint with hunger, he rov- - 
^ ed along the banks of the Crifknd, ftill earneftly look- 
‘ ing for Tome animal whom he might ihoot : at the be- 
ginning of night he afcended a jBt/na-tree, which is 
confccratcd to Maha'de'va, whofe emblem had befen 
.fixed under it near a fpring of water; and, with a hope 
of difeerning fome bead through the branches, he tore 
off the leaves, which dropped on the linga^ fprinkHtig 
it with dew; fo that he performed facred rites to the 
God, .without intending any aft of religion. In the 
fird watch of the night a large male antelope caine to 
i the fpring; and Lubdhaca, hearing the found which 
he made in drinking, fixed' his arrow, and took aim at 
the place whence the noife proceeded ; when the ani- 
mal, being endued by Siva with fpeech and intelleft> 
told him, that he had made an affignation with a be- 
loved female, and requeded him to wait with patteneft 
till the next day, on which he promifed to retdrif ! 
the mighty hunter was foftened, and, though nearly 

famifliedT 
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permitted the antelope to depart,, having firfl 
.exaQed an oath, that he *would perform his eiigago 
' ment. A: female antelope, onp of Kis conlbrts, came 
‘in the fecohd watch to drink at the fpring ; who was in 
like manner allowed to cfcape, on her foiemn promife, 
that ihe wOuld return, when ihc had committed her 
helplefs young to the care of a filler; and thus, in the 
third and fourth watches, uvo other females were rc- 
leafed for a time on pretences nearly limiiar, and on 
, iifflilar promifes. So many a£ls of tender benevolence 
in fo trying a fituation, arid the rites to Maha'oe'va, 
which accompanied them from watch to watch, though 
with a different intention, were pleafing to the God, 
who eidightened the mind of Lubdhaca, and raifed in 
himi|bridus thoughts on the cruelty of flaying the inno- 
cent for the gratification of his appetite : at early dawn 
he rkurijed to bis manfion, and, having told his fa- 
mily the adventure of the night, aflted whether, if he 
iliouid kill the antelopes, tliey would participate his 
guilt, but they difclahned any lhare in it, and iiilifted, 
that, although it was his duty to provide them with 
fuftenance, the puniflimcnt of fin mull fall on him 
folely.. The faithful and amiable beaft at that moment 
^preached him, with his three conforts and all his little 
one?, deliring to be the firft vibiini; but Lubdhaca ex- 
claimed, that be wouldnever hurthisfriend and his giiide 
to the path of happinefs, applauded them for their ftritl 
;;obfervancc of their promifes, and bade them return to 
.the woods, into which he intimated a dcfign of following 
them. as a hermit: his words were nofooner uttered, 
a celeftial car defeentfed with a mclTenger from 
';iS|vA, by whofe order the royal convert and the .whole 
«||)mii)y oi^ antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant and 
bodies, to the ftarry regions, fanned by 
nymphs, as they rofc, and lhaded by genii, 
vi&ijield ttobrellas, while a chorus of etberial ibng- 
^^^'a^ilantedythe praifes of tendernefs to living crea- 
a rigorous adherence to truth. Lubdhaca 

2 ' 
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was appointed, regent of Siriusy which is called . the,,, 
yoga Itar; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog, 'i 
. and his arrow feems to extend froth |3 in that atterifm. ,, 
to X in the knee of Orion, the three flats in whofe ,• 
neck are thelunar manfion ifng-fl/trai, or the Acad of 
the male antelope, who is reprefented looking round at 
the archer ; the three flats in the belt are the females, 
and thofe in the fword, their young progeny; Maha- 
uf/va, that he might be near his favourites, placed > 
himfelf, it is faid, in the next lunar manfion A'rirh, his 
head being the bright flat in the fhoulder of Orion, 
and his body including thofe in the arm with feveral 
fmaller ftars in the galaxy. The fon of Lubdhaca 
fucceeded him on earth, and his lineal defeendants yet 
reign, fays the author of the Purm, on the delightful . 
banks of the Crtjhnd. 

This legend proves a very material faQ, that the 
Pallis and Cirdtas were originally the fame people ; it 
feems' to indicate a' reformation in fome of the religious 
tenctsand habitsof the nations bordering on tht Crtjhnd; , 
and the whole appears conneded with the famous 
Egyptian period regulated by the heliacal rifing of Si" 
rim : the river here mentioned I i'uppofe to be the: 
finallar Crijhnd, or the Sirii of the ancients, fo n^med, 
as well as the province of Sire, from the word Seir, 
which means a iog, fays Mr. Bruce, in the language of 
that country. The conftcllations of Orion and the 
two Dogs point at a fimilar ftory differently told; hut 
the name of Lubdhaca feems changed by the Greeks 
into Labdacus: for fin'ce, like the ancient /wd/awf,, 
they, applied to their new fcitlemcnts the hiftory and 
fables of their primitive country, they xeprefent Labba?- 
cus as the grandfon of Cad.\ius, the fon of Potvpo- 
Ri;s, (for fo they were plcafcd to difguife the name,) 
and the father of Laius; now Cadmus^ as wb have 
jhowiij was Cakdame^sw’AR A j or Mauape va, aod Po*' 
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tVfioi^'us, or PoLYDPfus, was Paludatta, the gift 
of thie lijational goA 'Palli or JVairrit. '. As to Laboacus, 
he djfed m'‘^he flower of his ag^, or difappeared, fay the 
, J/iWtts, 'arid Was tranflated into heaven; but, during his 
ipinority, the reigns of government were held by Lycus, 
a fon 'of Nycteus, or' Nacton-chara : he was fiic- 
ceeded by Laius, which, like Pali, means a htrdfman 
or Jhepherd; for x»t», Anas, and x«», fignify herds and 
flocks; and thus we find a certain Laius, who had a 
fon Bncotioi^', andagrandfon Phialus, both which 
names have a reference to pajlure, for the Shepherds 
were called by the Greeks Ayt\a.7oi, and Agelaia was 
fyribnymous with Pallas. The Ton of Laius wds 
with whofe dreadful misfortune, as we inii- 
matedTri'^^'e firftfeftion,the Hindus are not unacquaint-' 
cd, thdogh they mention his undefigned inceft in a 
different mariner, and fay, that Yogajsrashta', whom 
they deferibe as a flagitious woman, entered into the 
fcrvice of forne cowherds, after the miferable death of 
her fon Maha'su'ra, or the;’tJrea/ Hero, by Lina'su, 
i:the fon of Lubdhaca, who was defeended from Pal- 
■%ix' the whole Itory feems to have been Egyptian, 
though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their own 
country. 


• XlII. The laft piece of hiftory, mixed with anaftro- 
logical fable, which I think it ufeful to add, becaufe 
fit relates to Barbara, is the legend of Da'sarat’ha, 
* or the monarch, whofe car had borne him to ten regions, 
or to. the eight points, the zenith, and the nadir : it 
is told both in the Bhawijhya Purdn and the Brdhmdnda. 
•Be was defeended from Su'kya, or He'li, which is 
' dfriame pf thb Sun in Greek and in Sanferit : one of his 
)j*^ced#si the great Raghu, had conquered the feven 
}d0fe^fOT tbfc whole earth, and Vishnu became in- 
^'f!in perfon of his fon Ra'machandra. It 
^ in |be reign of Dasarat'ha, that Sani, hav- 
felt the lunar manfion CrUtlcd, or the Pleiads, 
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was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call RShivd<t 
and that pa0age of Saturn is didtngui/hed by the ap- 
pellationof Sacata-hheda^ or the feBion 0/ the xuain^L. 
an univerfal drought having reduced the country to the. 
deepeft dittrefs, and a total depopulation of it being 
apprehended, the king ruminonedall his aftrologers and 
philofophers, who aferibed it foleiy to the unfortunate 
paffage of the malignant planet j and Vasisht’ha 
added, that, unlefs the monarch himfclf would attack 
Sani, as he ftrongly advifed, neither Inuka nor Bra'h- 
MA himfclf could preventthe continuance of thedrought 
for twelve years. Dasarat’ha that indant afceni^ed. 
his miraculous car of pure gold, and placed himfelif at 
the entrance of Rdhini, blazing like his progenitor the 
Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanhdrafira, which attrads all things with irrefilii- 
blc violence : Sani, the Jlozo-moving child of Sv'R'tAf 
Arejfei in a blue robe, crowned with a diadem, htiving four 
arms, holding a bow, a f piked weapon, and a cirmlet, ■ 
(thusite is deferibed in one verfe) difeerned his formi- 
dable opponent from the laft degree of Criiiicd, and 
rapidly defeended into the land of Barbara, which burll 
into a flame, while he concealed himfelf far under 
ground. The hero followed him; and his legions, 
marching to his alliftance, perifhed inthc burning fands; 
but Sani wasattra61ed by the magnetick force of the 
Sanhdrdjlra, and, after a vehement confliQ;^ was. over- 
powered by Dasarat’iia, who compelled him to prO- 
mife, that he never more would attempt topafs through 
the wain of Rdhini : the victor then returned to his pa- 
lace, and (he regent of the planet went to SAtii-Ji’hdn. 
in Barbara, while the ground, on which he had fought, 
afiurficd a red hue. The Hindu allrologcrs fay, that.- 
Sani has hitherto performed his promife, but that, ..ip , 
four or five years, he will approach fo nearly to Roh'^ 
that great mifehief may be feared from fo noxious i 
planet, who has nothing in this age to apprehend frum. 
a hero in a feU'-moving car with at) irrefiftible weapott.;^ 
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they add,- that Manoala, or Mars, the child of 
P&it’hivi, has alfp been prevented from traverfing 
the waggon of Rdhini, but that Vrihaspati, Sucra, 
,;and Bodha, or Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, pafs it 
freely and innocently, while it is the conftant path of 
. Soma, or the Moon, of whom the beautiful Rdhini, or 
Aldebtrhhn, is the favourite confort. 

The hiftory of Dasarat’h being immediately con- 
neSed with that of Ra'machandra, and confequently 
of the firft colonies who fettled in India, it may pro- 
perly conclude this third feflion, which has been con- 
fined to the demigods and fages, who diftinguiihcd 
themfelves' in the countries "bordering on the of 
;'«nd, whatever may be thought of fome cty- 
inolp4iCa!'e(rnJe^?t»rc5,which I have generally confirmed 
by fafafs and circumftances, it has been proved, I truft, 
by pofitive'cDtVmrr, that the ancient Indians were ac- 
quainted with thofe countries, with the courfe of that 
Celebrated river, and with Mifra, or Esppt» 


KI^iMARKS 
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REMARKS 

ON THE PRECEDING ESSAY, 
By THE PRESIDENT. 


S INCE I am pcrfuadcd, gentlemen, that the learned 
EH'ay on Egypt and the Nile, which you have juft 
attentively heard, hasalfordcdyou equal delight with that 
which 1 have myl'elf received From it, I cannot refrain 
from endeavouring to inereafe your fatisfadion,by con- 
I'efling openly, th^t I have at length abandoned the 
greateft part of that natural diftrult, and incredulity, 
which had taken pollcihon of my mind, before I had 
examitted the fources from which our excellent affociate, 
Lieutenant Wh.iord, has dran n fo great a variety of 
new and incerening opinions. Ilaving lately read, again 
and a<^aiu, both alone, and w-ith a Pandit, the numerous 
original pallages in the Purunas, and other Sanferit 
books, which the writer of the dilfertation adduces in 
fuppon of his alfcrtions, I am happy in bearing tefti- 
mony to hi s perfett good faith,and general accuracy, both 
in his extrads, and in the tranflations of them; nor 
Ihould I decline the trouble of annexing literal verfions 
^thera all, if our Third Volume were not already filled 
with a fufficient ftore of curious and (my own part 
being excepted) of valuable papers : there are two, 
however, of Mr. Wilkokd’s extracts from the Pitrd- 
nas, which deferve a verbal tranflation ; and I, there- 
fore, exhibit them word for word, with a full convic- 
tion of their genuinenefs and antiquity. 

The firft of them is a little poem, in the form of the 
hymns aferibed to Orpheus, in piaifc ot the Ntlti, 
which all the Brahmens allow to be a facred river in. 
'CuJhaJwipi and which we may confidently pronqutjto 
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, to be the Nile ; it is taken from, the Scanda-purdn, and 
fuppofed to be the coinpofition of Visva'mitra, the 
father of Sacontaiua', with whofe life you are well 
acquainted: ' 

t. “ edit, Crljlind, likewife Nila'; 'Syama, Cdld, 

and Ajild alfo : Anja-ndbha and 'Sydmald : Mecha- 

cd too, and Pdvant ; 

2^ ** Aghahd and Mdc/Itadd. — Thefe twelve profpe- 
** rous names of the Cdlicd^ in whatever receptacle of 
“water 

g. “ A man fliall repeat at the lime of bathing, he 
“ Ihall gain the fruit of an ablution in the Cali. No 
‘V&eam oh earth is equal to the river Cali, as a giver 
“ of increafe to virtue. ■ 

4. “ He, who has bathed in her Jlream, is wholly 
“ releafed from the murder of a Brahmen, and every 
“ other crime : they, who have been offenders in 
“ the highcil degree, are purified by her, and con- 
“ fequently who, have committed rather inferior 
“ fifls, 

g. “ They, who have arrived on the bank of the 
“ river Cali, are indubitably releafed from fin ; and 
,f‘ even by a fight of the river CdCt, an afferablage of 
. “ crimes is quite effaced : 

, 6. “ But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in her 
« wifi^rs, is impoffible even for BrahsIa. Thefe de- 
^tful end exquifite names whatever men 

repeat, even ^cy are confidered as duly 
in the river Cdl^i conftaotly, therefore, muft 
fit’tbev be reheated w^h all to/Rbk attention.” 


Here 
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Here I muft obferve, that the couplets of the Vcdcf 
which our learned friend has quoted at the beginning 
of his Efl'ay, are in a fimilar drain to thofe of V isva'- 
MiTRA } nor have a doubt of their authenticity, becaufe 
the fifth line is clearly in a very ancient dialed, and the 
original ends in the manner of the Hindu Scripture, 
witli a repetition of the two lafl; words; but either we 
uiuft rcjed a redundant fyllablein the concluding verfe, 
(though fuch a redundance often occurs in the Veda.Jor 
wc muft give a different verfion of it. The line is 

Sit^itasamdydgut puram v<Jti nanivtHate^ 

which may thus be rendered ; “ By whofe union of 
“ white and dark azure waters, a mortal, who bathes 
“ in them, attains the Moft High, from whoje prefence 
“ he returns not to this terrejirial manjion” 

Of ih(5 fecond paflage, from the Padvia-purdn, the 
following tranflation is minutely exatl : 

1. “To Satyavarman, that fovercign of the 
“ whole earth, were born three fons ; the eldeft, Sher- 
“ MA ; then, C’harma; and, thirdly, JyA'pExi hy 
“ name : 

2. “ They were all men of good morals, excellent 
“ in virtue and virtuous deeds, {killed in the ule of 

weapons to llrike with or to be thrown; brave men, 
“ eager for vidory in battle.' 

3. “ But Satyavarman, being continually de- 

“ lighted with devout meditation, and feeing his fona 
“ fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of ^ 
“ vernment, ■' 
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4. “ Whilfl He remained honoring and fatisfvTng the 
Gods, and priefts, and kihe. One day by the aft of 

“ deftiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

5. “ Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked : then 
was he feen by C’harma, and by him were his two 

“ brothers callcu, 

6. “ To -whom he [aid : What now has befallen 
“ In what ftatc is this our fire ? By thofe two was 
** he hidden with clothes, and called to his fonfes again 
“ and again. 

7. “ Having recovered his intcllcft, and perfeftly 
“.knowing t\hat had paffed, he curfed C’harma, Jay- 
" ing : Thou flialt be the fervant of fervants ; 

8. “ Jiul, fince thou waft a laugher in their. prefcnce,- 
from laughter Ihalt thou acquire a name. Then he 

“ gave to Shsrma the wide domain on the fouth of the 
“ fnowy mountain, 

5. “ And to J vaVi-. !i he gave all on the north of the 
“ Inowy mountain ; but he, by the power of religious 
“ contemplation, attained fupreme blifs.” 

Xow yon will probably think, (hat even the concife- 
ns'L and linipliciiy of this narrative are excelled by the 
Mojaick relation of the fame adventure j but, whatever 
may l)c our opinion of the old Indian ilylc, thisextraft 
moft clearly proves, that the Satyavkata, or Satya- 
of the Purdns was the fame perfonage (as it 
has Wn afferted in a former publication) with the Noah 
.of Sciripiuire, and we confequently fix the utmoft limit 
at Hindu Chronolog)' ; nor can it be with rcafon inferred 
from the identity of the ftorics, that the divine legiflaior 

borrowed 
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borrowed any part of hU work from the Egyptians .* he 
was deepjy veifed, no doubt, in all their learning, fueh 
as it was; but he wrote What he knew to be truth itfelf, 
independently of their tales, in which truth was blended 
with fables ; and their age was not fo remote from the 
days of the Patriarch, but that every occurrence in his 
life might naturally have been prelerved by traditions 
from father to fon. 

Wc may now be aflured, that the old Hindus had a 
knowledge of M.ijr and of the Nile; that the legends of 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia (to fclecl one example out 
of many) were the fame with thofe of Cape'ya and 
Ca'syapi ; that Perseus and Andromeda were no 
other than PA'RAsicAand Antarmada'; and that Lord 
Bacon, whom, with all his faults, (and grievous faults 
they were,) we may juftly call the great architeB of the 
temple oj knowledge^ concluded rightly, that the Mytho- 
► logy of tjje Greeks, which their oldelt writers do mn 
pretend to have invented, was no more than a light uir, 
which had pajfed from a more ancient people into the 
flutes of the Grecians, and which they modulated into 
fuch defcants as bell fuited their fancies and the Hate of 
their new fettlements : but wc mull; ever attend to 
the diftin£lion between evidence and conjeBure ; and I 
am not yet fully fatisfied with many parts of Mr. 
Wilford’s ElTay, which are founded on fo uncertain 
a bafis as conjeHurai Etymology; though I readily ad- 
mit, that his etymologies are always ingenious, often 
plauiible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be confirmed by 
hiftorical proof. Let me conclude thefe remarks with 
applying to Him the words of the memorable writer 
whom I have juft named, and with exprefling an opi- 
nion, in which I have no doubt of your concurrence, 
“ That, with perfevering induftry, and withfcrupulous 
“ attention to genealogies, monuments, inferiptions, 
names and titles, derivations of words, traditions and 
** archives, fragments of hiftory, and fcattered paffa- 

H h 2 “ gc» 
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ges from rare books on very different fubje6fs, be 
“ has preferved a venerable tablet from the Jhipwreck 0 / 
“ time; a work, operofc and painful to the author, but 
“ extremely delightful to his readers, and highly dc* 
“ fcrviug their grateful acknowledgments." 
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XIV. / 

A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 


PLAN UTEA, 

By Dr. ROXBURGH. 

I. '^HE Maduga of the Gentm, and Plafo of the 
^ llortus Malabaricus,* is a middle fized, or 
rather a large, tree, not very common on the low- 
lands of this coaft, but much more fo up amongft the 
mountains : it calls its leaves during the cold fcafon; 
they come out again with the flowers about the 
months of March and Aprils and the feed is ripe in 
June or July. 

'Tituxisi-irregular, generally a little crooked, covered 
with afh-coloured, fpongy, thick, flightly fcabrous 
bark, the middle llrata of which contain a red juice 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

Branches very irregularly bent in various dire£lions i 
young llioots downy. 

Leaves alternate, fpreading, ihrecd, from eight to fix- 
teen inches long, l.e -flets emarginated, or rounded 
at the apex, leathery, above Ihining and prettyfinooth, 
below flightly hoary, entire : the pair are obliquely 
oval, from four to leven inches long, and from three 
to four and a half broad ; the exterior one inverfe 
hearted, or, in other words, tranfverfely oval, and 
conliderably larger than the lateral. 


Common 


The Butea Frondofa of Roes sc. 
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- Common Petiole round, when young, flowny, the 
length of the leaflets. ' 

Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy. 

• of the Leaflets awled. 

Raceme lermifial, axillary, and form tuberofitics over 
the naked woody branchlets, Handing in every direc- 
tion, rigid, covered with a foft greenilb purple down. 

Flowers Papilionaceous j pendulous, pedicelled, fafei. 
died, large, their ground of a beautiful deep red, 
fhaded with orange and filver-coloured down, which 
gives them a raoft elegant appearance. 

r 'S' 

PiiDiCELS round, about an inch long, articulated near 
the apex, and covered with the fame grcenifli vel- 
vet-like down. 

Bracts, one below the infertion of each pedicel, lanced, 
falling, two fimilar but fmaller, prefling on the Calyx, 
falling alfo. 

Calyx ; Perianth belled, leathery, two-lipped, upper 
lip large, fcarce emarginated j under three- toothed, 
covered with the fame dark green down that the ra- 
ceme and pedicels are covered with, withering. 

COROL ; 

Banner reflected, egged, pointed, very little longer, 
than the wings. 

Wings afeending, lanced, the length of the ^el. 

: Xcel below two parted, afeending, large, mooned, 
lb* length o^he wings and banner. 

Stamens : filaments one and nine, afeending in a regu- 
lar feuiicircle, about as long as the corol. 

( i^kfhers equal, linear, creft, 

3 
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Pistil*. Gem fhort, thick, pedicellcd^ lanced, downy. 
Style afeending, a little larger than the filaments. 
Stigma fmall, glanduloiis. 

Pericarp, legume pedicclled, large, pendulous, all, 
but the apex wl^re the feed is lodged, leafy, downy, 
about fix inches long by two broad, never opening 
of itfelf. 

Seed one, lodged at the point of the legume, ova!, much 
comprclfed, fmooth, brown, from an inch and a quar- 
ter to an inch and a half long, and about one broad. 

From natural fiffiircs, and wounds made in the bark 
of this tree, during the hot feafon, there iH'iies a nlofl 
beautiful red j\iicc, which foon hardens into a ruby*co- 
loured brittle aftringent gum : but it foon lofrs its beau- 
tiful colour, if expofed to the air : to preferve the co- 
lour, it muft be gathered as foon as it becomes hard^ 
and kept clofely corked up in a bottle. 

This gum, held in a flame of a candle, fwells and 
burns away llowly, without fmell or the leaft flame, into 
a coal, and then into fine light white afhes: held in the 
mouth it foon diffolves; it tafles Itrongly, but fimply, 
aftringent j heat docs notfoften it, but rather renders^ it 
more brittle ; pure water diffoives it pcrfcdly ; the folu- 
tion is of a deep red colour; it is in a great meafurie 
Ibluble in fpirits, but this folution is paler, and a little 
turbid;lhe watcryfolutionalfo becomes tuibidwhen fpi- 
• rit is added, and’ the fpirituous more clear by the addi- 
tion of water; diluted vitriolic acid renders both folu- 
tions turbid, mild cauftic vegetable alkali changes the 
colour of the watery folution to a clear deep fiery 
red:* the fpirituous it alfo deepens, but in a lefs degree : 

Sal 

With an alkalized dccodion of this gum, I tried to dye cotton 
cloth prepared with alum, with fugar oi lead, and with a ioluiion. of 

tin 
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Sal Mariis changes the watery folution into a good 
durable ink. 

Thefe are» I think, proofs that a very fmall pro- 
portion of rdfin is prefent in this fubftance : in this it 
differs effcntially from the gum reftn called KinOf or 
Gummiru1>rum ajlringens, which ii\e. Edinburgh College 
has taken into their materia raedica (I have ufed the 
recent gum ,in making my experiments, which may 
jnake fome difference) ; but as this can be moll per- 
fedly dilTolved in watery menftrua, it may prove of 
ufe where a fpirituous folution of the former (being 
the moft complete) cannot be fo properly adminiftered, 
coi^fequently it may prove a valuable acquifition alio. 

Infulions of the flowers, either frcfh or dried, dyed 
cotton cloth, previoufly impregnated with a folution of 
alum or alum and tartar, of a moft beautiful bright yel- 
low, which was more or lefs deep according to the 
ftrength of the infulion : a little alkali added to fhc infu- 
fion, changes it to a deep reddifh orange; it then dyed 
unprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the 
Jeaft acid changes to a yellow or lemon : thefe beautiful 
colours J have not been able to render perfctlly per- 
manent. 

Amongft numberlefs experiments, I expreffed a quan- 
tity of the juice of the frefh flowers, which was diluted 
with alum water, and rendered perfeftly clear by depu- 
mtion : it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, . 
into a foft extrafcl ; this proves a brighter water-colour 
than any gamboge I have met with ; it is one year 
(ince 1 btft ufed it, and it remains bright. 



Infulions 


tin ia kfid regia, but the itls produced thereby were bad ; that where 
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Infufions of the dried flowers yielded me an extraQ 
very little, if any thing, inferior to the lafl; mentioned; 
they yield alfo a very fine durable yellow lake, and all 
thefe in a very large proportion. 

The Lac infe^are frequently found on the Tmall 
branches and the petioles of the leaves of this tree : 
whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to im- 
prove the colourof theirredcolouringmattcr, I cannot 
fay ; it would require a fet of experiments accurately , 
made on fpecimens of lac gathered from the various 
trees it is found on, at the fame time and as nearly as 
poffible from the fame place, to determine this point. 

I do not find that the natives make any ufe of the 
gum or flowers, although they proinifc to be valuable, 
the j'onner as a medicine, and the latter as a pigment 
and dying drug. 

II. TJutea SuPERBA,* Tiga Mdduga o[ the Getdoos, 
is a very large twining fhrub, a native of the moun- 
tains. Flowering time, the beginning of the hot 
fcafon. 

Root fpindlc-form, very large. 

Stem twining, as thick as, or thicker than, a man’s leg, 
woody, very long, running over large trees. Bark, 
afli-coloured, pretty fmooth. 

Branches like the ftem, but fmall, and with a fmoother 
bark. 

X, EAVES alternate, threed, remote, very large. 

Leaflets 


"So named by Dr. RoNauRGn. 



■* description, &C. 

Leaflets doway,in other refpcfls asin BiUea Frondoja, 
but greatly larger : the exterior one is generally 
about twenty inches long, and broad in proportion, 
the lateral fomewhat lefs. 

Racemes as in the former, but muclj^arger. 

Flowers alfo the fame, only much larger, and more 
numerous. 

Calyx divided as the other, but the divifions longer, 
and much more pointed. 

Cqrol the fame. 

Legumes and feed as in the former, but rather largei. 

When this fpecies is in full flower, I do not think the 
vegetable world offers a more gaudy fhow : the flowers 
are incomparably beautiful, very large, and very-uyme- 
rbus j the colours arc fo exceedingly vivid, that my bell 
painter has not been able, with his utmoft fkill, to 
come any thing like near their brightnefs. 

From fiffures, &c. in the bark, the fame fort of 
ruby-coloured aftringent gum exudes ; the flowers alfo 
yield the fame beautiful yellow dye and pigment. 


Dr. Roxburgh’s Dcfcription of the Nerium Tiidlorhim would 
have been fubjoined ; bur ihe publication of it is delayed^, until the 
Sojciety have been favoured with the lefult of his father experiments. 
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ON THE 

MANUFXpTURE OF INDIGO 

\ 

AT AMBORI. 

Bv Libutenast CotoNEL CLAUDE MARTIN, 

I PRESENT the Society with a fhort defcription of 
the procefs obferved in the culture and maDufa^ure 
of Indigo in this part of India. The Ambore diftrift i« 
comprifed within a range of furrounding hills of amode* 
rate height. The river Pallar^ declining trom its appa- 
rent foutherly direftion, enters this diftrift about three 
miles from the eaRward, Valhes the Ambore Pettah^ a 
fmall neat village, diRant three miles to the fouthwardl 
of. the fort of that name,htuated in a beautiful valley; 
the Ikirts of the hills covered with the Palmeria and 
Date trees, from the produce of which a confiderable 
rjuantity of coarfe fugar is made ; this traO. is fertilized 
by numerous rills of M’ater conduced from the river 
along the margin of the heights, and throughout the in- 
'termediate extent : this element being conveyed in tbefe 
artificial canals (three feet deep,) affording a pure and 
cryflal current of excellent water for the fupply of the 
Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoa-nut, planta. 
tions ; the higheR fituated lands affording Indigo, ap- 
parently without any artificial watering, and attaining 
maturity at this feafon notwithRanding theintenfenefs of 
the heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent rifing 
to loo, and out of it to J20; the plant affording even 
in the dricR fpots good foliage, although more luxu- 
riant in moiRer fituations. I am juR returned from ex- 
amining the manufacture of this article. FirR, the 
plant is boiled in earthen pots of about eighteen 
inches diameter, difpofed on the ground in excavated 

ranges, 
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ranges, from twenty to thirty feet long, and one broad, 
according to the number ufed. When the boiling pro- 
cefs has extrafled all the colouring matter afcertainable 
by the colour exhibited, the extraft is immediately 
poured into an adjoining fmall jar fixed in the ground 
for its reception, and is thence laded ij/fraall pots into 
larger jars difpofed on adjoining higlier ground, being 
firft filtered through a cloth; the jar, when three-fourths 
full, is agitated with a fplit bamboo extended into a 
Circle, of a diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the 
hoop twitted with a fort of coarfe ftraw, with which the 
jnanufa£lurer proceeds to beat or agitate the extract, un- 
til a granulation of the fecula takes place, the operation 
continuing nearly for the fpacc of three-fourths of an 
hour; a preciptant, compoled of redearth and water, 
in the quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the 
jar, which after mixture is allowed to (land the whole 
night, and in the morning the fuperincumbent fluid is 
drawn oft' through three or four apertures perforated in 
the fide of the jar in a vertical diretlion, the low.ett 
reaching to within five inches of the bottom, fufficient 
to retain the fecula, which is carried to the houfes, and 
dried in bags. 

This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in this 
part/ which, I think, if adopted in might in no 

fmall degree fiiperfcdethe neceflity of raifing great and 
expenfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure 
of fo much money in dead ftock, before they can 
make any Indigo in the Europf.an method; to which I 
ibave ^add, that Indigo thus obtained poft’efles a very 
'ifilje quality. 

i As I think thefe obfervations may be ufcful to the 
manufaQurei^jn Bengal^ I could wifli to fee them 
l^nted in the^tTranfafclions of the Afiatick Society. 

Amhorff , 

id April, *79*' 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 

ON T'SK 


MANO^IACTURE OF INDIGO, 

By Mr. De COSSIGNY. 

' I 'HIS experiment (the Indian procefs) infallibly 
“ fhows, that Indigo may be produced by dif- 
** ferent methods, and how much it to be regretted 
“ that the European artifts fhonld remain conflantly 
“ wedded to their method or routine, without having 
‘‘ yet made the ncccirary inquiries towards attaining 
“ pcrfeclion. Many travellers on the coaft of Coro~ 
“ mandel having been ftruck with the apparent fira- 
“ plicity of the means ufed by the Indians in prepar- 
“ ing Indigo, from having feen their artiits employed 
in the open air with only earthen jars, and from not 
“ having duly examined and weighed the extent of the 
“ detail of their procefs, apprehended that it is eflPefled 
“ by eafier means than with the large vats of raafonry 
and the machinery employed by Evropenns : but 
“ they have been greatly miilaken, the whole appearing 
“ a delufive conclufiun from the following obfervation, 
viz. that one man can, in the European method ol 
*® manufaftuic, bring to ifluc one vat containing fifty 
‘‘ bundles of plant, which, according to their nature 
and quality, may afford from ten to thirty pounds 
of Indigo ; whereas, by the Indian procefs, one em- 
“ ployed during the fame time would probably only 
“ produce one pound of Indigo : the European method 
is therefore the moft fimplc, as well as every art where 
“ machinery is ufed inilead of manual labour.” 


NOTE. 


XVI, 


Experience alone rauft decide between the oppo&tc opinions of C<d< 
nel Martid and M. de Cossignt. 
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OM TilE 


ORIGIN AND FAMILIES of NATIONS. 

Ddiva cd 2^d February^ j 79s. 

By ike president. 


Y OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much in- 
dulgence to my difeourfes on the five Ajiatick 
nations, and on tlie various tribes dtablifiied along their 
fcvcral borders, or interfipcrled over their mountains, 
tliat 1 cannot but flatter myfelf with an afl'urancc of 
being heard with equal attention, while I trace to one 
centre the three great families from which thofc 
nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a 
few conjeftures on the different courfes which they may 
be fuppofed to have taken toward the countries in 
which we find them fettled at ihc dawn of all. genuine 
hiftory. 


Let us begin with a fhoft review of the propofitions, 
to which w'c have gradually been led, and feparate fuch 
as arc morally certain from fuch as are only probable : 
that the firfl race of Pcrfians and Indians,, to whom we , 
may add the Romans and Greeks^ the Goths, and the old 
■Egyptians oxEthiops, originallyfpokc the fame language, 
and profeffed the fame popular faith, is capable, in my 
bumble opinion, of incontettible proof ; that the Jews 
indArabs, the AJfyriam, or fecond Ptrji&nx^fx, thepeo- 

, pic 
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pie who fpoke Syriack^ and a numerous tribe of Ahyjfi~ 
nianSf ufed one primitive dialeft, wholly diftin6tfrora 
the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, undifputed, and 
I am fure, indifputable; but that the fettlersin China and 
Japan had a common origin with the F^indus^isnomore 
than highly probable; and that all Tartars, as they 
are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third feparate 
branch, totally differing trom the two others in lan- 
guage, manners, and features, may indeed be plaulibly 
conjeftured, but cannot, from the reafons alledged in a 
former efl'ay, be perfpicuoufty ftiown, and for the pre- 
fent, therefore, mull be merely affumed. Could thefe 
fa£ls be verified by the bell attainable evidence, it 
Vould not, I prcliunc, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of Ihools from the Indian, 
Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch inter- 
mixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, might natu- 
rally have happened. 

Now I admit witliout hcfitaiion the aphorifm of Lw- 
NiEUs, that, “ in the beginning God created one pair 

only of every living fpecies, which has a diverfity 
“ of fex;” but, fince that incomparable naturalift ar- 
gues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vege- 
tables, and from an hypothclis, that the water on this 
globe has beei) continually fubliding, I venture to pro- 
duce a fhorter and clofcr argument in fupport of his 
dodlrine. That Nature, of which fimplicity appears 
a diftingui filing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a 
maxim in philofuphy; and againlt thofe who deny 
maxims we cannot difputc’j but it is vain and fuper- 
fluous to do by inaiiy means, what may he done by fewer, 
and this is another axiom received into courts of judi- 
cature from the fchools of philofophers ; we mujl not 
therefore, fays our great Newton, admit more caufes bj 
natural things, than thofe which are true, and fujfciently 
ac^untjor natural phenomena ; but it is true, that one 
pair at Itajl of every living f^pccies mull at firft have 
■ ' been 
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been created ; and that one human pair was fufficient 
for the population of our globe in a period of no confi- , 
derable length, (on the very, moderate fuppofition of 
lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of 
anceftors left on aji average two children, and each of 
them two more,) liKpvident from the rapid increafe of 
numbers in geomctrid.^l^orogreffion, fo well known to 
thofe who have ever takinti fSe trouble to fum a feries 
of as many terms as they fuppofe generations of men 
in two or three thoufand years. It follows, that the 
Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine 
Author) created but tine pair of our fpecies; yet, had , 
it not been (among other rcafons) for the devaitations). 
which hiftory has recorded, of water and fire, wars,fa^ 
mine, and pcllilence, this earth would not noW have 
had room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the buiUan; 
race then be, as we may confidently aflume, of onfena-* ' 
tural fpecies, they mult all have proceeded from ow > 
pair; and if perfctl jufticc be, as it is raoft indubitably 
' an-efi’cntial attribute of GOD, that pair mull have bceti 
gifted with jfulTicient wifdom and ftrength to btf virV 
tuous, and, as far as their nature admitted, happy, 
but intrulled with freedom of will to be vicious, and ■ 
coufcquently degraded : whatever might be their optional 
they mull people in time the region where they firft . 
were eftabliflied, and their numerous defeendapta muft i! 
necelfarily feek new epuntries, as inclination mi^c/ 
prompt, or accident lead, them; they would of coiuffi? 
migrate in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common progenitor, 
would form new dialers to’ convey new idcU', both, 
limpic and complex: natural affeftion wouWuttiie them 
at firtt, and a fenfe o:f reciprocal utility, the great and; 
only cement of focial union in the abfeince of publicfct; 
honour andjullice, for which in evil times it is a genmj , 
. fubftiiutc, would combine them at length in commui- 
ties more or lefs regular; laws would*bc propofed by a . 
pan of each community, but enaCled by the whole; apd 
VojL, in, I ‘ * governmctxli' 
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•governments would be varioufly arranged for the happi- 
nefs or mifery of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wifdom, or depravity and folly; fo that, in 
lefs than three thoufand yeajs, the world would exhibit 
the fame appearances which we raw aEually obferve 
on it in the age of the great Arahim impoftor. 

On that part of it to whidi our united refearches are 
gejnerally confined, we fee five races of men peculiarly 
dilllinguiflicd, in the time of Muhammed, for their 
imbltitude and extent of dominion ; but we have re« 
, diiccd them to tAm, becaufe we can difeover no 
more, that elfcntially differ in language, religion, man- 
: and other known chara£leriflicks : now thefc three 

bow, varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif- 
i and, intermixed,, mull (if the preceding conclu- 

ifiOni'bc juftly drawn) have migrated originally from a 
central country, to find which is the problem propofed 
for folutioB. Suppofe it folved; and give any arbitrary 
name to that centre ; let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. Tiie 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firll have 
been concentrated in /r<m, and there only in faft we 
;i|ee^;traces of them in the earliefl hiftorical age ; but, for 
%W5 fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole em- 
•pireof /ran, with all its mountains and valleys, plains 
aiid rivers, to be every way infinitely diminilhed ; the 
firft winding courfes, therefore, of all the nations pro- 
. cceding from it by land, and neaily at the fame time, 
will be little right lines, but without interfetdions, be- 
'.ftaufe ihofe courfes could not have thwarted and crofl'ed 
• . UtiU another: if then you'eonfider the feats of ail the 
' BMgrauttg nations as points in a furrounding figpre, you 
pif^fiive, that the fevcral ravs,divcrgi»g from Iran-, 
drawn to them without any interfeQion; but 
wilt^t hajjpeii, if yo» alfume as a centre Aftihie, 
Tariar^t or China : it follows, that 
or perfiafill contend for the mtaning, not the 
; was the central country which we :^ight. Thi« 

' ' ' ■ " ' 3 ' mode 
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mode of reafoning I have adopted^ not from any afft p- 
tation- (as you will do me the juftice to believe) of a 
fcientifick diSion, but for the fake of concifenefs aad 
variety, and from a wifti to avoid repetitions ; the-ffib- 
ftance of my argument having been detailed in a diffe- 
rent form at the clafe of another difeourfe ; nor does 
the argument in any w^m rife to demonftration, which 
thequeftion by no meanra3mits: it amount^s, however* 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and cre- 
dible tellimony, as all mankind hold fufficient for de- 
cifions affefting property, freedom, and life. 


Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants ,of 
A/ta, and confequently, as it might be proved, of the 
whole earth, fprang from three branches of one ftem ; 
and that thofe branches have (hot into their prefent ftate 
of luxuriance, in a period comparitively fcort, is ap- 
parent from a fa9; univerfally acknowledged,, that we 
find no certain monument, or even probable triijdition, 
of nations planted, empires and Hates raifed, laws en- 
'afted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above 
twelve, or at moll fifteen or fixteen, centuries before the 
birth of Christ; and from another faS, which cannot 
be controverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand ■ 
years would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diffulion, and eilabiiihment of the hu- 
man race. 


, The moll ancient hiftofy of that race, and the oldeft 
compofition perhaps in the ivorld, is a work in HehttiHf 
which ytt may fuppofe at firft, for the fake of our ar- 
gument, to have no higher authority than any othef ^ 
work of equal antiquity that the refcarthes of the cu- 
rious bad accidentally brought to light : it is aferibed to 
Mosah; forfohe writes his own name, which,, after 
the Gredi and Rmam^ we have changed into hiosis j 
and, though it was inanifellly his objeft to give anhif* 

list toewrf 
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topical account of a fingie family, he has introduced it 
w&h a ihort view of the primitive world, and his hi- 
trpduMtoH has been divided, perhaps improperly, into 
rtcifivi chapters. After deferibing with awful fublimity 
the creation of thisuniverfe, he alferft, that one pair of 
every animal fpecies was called from nothmginto exift- 
ence ; that the human pair wc;!r'^'Hrong enough to be 
happy, but free to be milefSbie; that, from deluhon 
and temerity, they difobeyed their fupreme Bcnefai;tor, 
whole goodnelscould not pardon them confillcntly with 
his jullice; and that they received a punilhment ade- 
quate to their tlifobedience, but foficned by a myflcrious 
promife to be accomplilhed in their defeendants. We 
catihot but. believe, on the fiippofitioii jull: made of a 
hiltofy uninfpired, that thefc fatls were delivered by 
tradition from the fuft pair, and related by Mosrs in 
a figtiratix'e 1! vie j not in that fort of allegory which 
Thctoriciansdefcribeas amerc aflemblage of metaphors, 
birtut th<^fymbolical modeof wriiingadoptedby ealtci ri 
..pages, to embellifh and dignify hiftorical truth; and, if 
thi.s were a time for fuch illufirations, we might produce 
the fame account of the ertaiion and the JaU^ exprelfcd 
by Tymbols very nearly limilar, from the Puranas. them- 
felvi*s, and even from the Veda, which appear.s to ftand 
next in antiquity to the five books of Moses. 

The fketch of aiuediluvian hiflory, in which we find 
many dark paffages, is follow'ed by the narrative of a 
which dellroyed the whole race of man, except 
'four pairs|^ ran hiftorical faft adniitted-as true by tevery , 
-pitio'n.tO'Irhpfelh^ accefs, and particu- 

Hindus, who have allotted an entire 
thp de that event, which they relate, as 
.tiJi6t#l|;,$d0r^|iols<OF allcgorics^^ I , concur moft heartily 

that, in proportion as. any fafct 
‘ leciiis, repugnant to the coorfeof 

one''word,-ittirstculdiis^' the ftrppgcr evi- 
to ihduce it rktioaahbelicf difit; but we 
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hear .without incredulity, that cities have been ox-ljr- 
whelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, tetfi- 
torics laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole iflaiulsd^o- 
pulatecl by earthquakes : if then we look at the firma'r 
ment fprinkled with innumerable liars ; if wc conclude 
by a fair analogy, fl\§t every liar is a fun, atlraaing, 
like ours, a fyllcm of fnWffTcd planets; and if our ar- 
dent fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vihble fpherc into regions of iro- 
nienlliy, difclofmg other celellial expanfes, and other 
fyltems of funs and worhls, on all fides without number 
or end, we cannot but cf.nlidcr the fabmerfion of our 
little fperoid as an infinitely lefs event in refpcfl of the 
immcafurablc univerfe, than the dcllruttion of a city of 
an ifle in refpett of this habitable globe. ,, Let a gener^ 
Hood, however, bo fuppofod improbable, in proportion 
.to the magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the con- 
current evidenc(;s of it are completely adequate to .the 
fuppofed improbability ; but, as we cannot here c.vpai- 
’tiate on thole proofs, wc proceed to the fourth impor- 
tant fact recorded in the Mofaich hillory ; I mean the 
firll propagation and early difperfion oi' mankind in je- 
farate Jamilm to feparatc places of relidencc. 

Three fons of the jult and virtuous man, whofe line- 
age waspreferved from the general inundation, travelled, 
we are told, as ihoy began to multiply, in th'ee large 
divifions vaiioully fubdivided; the children of Ya'fet 
feem, from the traces of Sdavonian names, and the men* 

‘ tion of their being enlargcdi to have fpread themfelves 
far and wide,. have produced the, race, which, 

for want of a correct appellation, wc call T^karim ; the 
colonies, formed by the fous of Ham and Shem, appear , 
to have been nearly^ fimultaneous ; and, among thpfe 
of the latter branch, we find fo fo many names incontefti* 
bly preferyed at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot' 
hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people whom 
hitherto we have denominated Arabs; wliile the formed,, 

hfancbi 
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bmnchj the moft powerful and adventurous of whom 
w^re the progeny of Cush, Misr, and Rama, (names 
remaining unchanged in Sanferit, and highly revered 
by the HindusJ were, in all probability, the race 
whith I call Indian^ and to which we may now give 
iStny other name that may feem tpfre proper and com- 
prejbenfive. 

The general introduflion to the Jewipi hillory clofes. 
witb a very poncife and obfeure account of a prefump- 
, tuc^s and mad attempt, by a particular colony, to build 
a'i^lendid city, and raife a fabrick of immenfe height, in- 
dependently of the divine aid, and, it Ihould feem, in 
elegance of the divine power ; a projeS, which was baf- 
by means appearing at firlt view inadequate to 
the purpofe, but ending in violent diffention among the 
projeflors, and in the ultimate reparation of them : this 
event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus 
an two of their Purdnas; and it will be proved, I truft^ 
on feme future occafion, that the lion burjfing from a' 
pillar to tkjli'oy ablajpheming giant, and thedxoarj who 
beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent Beli, arc 
one and the fame ftory related in a lymbolical ftyle. 

Now tbefe primeval events are deferibed as having 
happened between the Oxm and Euphrates, the moun- 
; tainsof Caucafus and the borders of India, that is, with- 
I in the limits of Iran ; for, though molt of the Mofaick 
flames have been confiderably altered, yet numbers 
. ^bf them remain unchanged ; we Hill find Harran in ‘ 
{Memotamia, HXii travellers appear unanimous in fix, 
ibg the fite of ancient Babel. 

1Phu8,OB the preceding fuppofition, that the firft ele, 
chapters of the book which is thought proper to 
t'^l^iinejis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil bif- 
: tory^ now extant, we fee the truth of them confirmed by 
J^ece^ht reafoning, and by evidence in part highly 

probable, 
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probable, and in part certain; but the connexion of me, 
Mojaick liiftory with that of the Gofpel by a chainloi' 
fubiime predictions unqucftionably ancient, and a^a- 
rently fulfilled, njuftindjice us to think the iTfirfriTnar- 
rative more than human in its origin, and confequently 
true in every fubfianiial part of it, though polTibly ex- 
preCfed in figurative' tetfi,g»age ; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the moft pious may 
believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to 
the caufe of revealed religion. If Moses then was en- 
dued with fupernatural knowdedge, it is no longer pro- 
bable only, but abfolutely certain, that the whole race, 
of man proceeded from Iran as from a centre, whenc^j; 
they migrated at firft in three great colonics; and thsl" 
thofe three branches grew from a common ftock, which 
had been miiaculoufiy prclcrved in ageneral convulfion 
and inundation of this globe. 

. Having arrived by a different path at the fame con- 
clufion with Mr. Bryant as to one of thofe families,; 
the moll ingenious and enterprifing of the three, but ar- 
rogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both conclude 
to be various fhoots from the//<t7»wnor/i?»o«ta»branch, 

I (hall add but little to my former obfervations on hi^ 
profound and agreeable work, which 1 have thrice pe- 
rufed with increafed attention andpleafurc, though not 
with perfed ocquiefcence in the other lefs important 
parts of his plaufiole ryftera. The fura of his argmtieht 
feems reducible to three beads. Firft ; “ if the ddiige 
“ really happened at the time recorded by Moses, thofe 
nations whofe ntonuments are preferved, or whofe 
“ wi'ltings are acceffible, mufl have retained memorials 
“ of an event fo ftupendous, and Compaq lively fo re* 
“ cent; and in fad they have retained fuch, memorials.” 
This reafoning/eems juft, and the fad is true beyptid 
controverfy. Secondly ; thofe memorials were eX* ' 
“ prefled by the race of Ham, before the ufe of letters,^ 
“ in rude fculpture or painting, and raoflly in fymbd^ 
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ical figures of the arky th« eight pcrfons concealed in 
jkj and the birds which firft were difmiffed from it : 
fad is probables but, I thinks not fufficiently af- 
*‘:cmained.” Thirdly; “ all ancien^ Mythology (ex-* 
/f* cept what was purely Sahian) had its primary fource 
in ^hofe various fymbols mifundprftood ; fo that an- 
cicBt Mythology fiands agi^^^w^he place of fymboli- 
, *? cal fculpture or painting, and mull; be explained on 
** die fame principles on which we fliould begin to dc- 
.fVeyphef tlie originals, if thejt now cxifted.” This part 
;.p,f fyftem ii, in my opinion, carried too far ; nor 
^n 1 perfuade myfelf (to give one inltancc out of ma- 
;iiy,); thjai the beautiful allegory of Cupid and Psyche 
^IpEaq tjse remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen 
fignlfii^d.the which covered the Patriarch and his 
.fainilyv, t>l»efe propofttions, however, are fupported 
/'With 'great ingenuity and folid erudition ; but, unpro- 
fitably for the argument, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to ety-, 
jinplogical conjedure, than which no mode of reafoning 
i^is in gent^^l weaker or more dclufivc. He who pio- 
}!fcfles.to derive' the words of any one language from 
thofe of another, rauft expofe himlelf to the danger of 
l^rptitual errors, tlnlefs he be perfedly acquainted with 
Dotbj yet my refpeftable friend, though eminently 
fkilledjn the idioms of GreeQe and Romcy has no fort of 


acquaintance with any Afi^icki\A\c&:y except Hebrcvn ; 
innd he, has cohfequeiuly made miftakes, which every 
illanier oi. Afakkk and Perfian nnift inftantly doted, 
/li|no8g j^_y ra4ical words (imytaphy andraro, being 
arc purely of Arabian origin, twelve 
Sanferit ind Arabick, 
itr ^nfea tdtall^ Iwo arc Greek only, 

if it be urged, that 
•|||'^^^^i(ifi6#^;';(whiclj 'pHght:,furel;y’ to-have concluded, 
of pnjcTO inqtiiry} are precious 

pdinui^eJqngua^,'"Trotn;wbich all others 
or tO'TOicbarleaji, they -were fubfequent, 

lean 
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I can only declare my belief, that the language of Ncah: 
is loll irretrievably, and affureyou, that, after a dilig mt 
fcarch, I cannot find a fingle word ufed in coramoiyby 
the Arabian, /7t£(idn,and Tariiir families, before the in- 
termixture 0 / dialeds occafioned by Mahomedan coh- 
quelts. There are, indeed, very obvious traces of the 
Ilamian language, an^^OjRK^ hundreds of words might 
be produced, which were formerly uled proniifcuoully 
by moft nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a phy- 
lologer, to enter my proteft againfl conjeftural etymo- 
logy in hiftorical relearches, and principally againft the 
licentioufnefsofetymologillsintranfpofirigandinfcrting 
letters, infubftitutingat plcafureany confonantforano*. 
ther of the fame order, and in totally difregarding this 
vowels : for fuch permutations few radical words would 
be more convenient than Cvs, or Cusrt, fiiice, dentals 
being changed for dentals, and palatials for palatials, it 
"Tnllantly becomes coot,goofe, and by tranfpofition,rfttf/f, 
all watei-birds, and evidently fyinbolical : u next is the 
goat worlliippcd in Egypt, and, by ametaUicIis, the dog 
adored as an emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioully, a 
cat, not the domelHck animal, but a fort of fhip, and 
the Catos, or great fea-fifh, of the Dorians, It will 
hardly be imagined, that-I mean by this irony toinfuit 
an author whom I refpect and cflcem ; but no confi- 
deration fliould induce me to afliii by my filcnce in thqf 
diffufion of error ; and I contend, that almolt an^ word 
or nation might be deiived from any other, if luch li- 
cences as I am oppoling were permitted in etymological 
hiliorics. When we find, indeed, the fame words, letter 
for letter, and in a fenfe precifely the fame, in dif- 
ferent languages, we can fcarce hefitate in allowing them 
a common origin; and, not tp depart from the example 
before us, when we fee Cush, or Cus,(fprthe SanJ^rit 
name alfo is varioufly pronounced), among the fofts of ' 
Er a'iima, that is, aniong the progenitors of the Hindus^ 
and at the head of an ancient pedigree preferve4 in 
the ; when we meet with bis name agaih in- 

■ the"' 
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family of Ra'ma ; whence we know, that the name 
is Venerated in the liigheft degree, and given to a fa- 
crdSil grafs, defcribed as a Poa by. Koenig, which is 
ufed^with a thoufand ceremonies in, the oblations to 
Bif'e, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of 
tljie BrahmanSf and folemnly declared in the Veda to 
have fprung up foon after whence the Pau- 

rdnicks confider it as the brillly hair of the boar which 
(imported the globe ; when we add, that one of the fc- 
veA dwtpas^ or great peninfulas of this earth, has the 
fame appellation, we can hardly doubt, that the Cusi-t 
of Moses, and Va'lmic, was the fame perfonage, and 
an anceftor of the Indian race. 


From the teftimonies adduced in the fix lafl annual 
dilcourfes, and from the additional proofs laid before 
you, or rather opened, on theprefent occafion, it feeras^ 
to follow, that the only human family after the flood 
eftablilhed thcmfclves in the northern parts of Iran ; 
|h^t, .as they multiplied, they were divided into three 
diftiriCf branches, each retaining little at firft, and lofing 
(ihe whole by degrees, of their common primary lan- 
giis^e, but agreeing feverally on new expreflions for 
Ipety. ideas; that the branch of Ya'fet was enlarged in 
many fcaiteifcd fhoois over the north of Europe and 
Ajia, diffufing thcmfelves as far as the weftern and 
l^aAern fcas, and, at length, in the infancy of navi- 

f atipn, beyond them both ; that they cultivated no 
iberal arts, atid.had no ufe of letters, but formed a 
y of dialefls, as their tribes were varioufly 
1; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
in Iran itfclf the monarchy of the* firft 
ean^ invented letters, obferved and named the 
aides of the firmament, calculated the known 
y period -of Jmr hundred and fhirty-two thoufand 
an" and twenty repetitions of the 

;aind contrived the old fyftem of Mythology, 
jdi^gorical, and partly grounded on idola- 
trous 
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tr6u? veneration for their fages and lawgivers j that they 
•were difperfed at various intervals, and in various cmo- 
nies, over land and ocean ; that the tribes of M isr,C i^ir, 
and Rama, fetile;d in Ajrick and Inixa ; while forne of 
them, having improved the art of failing, palfed from 
Egypt.) Phenice^ and Phrygia^ into Italy and Greece^ 
which they found thinly peopled by former emigrants, 
of whom they fupplanteil fome tribes, and united them- 
felves with others; whilft a fwarm from the fame hive 
moved by a northerly courfc into Scandinaviayi.ndL ano- 
ther, by the head of the Oxus^ and through the pafles 
of Imaus, into Cajhgar and Eighut) Khatd, and Khoten^ 
as far as the territories of C/j/«and Tanc7/<, where letters 
have been ufed, and arts irnmeraorially cultivated; nor 
is it unreafonable to believe, that fome of them found 
their way from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Ptm, 
_^whcre traces were difeovered of rude literature and my- 
thology analagous to thofe of Egypt and India ; that, 

. thirdly, the old Chaldean empire' being ovcrthro.wn by 
the Ajj'yrian% under CA\u'MEits, other migrations took 
place, efpecially mxo India; while the reft of Shem’s 
progeny, fome of whom had before fettled on the Red 
Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, preilingclofe 
on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; that, laftly, from 
all the three families M'cre detached many bold adven? 
turers, of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofitton, who 
difdainedfubordination,and wandered in feparatc clans, 
till they fettled in diftant ifles, or in deferts and moun-, 
tainous regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before thc dcath of their venerable pro*, 
genitor, but that flates and empires could fcarce bavd 
aifu'med a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen hundred 
- years before the Chrijlian epoch; and that, for the 
ihoufand years of that period, we have no hiftory iin**, 
mixed with fable, except that of the turbulent 
riable, but eminently diftkiguilhed, hation defeend^^ 
frotp Aeraijam. , ' ' 
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My defign, gentlemen, oF tracing the origin and 
prf grefs of the five principal nations who have peopled 
and of whom there were confiderable remains in 
their feveral countries at the time ,of Mujiammed’s 
l^rth, is now accompli Hied j fuccinflly, from the nature 
of thefe efl'ays j imperfcftly, from the darknefs of the 
iubjeS. and fcantinefs of mjynaterials, but clearly and 
comprGhenfively enough to form a bafis for fubfequcni 
refearches : you have leen, as dilUnfily as I am able to 
•fliow, tu/iG ihofe nations originally were, whence and 
when they moved towards their final llations; and, in 
iniy future annual difeourfes, I prop9fe to enlarge on the 
particular advantages to our country and to mankind, 
i ivhichmay refult from our fedulousaud united inquiries 
Jiito tlie hiftory, fcicnce, and arts, of thele Ajiatick 
regions, efpccially of the Britijh dominions in India, 
which we may confider as the centre (not of the human_ 
race, but) of our common extertions to promote its true 
interefts; and wc fiiall concur, I truft, in opinion, that 
the race of man, to advance whofe manly happincls is 
),cu3r duty, and will of courfe be our endeavour, cannot 
long be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous 
without freedom,, nor fecurely free without rational 
imdydedge. 


THE END OF THE .THIRD VOLUME. 
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S!;,;,J^esi&r is defired to correfl. 
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